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In our various plants we have unusual facilities for 
handling the largest standard fittings and for mak- 
ing especially heavy castings. 





HILE standard connec- nearest sales office. Our  [eexenGatortere 
tions should be adopt- 





equipment is so complete deLavaud 
ed as far as possible, it that oftentimes the castings 
sometimes happens that an can be designed to fit equip- 
exception has to be made ment already available at 
to meet unusual conditions. one of our plants. This | 

When such conditions arise saves the cost and lessens | Centrifugal: 
communicate with our delivery time. _ Cast iron Pi 





PATENTED 


United States Cast Iron Pipe 


SALES OFFICES 


Philadelphia: 1421 Chestnut St. New York: 71 Broadway ano Foundry Company 
Chicago: 122 So. Michigan Bivwd. San Francisco: 3rd & Market Sts. 


Birmingham: Ist Ave. & 20th St. Pittsburgh: 6th & Smithfield Sts. 


Buffalo: 957 East Ferry Street Dallas: Akard & Commerce Sts. General Offices: 
Cleveland: 1150 East 26th Street Kansas City: 13th & Locust Sts. 


nn GT Burlington. NewJersey 
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Paved Streets a Psychological Aid 
to Good Citizenship 
EF MPHASIZING the well-known fact 

4 that poorly kept, old-fashioned streets 
retard progress, and that improved, hard- 
surfaced streets are conducive to the 
growth and happiness of a community, 
Mayor Marcus Sulzer of Madison, Ind., 
speaking at the recent Purdue University 
Road School, pointed out the psycholog- 
ical effect which a newly paved street may 
have on the improvement of an entire 
neighborhood. 

“This,” said Mayor Sulzer, “I found 
especially noticeable in the improvement 
on West Main Street in Madison. Be- 
fore the street improvement this part of 
the street had a slovenly, undignified ap- 
pearance, but now the lawns have been 
graded and the entire surroundings beauti- 
fied and improved. Indeed, it appears 
like a different locality. A place previ- 
ously poor and neglected is now a resi- 
dence center where anyone is proud to 
live. 

“Cleanliness and optimism, which come 
with these progressive improvements, are 
beneficial in the maintenance of law and 
order. They make people of a locality 
optimistic and proud of themselves and 
their surroundings. Many who did not 
care how dirty or full of rubbish the old 
streets were, now, instead of kicking 
things on, kick them off the street. 

“In residence sections bordering the 
new-style streets, and grass and flowers, 
pleasing to the eye, beautifying the sur- 
roundings and making the air richer with 
their perfume one man improves, 
his neighbor in emulation follows suit, and 
then another and another until the entire 
locality becomes new and modern.” 


A Paean to the Skyscraper 


(In which most city planners and zoners 
will gladly join-when more adequate 
public control is secured over the bulk 
of buildings and open spaces around 
them) 


HE skyscraper is far and away the 

most important architectural achieve- 
ment of America, her great gift to the art 
of building. In its train has come the 
most brilliant era of structural engineer- 
ing that the world has ever known. From 
the bottom of the lowest caisson, where 
one hundred feet below the surface the 
pneumatic drills have ground to a level 
the bones of mother earth, to the top of 
the highest pinnacle, where the staccato 
notes of the steel riveter drown out the 
hum of aeroplanes, the vast pile of the 
skyscraper is fraught with the best con- 
struction efforts of the American mind. 
The engineers, civil, electrical, mechanical, 
sanitary, have vied with each other in 
perfecting the application of their science, 
and the same emulation has existed among 
the trades—the masons, the carpenters, the 
plasterers, the glaziers, the painters; the 
setters of marble, of ornamental iron, of 
mosaic, and back of them the manufac- 
turers of brick; the quarry men who hew 
the stone; the great mills that saw the 
lumber and fabricate the cabinet work; 
the kilns that bake the terra cotta; the 
furnaces that roll the steel. These with a 
myriad others form a vast army whose 
labors now constitute, next to agriculture, 
our greatest industry—an army that builds 
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and does not destroy; an army whos 
march along the crowded ways of life is 
marked by monuments of stone and steel 
pulsating with human life, not by 
crosses in the poppy fields 
Scorn not the skyscraper! 
down from 
welter of 


Its eyes gaz 
immeasurable heights on a 
humanity and machinery Its 
shining flanks are dappled with shadows 
of aeroplanes that “laugh as the y pass in 
thunder,” while “sublime on their towers 
the mysterious antennae 
cape over a torrent sea.” 

From “The Story of Architecture in Amer- 

ica,”” by Thomas E. Tallmadge. 
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Debt Reduction by the Clock 
HE town of Springfield, Vt., has re- 
duced its debt from $232,508.68 to 
$124,250.00 in seven years—a decrease of 
46.5 per cent. This is shown by the ac- 


companying graph, taken from the report 
of the Municipal Manager and Treasurer, 
R. M. Wilcomb, for the year ended Feb- 
The progress of the clock’s 


ruary 1, 1928. 





24,500 _f record goyat 
moving hand, with relation to the years, 
was far from regular, as shown by the 
figures outside the edge of the diagram, 
the annual payments varying from $2,700 
to the record amount of $24,500, last year. 
The clock diagram makés a striking pres- 
entation of statistical information; in this 
instance the effect might have been clearer 
by making the seven sectors proportion- 
ate to the amounts paid. 


Economy in Automobile Repairs 
N Syracuse all city-owned cars must be 
repaired at the municipal garage. A 

schedule of prices to be charged has been 

prepared, which indicates, says the Bul- 
letin of the New York State Bureau of 

Municipal Information, a saving of thou- 

sands of dollars in the cost of upkeep of 

city-owned motor vehicles. 


Centralized Purchasing Effects Big 
Savings in Paper, Printing, 
Gasoline and Other Supplies 


N. Y.—Under its new city- 
manager form of government 


RocHESTER 
Rochester 
is making rapid steps in reorganizing its 
purchasing division, known as the Bu- 


reau of Purchase and Supply. This or- 
ganization consists of the Purchasing 
Agent; Deputy Purchasing Agent, in 
charge of all real estate, all of the pur- 


chasing and sales of city real estate now 
being handled through this bureau: a 
typist for the writing of general orders: a 
secretary who does the personal work of 
both the Purchasing Agent and the Dep- 
uty, as well as handling the perpetual in- 
ventory; a general clerk, who looks after 
the checking of Invoices, mail etc 

A new stores 
will handle 
departments 
ing we are in 


room now under way 
all general stock used by all 

Through central purchas- 
position to consolidate many 
items of a general nature that permit of 
purchasing in quantity. Such purchases 
of quantity items will be carried in our 
central stores room and distributed on 
departmental requisitions 

This also affects our general printing 
We are operating a multigraph room with 
two electrically operated machines, where 
all general city forms are printed. This 
division permits the Purchasing Agent to 
secure his paper in large quantities at a 
saving of from 25 to 30 per cent on the 
paper and a large saving on the printing 
The later saving varies largely, depend- 
ing upon the quantity and nature of 
forms as printed, but approximates from 
50 to 75 per cent 

The handling of our printing in this 
manner has done away with the issuing 
of purchase orders for single or individual 
printing jobs. As an illustration we ‘may 
refer to requisitions received 
Police Bureau for various forms. On each 
form printed it was necessary under the 
old method to issue a purchase 


from our 


order for 
each individual requisition or order. Un- 
der the new method we save the making 
out of approximately 300 purchase orders 
for paper, to say nothing about the addi- 


tional orders for having the forms 
printed. 
Such items as gasoline, oils, lumber, 


etc., we advertise in our daily paper and 
the Bureau of Purchase and Supply mails 
out specifications to various concerns 
which handle the various classifications 
of merchandise as the requirements may 
arise. Our recent purchase of four car- 
loads of gasoline, amounting to approxi- 
mately 32,000 gallons, was secured on a 
rising market at 9.9 cents per gallon. The 
retail market at this time advanced two 
cents per gallon. 

On general merchandise we use a regu- 
lar quotation form, and where quantities 
of various items are required this form 
is sent out to various vendors, and pur- 
chase orders are placed strictly on a basis 
of quality and price. 
big factor. 


Of course, this is a 

The central purchase bureau 

makes for pleasanter relations with the 

various vendors as well as being profit- 

able for taxpayers 

W. E. ANDREWS, 
Purchasing Agent. 
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SAVE CONCRETE! 


All Truscon Steel Road Forms 
are thrown down 1/8” in 2” on 
the outside head of the rail, 
which conforms witha 3’ crown 
of road. With this arrange- 
ment, striking off is done on 
the inside of the Road Form 
instead of the outside, resulting 
in a saving of about 21/2% of 
concrete over the entire road 
surface. [The numerous other 










advantages which these forms 
possess are described in detail 

in our bulletin number 653. A 
copy will be sent on request. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Manufacturers of a complete line of Reinforcing Products for Concrete roads 
and pavements — Welded Steel Fabric for permanence; Contraction Joints for 
the elimination of cracks; Rib Bars for supplementary reinforcing; Curb Bars 
for concrete curb protection ; Steel Road Forms for economical construction. 
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Curing Concrete with Asphalt 
HERE has been developed in the 
West a process which seems to have 

markable advantages for the curing of 
pavements. By this method, 
known as the “Hunt Process,” a special 
mixture of Bermudez and Trinidad asphalt 
nd Gilsonite is sprayed on the surface of 
the pavement immediately after the sur- 
face is finished by belting and before the 

»avement has even dried out on the sur- 

we. The value of this method of curing 
nd the extent to which it has been used 
in Los Angeles are described in an article 
by John C. Shaw, City Engineer, Los An- 
geles, Calif., in this issue of THE AMeErI- 
can City. 


yncrete 


Save the Surface and— 

N the highway field the well-known slo- 
gan of the paint trade, “Save the Sur- 

and You Save All,” cannot be taken 
as a whole, for every highway engineer in 
the last five years has come to realize 
fully the importance of subgrade and base 
course. From the standpoint of the user 
of the highway, the surface is all-impor- 
tant. If it is smooth, he cares little of 
what it may be composed, but if wavy, 
rough or bumpy, the eternal wrath of the 
user descends upon the local highway de- 
partment. An abstract of the valuable 
survey of the surface treatment field pre- 
sented by C. N. Connor, Low Cost Im- 
proved Roads Investigation, Highway Re- 
search Board, appears in this issue of THe 
American Crry. It is particularly valu- 
able, as it outlines how the surface treat- 
ment field came into prominence and then 
takes up in detail the materials, methods 
of construction, maintenance methods, 
costs and service of roads built by the 
skin surface treatment or penetration 
method, the mixed-in-place method cold, 
and the pre-mixed method, hot or cold. 
Mr. Connor’s survey covers the United 
States from Canada to the Gulf and from 
Atlantic to Pacific. 


face 


Los Angeles Sells Its Garbage 

'Y the passage of a Los Angeles city 

ordinance making it illegal for any 
person, firm or corporation to transport 
garbage through the city streets, it be- 
comes mandatory for every hotel, restau- 
rant and provision dealer or other large 
producer of garbage, which is defined as 
the refuse that results from preparation 
and consumption of human food, to dis- 
pose of its garbage by delivery at the 
curb to municipal collectors. Collection 
is made twice a week in the residential 
district and every night in the congested 
district by the use of mule-drawn wagons 
and motorized equipment. It costs 38 
per day to operate a one-man horse-drawn 
unit, and $23 per day to operate a three- 
man truck unit. Analyses of costs show 
that for any ordinary route within the 
cruising radius of a team operated by 
one man, it is more economical than a 
truck operated by three men for collect- 
ing garbage. Disposal was formerly by 
reduction, but as costs mounted and the 
sale of the by-products brought in less 
revenue, a contract was made with a large 
land-holding company to buy the garbage 
for 60 cents per ton and pay $1.20 per 
ton to transport the garbage 60 miles out 
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of town to the hog ranch. As the com- 
pany prospers, it is indicated that the gar- 
bage delivered is worth the $1.80 per 
ton which it costs. The ranch supports 
40,000 hogs, which consume an average of 
19 pounds of garbage per hog per day. 


Natural or Artificial Snow-Fences 

HE problem of drift prevention during 

the winter is a serious one, and while 
studies must be made during the winter 
months to determine the location and pos- 
sible causes of drifts, the spring and sum- 
mer are the times to take action to pre- 
vent the recurrence of drifts across or 
along roadways the coming winter. In his 
article in this issue of Tue AMERICAN Ciry, 
R. A. Drought, of the Department of Hor- 


7 


ticulture, University of Wisconsin, dis- 
cusses the possibility of planting trees at 
50-foot intervals or shrubbery at 


intervals at : 


3-foot 
1 sufficient distance back from 
the road to furnish a windbreak or natural 
snow-fence. The original cost and main- 
tenance charges for both the artificial and 
Men- 
tion is not made, however, of the beauty 
added to a road by the planting of trees, 
which increases its scenic value during the 
summer and which has a utilitarian value 
during the winter. 


the natural snow-fences are given 


Black Base Pavements 
LACK base in the South is neither a 
novelty nor an innovation. Some of 
the earliest black base laid in the South was 
a project of approximately 30,400 square 
yards on Liberty Street, Savannah, Ga., in 
1889. This 


pavement was resurfaced 
in 1908 and, from a_ recent report, 
the pavement is in good condition 


and rendering excellent service today. Al- 
though asphalt streets were laid in Wash- 
ington, D. C., as early as 1876, the 
bituminous concrete 


use of 
as a base course in 
the Southeast probably dates back to the 
laying of the Savannah project 38 years 
ago. The black base pavements in Wash- 


ington are the oldest of that type of which 


I am aware. Many thousands of yards 
are now in existence and range in age 
from 35 to 45 years. 

Warren H. Booker, consulting engineer, Char- 
lotte, N. C., in a paper presented recently at the 
sixth Annual Asphalt Paving Conference, Atlanta, 


Ga 


Minnesota Snow Drifts Easily Cleared by Tractors 


.'T. LOUIS COUNTY, MINN., uses 
seven tractors with V-shaped plows 
and wings to clear the deep drifts on the 
highways near Duluth. Some of the drifts 
which this equipment had to fight this 
winter were 7 feet or more in depth. With 
the wings in place, one tractor cleared a 
highway of snow to a width of 14 feet, 
and with wings raised, to a width of 9 feet. 
The tractors used are McCormick-Deer- 
ing industrial tractors, which have great 
power and with proper plow equipment 
are effective in clearing snow from high- 
ways even where it has piled up in deep 
drifts. Equipped with crawler tracks, and 


with the enclosed cab heated by means 
of exhaust gases, these trucks are ready to 
tackle the difficult snow-fighting jobs even 
when the temperature is very low. Dur- 
ing the summer they are used for road 
maintenance. 

By this modern use of equipment, more 
than 117,000 miles of road, which repre- 
sents nearly 50 per cent of the main ar- 
teries of vehicular travel in the 36 snow 
states, are being kept open and free from 
snow this winter. Last winter, 106,721 
miles were cleared of snow in these states, 
according to the 
Association. 


American Automobile 





A McCORMICK-DEERING TRACTOR AND PLOW 


BREAKING OPEN ROADS IN MINNESOTA 
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A new type of 


steel reinforcement for highways 











Electrically welded Barmat 8 ft. 8 in. by 14 ft. long. 
Note remarkable stiffness and ease of handling 


Showing accurate placement of welded Barmat by 
means of Havemeyer removable installing devices 


Electrically welded Havemeyer Barmat displaces ordinary hand 
assembled mat; delivered complete, costs less to handle and install. 





announcement of an electric- mend nine feet eight inches by four- 


4 ippe 
ally welded Barmat of Have- teen feet as a maximum. As to 





meyer deformed bars, delivered on the 
job complete, brings immediately to 
mind a list of very plainly seen advan- 
tages: greater strength, more rigidity, 
no tedious hand assembly on the job, 
easier handling, faster installation. 

The advantages are obvious. What 
about possible difficulties? They have 
been taken care of fully. There is a 
truly remarkable flexibility of design, 
without affecting cost to any notable 
extent. Barmats are so stiff they ship 
and handle easily. Practically any 
sizes are possible, up to eleven feet 
although we recom- 


by twenty feet. 


weight, Barmats may vary from 30 
pounds to 90 pounds per 100 square 
feet. 

formed 


Three-eighths-inch-round de- 
but 
other sizes may be used alone or in 


bars are recommended, 


combination. 


Havemeyer Barmats simplify the en- 
tire problem of highway reinforcing. 
We anticipate that they will become 
standard under even difficult condi- 


tions. 


this remarkable 
product will be gladly sent without 
obligation. 


A catalog on new 


Write for a copy today. 





Detail of Weld used in Bar- 
mats and section through 
weld 











Concrete Steel Company 
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PERRY A. FELLOWS 


City Engineer, Detroit 
(Appointed 1925) 





BARTON W. BODELL 


City Engineer, Battle Creek 
(Appointed 1926) 





GEORGE H. SANDENBURGH 


City Engineer, Ann Arbor 
(Appointed 1918) 


ROBERT H. ERLEY 


ty Engineer, Dearborn 
(Appointed 1924) 














CHARLES W. DARLING 


City Engineer, Grand Rapids 
(Appointed 1927) 


H. C. THOMPSON 


City Engineer, Bay City 
(Appointed 1906) 


WHOS WHO 


AMONG 


CITY 
ENGINEERS 


Installment No. 1— Portraits 
of City Engineers in Fourteen 
Cities of Michigan 























VICTOR NEUMAN 


City Engineer, Monroe 
(Appointed 1926) 


WALTER E. FRAZIER 
City Engineer, Adrian 
(Appointed 1921) 











VELUSSE E. BICKNWELL 
Supt. of Public Works, Saint 


Joseph 
(Appointed 1927) 





VERNON N. TAGGETT 


City Engineer, Niles 
(Appointed 1921) 














JAMES R. POLLOCK 


City Engineer, Pontiac 
(Appointed 1925) 











DAVID DOWS WORCESTER 
City Engineer, Port Huron 
(Appointed 1926) 
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PRESCOTT G. BROWN 
City Engineer, River Rouge 
(Appointed 1919) 














KARL B. ROBERTSON 


City Engineer, Midland 
(Appointed 1927) 
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' ? 
your water storage is adequate? 
Are you satisfied with the 
capacity of your present 
system? 
SN MSM MN 
Are you planning improve- 
ments that will include 
new storage facilities? 
| [ is not unusual for a city to find on ; 
careful investigation that a water : 
storage capacity much greater than 
was at first considered adequate will 
prove economical. Springfield, Méis- 
souri recently built the 750,000 gallon 
Horton Tank shown in the illustration 
although a tank of only 300,000-gallon 
capacity was first talked about. The 
engineers in charge showed conclusively 
that the added cost was more than justi- 
fied by the savings effected in the cost of 
mains. 
General practice is changing in this 
matter of water storage. It is not always 
safe to base your plans on the amount of securing such reliable counsel can you 
storage in other cities of similar popula- now that vour supply is adequate. 
tion. Consult a good engineer with plenty ? 
of experience in recent improvements. We shall be glad to give you the ex- 
He can balance the various factors of cost perience of engineers and city executives 
in a complete water system and give you in regard to water storage. We shall 
reliable recommendations. The chances also be glad to give you any estimating 
are that the amount of storage he includes data you need for studies in your own 
will greatly exceed your ideas. Only by city. Address our nearest office. 
. * 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works 
Chicago......2127 Old Colony Bldg. Cleveland... ..2236 Union Trust Bldg 0 ee 1014 Healey Bldg. . 
New York 3108 Hudson Terminal Bldg. Dallas. . 1606 Dallas Nat. Bank Bldg San Francisco..... 1033 Rialto Bldg. 
Havana, Cuba........ Apartado 2507 
; 
AO 4-Gray 
Yes—we should like you to mention Taz American Crry. 
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A Moral Responsibility Accepted 

GREAT and progressive city, grow- 
J ing with speed, needed to increase its 
water-supply, so reached out into the 
neighboring country and created vast 
stores through the construction of big im- 
nounding reservoirs. In at least one in- 
stance this was done in spite of the pro- 
tests of the population of the valley. In 
the early hours of the morning of March 
13. 1928, the walls of the great St. Fran- 
cis reservoir of the Los Angeles water- 
supply crumbled from some cause as yet 
undetermined, and hundreds of lives were 
snuffed out in a few moments and millions 
of dollars’ worth of valuable agricultural 
land was rendered useless by being buried 
under many feet of sand. The endeavor 
of years was thus caused to vanish over- 
night. 

The dam was designed and built under 
the supervision of nationally known engi- 
neers whose works have stood the tests 
in other places. Yet this structure, built 
to serve the needs of a growing city, 
failed and wiped out the possessions of a 
moderately large population. Who is re- 
sponsible? Already several commissions 
and groups are studying the remains of 
the dam to try to determine the causes 
of the failure. This is a difficult task, as 
much evidence in the neighborhood of the 
dam was washed out at the time of the 
break. 

Mayor George E. Cryer has come for- 
ward with a statement accepting the re- 
sponsibility for the losses and thus plac- 
ing Los Angeles in a most favorable light 
following this lamentable accident. In 
addressing the city officials, according to 
an Associated Press report, he stated, 
“We cannot restore the lives that have 
been lost. But we can and will make 
amends for the property damage that has 
been wrought.” The Mayor and city of- 
ficials turned down a suggestion made by 
the Red Cross that a national appeal be 
made for relief funds for the flood-torn 
area. The Mayor said, according to the 
same report, “I feel that Los Angeles is 
perfectly capable of handling the situa- 
tion. Certainly, we can devise ways and 
means of providing the necessary funds.” 

Los Angeles has accepted her respon- 
sibility.” 


Preparing for Higher Pressures 


bar growth of the great Westchester 
County residential section north of 
New York City has been so steady that 
all local sources of water-supply have 
proved inadequate. The New Rochelle 
Water Co., serving this area, has purchased 
increased quantities of water from New 
York City, tapping the Catskill Aqueduct 
where it passes through its territory. 
Catskill water gives higher pressures than 
the local impounding reservoirs and, con- 
sequently, reducing valves have become 
necessary. Protective development cf 
new residential areas and, at present, an 
isolated business district have necessitated 
installing booster pumps for certain sec- 
tions. In his article in this issue, P. 58. 
Wilson describes the system, the Pitom- 
eter survey, the use of reducing valves 
and booster pumps, and outlines methods 
so well in a few words that municipal 
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officials will find much worth studying for 
future consideration. 





Sanitary Districts in Missouri 
FTER a discouraging history, Missouri 
has at last passed a legislative act 
permitting the formation of sanitary dis- 
tricts for the construction of sanitary 
sewer systems. The bill became a law in 
March, 1927, and the first district to be 
organized includes the communities of 
Maywood, Mount Washington, Engle- 
wood, and Fairmount in Jackson County, 
in which Kansas City is located. The 
district will comprise about 5,000 acres 
and embraces a population of 10,000 or 
12,000, none of whom have previously 
been connected with any sewer systems. 


Destroy Algae or Destroy the 
Odor—W hich? 


HERE are two methods by which 

odors caused by algae in water may 
be eliminated. One is to destroy the 
odor, and the other is to destroy the algae 
which cause the odor. It is usually more 
practical to control the algae growth than 
to attempt to eliminate the odors. How 
tastes and odors caused by algae in water 
can be eliminated is described in an ar- 
ticle by Chester Cohen, Sanitary En- 
gineer, Texas State Health Department, 
in this issue of THe American City. It 
is generally conceded that, aside from the 
psychological effect, algae do not directly 
concern the health of the water consumer. 
They make a supply unpalatable or other- 
wise objectionable, however, and other 
sources of water may be resorted to which 
might be questionable from a sanitary 
standpoint. The relation between algae 
and bacteria is not well understood, but 
it may play some part in determining the 
sanitary quality of the water-supply. 


Publicity for Water-W orks 

OW many successful business enter- 

prises are there in your city that do 
not use various forms of advertising? 
Does your water-works advertise, or are 
you simply taking the attitude that there 
is no competition and, consequently, there 
is no use of advertising—as everybody 
must have water? It is a good idea to 
keep the public informed on improvements 
in your plant, how disease germs are re- 
moved from the water or killed, and at 
the same time to urge a freer use, not 
waste, of water. A clean plant with well- 
kept grounds is one of the best advertise- 
ments any plant can have. Just how 


ll 


Kirksville, Mo., has “sold” its water- 
works to the consumer is told in an article 
by Pearl D. Fife, Superintendent of Fil- 
tration, in this issue of THe AMERICAN 
Crry. 


Statistical Information Worth 
Study 

N any well-balanced publication it is im- 

possible to satisfy everybody by giving 
data to the finest detail. In Tue AMERI- 
can Crry statistics covering engineering 
data, it is aimed to cover as wide a field 
as 1s commensurate with the value ot tne 
information to the reader. Notable among 
the statistics compiled by THz AMERICAN 
City are the water-supply statistics of 
American municipalities, covering 4,300 
communities over 1,000 population. These 
have become standard. The sewerage and 
sewage-disposal statistics published in the 
1927 Municipal Index furnished a similar 
help in that field. In the 1926 Index were 
statistics on the collection and disposal 
of garbage, ashes and rubbish. In recent 
issues of Tue American Crry considerable 
attention has been paid to the statistics 
of water-works through the publication of 
data by states. In the November and De- 
cember, 1927, of THe AMERICAN 
City appeared statistics on the water-sup- 
plies of Maine; in November, 1927, data 
were published on the water-supplies of 
Colorado; in August water rates in 
Wisconsin cities were published; and in 
July, 1927, appeared statistics on water- 
supply and sewage treatment in Oregon. 
In this issue will be found statistics cov- 
ering sewerage and sewage treatment’ in 
all municipalities in the state of New 
York. 


issues 


Water-Waste Surveys in Rome 
and Fort Worth 

WATER-WASTE survey of a Roman 

aqueduct constructed between 313 B. 
C. and 50 A. D., was carefully studied 
by the old Roman engineers and reported 
in a delightful translation by Clemens 
Herschel. The old report calls attention to 
the fact that the Julian Aqueduct regained 
its normal quantity and held it even dur- 
ing notable droughts by reason of the 
“destruction of the branch pipes through 
which it was secretly despoiled.” At an- 
other point it is reported: “Whatever had 
been unlawfully drawn by the water men 
or had been wasted as a result of official 
negligence, has been recovered; this was 
practically equivalent to the finding of 
new sources of supply, as in fact the sup- 
ply was almost doubled.” The report of 
the recent water-waste survey in Fort 
Worth is not unlike this in that a total 
saving of 915,000 gallons per day was made 
as a result of the survey. This volume of 
water, valued at even the low figure of 5 
cents per 1,000 gallons, shows an annual 
saving of $16,000 per year. In his article 
appearing in this issue of THe AMERICAN 
Crry, Lewis A. Quigley, Superintendent, of 
Water-Works, Fort Worth, Texas, gives 
an interesting report. 





See Sections 9 and 12 of the 1928 
Municipal Index for valuable material 
on Water Supply and Purification, and 
Sewers, Sewerage and Sewage Disposal. 
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All Well Waters 


—Should Be Chlorinated! } 








THE 
ELIZABETHTOWN 
WATER 
COMPANY, 
ELIZABETH, 
NEW JERSEY 


uses the new 


every drop of 


well water. 


UBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERS 
are rapidly dissipating the old-fashioned 
but popular idea that well waters are pure 
and safe to drink just because they are 
well waters and come from under-ground 


sources. 


They know that well waters are liable 
to pollution—that a fissure in the rock or 
a break in the well casing often permits 
disease ladened contamination to enter the 
supposedly pure water—particularly in 
times of flood. 

They know that hundreds of Typhoid 
Fever Epidemics have been caused by well 
waters.— They know that the three out- 
standing typhoid epidemics in recent his- 
tory—Salem, Ohio— Lansing, Michigan— 
Santa Anna, California — were all caused 
by polluted, unchlorinated well water. 


W &T r¥e ° . 

emt eainaToR That is why there is a marked tendency 
Type MSP toward the chlorination of all well waters— 
to er c 


because a properly chlorinated water can- 
not cause disease — because chlorination 
will not change the physical or chemical 
characteristics of the water in any way— 
because chlorination costing but one cent 
per capita per year is the cheapest public 


health insurance. 


“The Only Safe Water is a Sterilized Water’? 
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ALSO SEE OUR ADVERTISEMENT PAGE 20 


Yes—we should like you to mention Taz American City. 
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EORGE W. SNYDER SAMUEL F. HASSLER FRANK T: LAMEY 

supertatendens of Parks and Supt. of Public Safety, Harris- Gen. Supt., New Chester Water 
Public Property, Reading, Pa. burg, Pa. Co., Chester, Pa. 
(Appointed 1928) (Appointed 1918) (Appointed 1920) 


WHO'S WHO 
_ WATER 
SUPPLY 


Installment No. 4—For Previ- 
ous Installments See January, 
February and March Issues 





EDW. D. RUTH 
Supt., Lancaster Water Bureau, 


(Appointed’ 1921) 








CHRISTIAN C. RASSIER ARTHUR MARTIN NELSON G. CLAYTON 
Supt. of Water Works, Shenan- Supt. of Water Works, Oil Supt., Pottsville Water Co., 
doah, Pa. City, Pa. Pottsville, Pa. 
(Appointed 1916) (Appointed 1928) (Appointed 1912) 

















H. BE. PRANKENFIELD Photograph by Bachrach 
Supt. of Water and Streets, CALEB MiLLS SAVILLE 





J. C. TURNER 
Supt. of Woter and Streets, 
uniata, a. 
missioners, Hartford, Conn. 
(Appointed 1913) (Appointed 1924) Com ren Be 











East Stroudsburg, Pa. Chief Engr., Board of Water 








WILLIAM H. REICHARD 
Supt.. Water Bureau, Bethle 
hem, Pa. 
(Appointed 1917) 

















W. C. HAWLEY 
Chief Engr. and Gen. Supt. 
Pennsylvania Water Co., Wil 
kinsburg, Pa. 
(Appointed 1902) 











EDWARD C. TAGGART 
Supt., Water Department, Am- 
bridge, Pa. 
(Appointed 1921) 








G. ALLEN SCHAEFER 
Supt. of Public Works and 
Water Works, Middletown, Conn. 

(Appointed 1925) 
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° a large residence 
IN 4alarge lenement }Or'a smal! one 


a large home 
a large camp 
a large city 





Any place-large or small- 
where people gather or live- 
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(STANDARD SIZE AND STANDARD FOR QUALITY SINCE 1907) 


PLAYGROUND EVerWearJuniorAPPAaralus 


(SMALL IN SIZE. A NEW 1928 LINE OF EVERWEAR EQUIPMENT) 


Write for Catalog No.20 or No.20-A, thelatter for'Junior outfits 
The Everwear Manufacturing (0. 
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A Notable Event in 
Municipal Music 
 agarrenis ee hundred people recently 
attended an impressive production of 
Handel’s oratorio, “The Messiah,’ pre- 
sented in the Memorial Auditorium at 
Sacramento, Calif., under auspices of the 
Musical Division of the municipal Recrea- 
tion Department. George Sim, Superin- 
tendent of Recreation, announced in con- 
nection with the production that it was 
not offered as an exhibition nor an enter- 
tainment, but as a sincere and dignified 
effort in community music. And thus it 
made itself felt when on the night of the 
performance the lights went out all over 
the great auditorium, and a huge cross at 
the rear of the stage was slowly illumi- 
nated, revealing the massed musicians. 
There were almost 400 of these, including 
the Chorus and the Municipal Symphony 
Orchestra. 

The costuming of the singers, the women 
wearing white caps and gowns, and the 
men black, gave a pageant-like effect to 
the scene, which was further enhanced by 
the character and the soft quality of the 
illumination, and by the seating in cross 
formation down the middle section of the 
auditorium, of the Sacramento Knights 
Templars in full uniform. The auditori- 
um, because of the simplicity of its archi- 
tecture and the soft harmony of its color- 
ings, afforded an appropriate setting for 
the production. 

This beautiful presentation completely 
fulfilled the Musical Division’s slogan, 
“Good Music for the Masses,” with Franz 
Dicks, conductor; Stewart W. Tulley, 
chorus director; and with members of the 
city’s outstanding musical clubs partici- 
pating. The community chorus has 250 
trained voices, and there are 75 instru- 
ments in the Municipal Symphony Or- 
chestra. 


Miniature Aircraft Contests on 
Local Playgrounds Will Prepare 
for Second National Tournament 

HE second national playground mini- 

ature aircraft tournament, under the 
auspices of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, will be held in 
Atlantic City, October 5 and 6, in con- 
nection with the Fifteenth National Rec- 
reation Congress. The purpose of the 
contest is to provide an enjoyable hand- 
craft activity and to educate boys and 
girls in the principles of building and fly- 
ing airplanes. 

Preliminary to the finals at Atlantic 
City, local contests will be held on play- 
grounds throughout the country. Accord- 
ing to the rules of the tournament, these 
local competitions are to be conducted 
under a committee which shall include, 
among others, the president or vice-presi- 
dent of the chamber of commerce; the 
superintendent of recreation or the play- 
ground director; newspaper editors; and 
the president or vice-president of the 
local aeronautic society, flying field or 
airport. Any person under twenty-one 
is eligible to the competition. All planes 
must be built and operated by the con- 
testants. The rules provide for ten junior 
and senior outdoor and indoor events for 
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model and power-driven planes. 
events rubber 


In most 
motors are specified. 
Launching by hand, rising off the ground, 
and rising off water are some of the tests 
to which the tiny aircraft will be sub- 
jected. 

Contestants who make the five best rec- 
ords in the country in each of the ten 
events will be eligible to compete in the 
finals at Atlantic City. Awards of medals 
and cups will be made to national win- 
ners by the magazine Popular Aviation 

Twenty thousand boys and girls entered 
the preliminary competitions last year, 
and it seems likely that there will be 
more this year. The same national com- 
mittee will serve again, with the addi- 
tion of one new member, Henry Ford 
Orville Wright and Colonel Charles A 
Lindbergh are the co-chairmen. Other 
members of the committee are Com- 
mander Richard E. Byrd, Porter Adams, 
President of the National Aeronautical 
Association; F. Trubee Davidson, Assist- 
ant Secretary for Aeronautics, War De- 
partment; Harry F. Guggenheim, Presi- 
dent of the Daniel Guggenheim Fund for 
the Promotion of Aeronautics; Clifford B 
Harmon, President, International League 
of Aviators; Joseph Lee, President, Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of 
America; William P. MacCracken, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary of Aeronautics, De- 
partment of Commerce; Colonel Theodor 
Roosevelt, and Edward P. Warner, assist- 
ant Secretary of Aeronatics, Navy Depart- 
ment. 

Full particulars concerning the tourna- 
ment will be supplied by the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America, 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Golf for Small Towns by Bond 
Issue or Philanthropy 
— are thousands of public gol! 
courses in the country, and ample 
devel- 
opment of thousands more, according to 
incidental facts stated in “A Manufac- 
turer Looks at Golf,” the feature articl 
in Golfdom, for February, 1928. Smaller 
towns, taken as a whole, have as yet com- 
paratively few courses, though the inter- 
est is alive there, as elsewhere. Nearly 
always, this manufacturer states, there 
are idle acreages near the towns, which 
are waiting to be turned into links. The 
towns themselves are able to finance the 
construction of courses by bond issue. 


opportunity for th successful 


15 


The bankers and real estate men are alive 
to the possibilitie s of golf-course de velop- 
ment for the enhancement of surrounding 
property ind make good allies to the 
cause, And there are philanthropically in- 
clined residents in many places, who are 
able ind—if they 
would perhap 


be come 


interested, 
willing—to donate 
ground I ven a completed golf course 
where 


able to 


nmunity itself does not feel 


Backyard Playgrounds East 

and West 

” the stim: im play, 
even children of pre -school age who are 


too small to go alone to the public play- 
grounds are 


ilation of interest 


receiving increasing consid- 
eration from municipal and civic bodies. 
The second annual backyard contest now 
being promoted by the City Planning As- 
sociation in Buffalo (see page 141) repre- 
scents one of the ways of municipal concern 
for the small child’s play. The movement 
on the Pacific Coast is exemplified by the 
Los Angeles Parks and Playgrounds Asso- 
ciation’s Home Bureau of Play,* and by the 
instructions issued by the Recreation Asso- 
ciation for home ground layouts, including 
plans, with sketches and specifications for 
Now, no Oakland 
garage in a family with children is con- 


homemade equipment 


sidered to be functioning completely un- 
less its drive is hard-surfaced as a lane for 
skates, tricycles, and wagons, 
its rear wall equipped with a basketball 
goal, and its side wall as the backstop of 
1 handball court. In St. Louis, the Park 
ind Playgrounds Association last year held 


scooters, 


» home playground contest in which there 
were 500 entries. The prize was awarded 
to Louis Pahl, a 13-vear-old boy, whose 
backyard had been improved it a cost of 
$3. Representative of the mgeniously de- 
vised equipment of all sorts which this 
prize-winning yard boasts is the clubhouse. 
In size it is 6 x 6 x 5 feet with a roof of 
asbestos shingles, and two small windows. 
It has a concrete foundation, and set-in 
brick doorsteps. The sides are weather- 
boarded, and are being covered with tar 
paper as it can be “found.” The flagpole 
is a piece of pipe from a waste heap. 

The ge neral ims ol backyard play- 
to provide play places that 
are safe and near home 
ticipation by 


grounds are: 
; to encourage par- 
parents in juvenile good 
times; to discourage play on the streets. 
There is an additional value in boy-made 
playgrounds such as the St. Louis prize- 
winner in tl they provide an incentive 
to certain = creative ind experimental 
enterprises on the part of the youngsters 
which are of the essence of recreation of 
the highest order 

The Pacific Coast cities mentioned issue 
pamphlets illustrating the equipment of 
home playgrounds. The Children’s Bu- 
reau, Washington, has a 5-cent leaflet on 
the subject, and there is a chapter on the 
subject in “The Organization and Ad- 
ministration of Playgrounds and Recrea- 
tion,” by Jay B. Nash (reviewed in Tug 
American Crry, October, 1927, p. 553). 


See Tue American City, January, 1928, p. 163. 
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VOTING MACHINES 


For | 
Speed — Accuracy — Economy | 
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Nasir marked superiority of 
the voting machine over 
the old paper ballot has led 
progressive officials in more 
than 1,800 cities, towns and 
villages to adopt this modern 
method of voting. New York 
City uses 3,000 machines. 
Over 5,000,000 voters will cast 
their ballots on voting ma- 
chines in the Presidential 
election next November. 
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Write today for illustrated pamphlets : 


Automatic Registering 


Machine Co., Inc. 


Jamestown New York 
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Interest on City Bank Deposits 

HE amount of a city’s funds on de- 
é posit in banks is sometimes very 
large, particularly during the months fol- 
lowing tax collections. Good administra- 
tion and the public interest demand that 
the city shall receive a fair rate of inter- 
est on these funds. This point is empha- 
sized in a recent report, No. 64, of the 
Municipal Information Bureau at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, wherein are sum- 
marized the rates of interest received on 
bank deposits by 39 Wisconsin cities with 
population of 5,000 or more. Three of 
these cities received 3 per cent, 12 re- 
ceived 214 per cent, one received 214 per 
cent, 12 received 2 per cent, 2 received 
13% per cent, and 5 received only 1% 
per cent. Four years previously the Bu- 
reau had made a similar inquiry, which 
showed slightly higher rates received by 
the cities. In eleven cities the interest 
rate has been reduced, while in only one 
has it increased. 


The City and the Gasoline Tax 
‘ORTY-SIX states and the District of 
Columbia are utilizing the tax on 
gasoline as a supplement to other sources 
of state revenue, and particularly, of 
course, aS a means of satisfying the in- 
satiable demand for highways. Starting 
at one cent a gallon in Oregon in 1919, 
there has been a steady increase, the rate 
now ranging from two cents in one-third 


The Municipal Bond 


New York's New “Legal Investment” Law Will Aid 


By SANDERS SHANKS, JR. 
Eprtor, The Bond Buyer 


OR hundreds of cities, counties and 
school districts scattered throughout 
the country, the most important recent 
development affecting the municipal bond 
market was the passage by the New York 
Legislature of a measure completely revis- 
ing that section of the banking law which 
regulates the investment operations of 
savings banks and trust funds. This bill 
vas approved by Governor Smith on 
March 21, and takes effect immediately. 
For a number of years, savings bank 
executives, municipal bond lawyers, bond 
dealers and publishers of financial jour- 
nals devoted to the bond market have 
been making a more or less concerted 
effort to secure legislation which would 
extend the list of “legal investments.” A 
year ago the Legislature appointed a joint 
investigating committee to study the sub- 
ject, and on February 15 of this year that 
committee filed a report completely 
endorsing a program of legislation pre- 
pared by the State Savings Banks Asso- 
ciation. Four bills were introduced, three 
of which extend the list of legal invest- 
ments to embrace new classes of securi- 
ties (viz., publie utility bonds, railroad 
equipment trust and terminal securities 
and promissory notes secured by legal 
bonds), while the other revises the exist- 
ing law in such manner as to greatly 
broaden the field of investment in munic- 
ipal issues. 
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of the states to five cents in a few. A 
study of the tax has recently been made 
by Prof. F. G. Crawford of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, the results of which appear in 
a booklet of the Municipal Administra- 
tion Service entitled “The Administra- 
tion of the Gasoline Tax in the United 
States.” 

In 24 states the proceeds of the tax go 
entirely to the state for highway purposes. 
In 20 states some portion is distributed 
to local communities—usually to coun- 
ties only. In only four states—Indiana, 
Kansas, Michigan and Ohio—is there a 
direct distribution of the state tax to 
cities, although the argument has been 
raised that certain streets of every city 


Under the old law the only munic- 
ipal bonds which could qualify as legal 
investments for New York savings banks 
and trust funds were those issued by cities 
having a population of 45,000 and a net 
debt not in excess of 7 per cent of the 
valuation of taxable property. The only 
exception to this is that in states adjoin- 
ing New York there is no population re- 
striction, and bonds of counties and small 
places are eligible. 

The new law reduces the population re- 
quirement to 30,000, substitutes a debt 
limit of 12 per cent of valuation of real 
property for 7 per cent of all taxable prop- 
erty and legalizes bonds of school dis- 
tricts and counties which are coterminous 
with or which include a city which meets 


Amount Municipality 
$22,500,000 New York State 
3.000 Gibson Co., Ind 
50,000 La Porte Co., Ind 
1,500,000 Monroe Co., N. Y 
7,500,000 Philadelphia, Pa. 
52,000,000 New York, N. Y 
70,000 Burlington, Vt. 
125,000 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
400,000 Jefferson Co., Pa 
600,000 Salt Lake City, Utah 
500,000 West Hartford, Conn 
100,000 Toledo, Ohio 
25,000 Rome, N. Y 
800,000 King Co., Wash., Sch. Dist. No. 1 
60,000 Menominee, Mich 
444,000 Chattanooga, Tenn. 
162,000 Allendale, N. J., Sch. Dist 
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ire part of the state highway system, but 
the state does not help finance them; 
the opposing argument being that the 
cities derive enovgh benefit from the high- 
ways to justify their expenditures.* In 
a few cities a tax of 4% or 1 cent is col- 
lected in addition to the state tax, to go 
toward the cost of additional mainte- 
nance and reconstruction caused by traf- 
fic that does not benefit the adjoining 
property. As to this practice Professor 
Crawford says: 

‘This form of the gasoline tax lacks 
virtue. Collected in addition to a state 
tax, it has the tendency to make the state 
tax unpopular. It creates a ring of gas 
stations around the city where gasoline is 
cheaper. A better system would be to 
grant more subsidies or divert a portion 
of the gasoline tax proceeds directly to 
the cities.” 


*Of interest in this connection is the follow- 
ing paragraph from a paper on “Highways is 
Terms of Transportation,"’ delivered by J. Gordon 
McKay, Chief of the Division of Highway Eco- 


* nomics of the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, at 


the 1928 Purdue Road School: 

“The several surveys completed by the Bureau 
of Public Roads clearly show that the traffie 
using our state highway systems is predomi- 
nantly city-owned passenger-car and motor-truck 
traffic, farm-owned motor vehicles comprising only 
a small part of the total traffic. In Ohio in 1925, 
farm-owned passenger cars and motor trucks made 
up only 12.4 and 15.5 per cent respectively of the 
total traffic. In Vermont during 1926, farm- 
owned passenger cars comprised one-tenth and 
city-owned passenger cars nine-tenths of the total 
passenger-car traffic on the State Aid system.” 


Market 


Municipal Borrowing 


the requirements of the law. A further 
important change is the elimination of the 
debt limit entirely in the case of any 
city having a population of 150,000, as- 
sessed valuation of real property of $200,- 
000,000 and unlimited power of taxation 
to pay its bonded debts. 

The phrase “legal investment for sav- 
ings banks and trust funds in New York.” 
used in describing an issue of bonds, is 
understood by investors everywhere to 
denote the very highest possible quality. 
To permit hundreds of additional borrow- 
ing communities to qualify in the eastern 
“legal” market is a development of the 
greatest importance. 

The following table of representative 
issues indicates the trend of the market: 


Rate Net Yield 
% Maturity % 
3%, 3% & 4 3.692% 
4% v 3.71 
4% rr. 3.80 
3% & 4 fr. Av 3.822 
4 fr. Opt. 3.86 
’ v 3.806 
3.89 
3.89 
3.90 
3.91 
3.92 
3.98 
3.99 
13% Yr. Avg. 4.00 
11% Yr. Avg. 4.16 
11 5/6 Yr. Avg. & 30 Yr 4.17 
21% Yr. Avg 434 
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yy CletiMieces the Race Grown 


The regal magnificence of the court of Louis XIV over- 
shadowed in splendor’s display even the pomp of imperial 
Rome . . . But it shone as a jewel in a barnyard’s muck! 
For radiating from it were the streets of the poor—abomina- 
tions in slop and dirt—incubators of epidemic disease. 


Step by step cities have advanced since then. Phase by phase 
the public health has been improved. In the van of the march 
have been the great crusaders for hygiene and sanitation. 


And to 20th century sanitation Bartlett-Snow contribute the 
Sterling Destructor for waste disposal. A Sterling Destructor 
consumes garbage and refuse by fire. The products of its fur- 
naces are sterile, odorless gases and a little ash. It cannot give 
offense. 


Read about it in our interesting Sterling Destructor booklet. 


THE C. O. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. 
6220 Harvard Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


Bartlett - Snow 


efuse Disposal Plants 





Do you mention Taz Amearcan Crry when writing? Please do. 
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Recreation: An Industrial Asset 


HE industrial survey is a form of 
community publicity of compara- 


tively recent origin. Its function is to 
present all facts bearing upon the city or 
district as an industrial location. In the 
ideal, it is am economic appraisal which 
deals also with physical, financial, govern- 
mental and other conditions influencing 
the business, industry, and well-being of 
the community. In actual practice, some 
industrial surveys are concentrated chiefly 
upon business facts and figures, others 
constitute themselves glowing, “boost- 
er” propaganda, and still others, nearer 
the ideal, give a fair all-round represen- 
tation of the city’s possibilities on the 
human welfare side as well as the side 
having to do with business welfare. The 


‘recently issued industrial survey of the 


city of Rutland, Vt., is of the latter classi- 


‘fication, a concise, detailed statement of 


amusement and recreational facilities be- 


‘ing listed among its assets, with facts con- 


cerning them. Such a report shows the 
tendency on the part of established indus- 
trial cities towards the same sort of 
humanization of industry now strikingly 
observable in certain new industrial 
towns. 


Effective City Planning Requires 
Intelligent Long-Term Financing 

HE fact that a carefully considered 

plan for the physical development of 
a city over a period of years requires 
eqally intelligent consideration of the 
methods of paying for the proposed im- 
provements, is recognized in the Standard 
City Planning Enabling Act, prepared by 
the Advisory Committee on City Planning 
of the U. 8. Department of Commerce. 
In explaining its recommendations of the 
grant of advisory power in this matter to 
city planning commissions, the commit- 
tee says: 

“This is one of the most important 
functions of planning commissions. Practi- 
cally all municipalities carefully budget 
their annual appropriations from current 
funds for current operating purposes. 
Much of the waste in municipal public 
affairs, however, has come from the fail- 
ure to budget or program the expenditure 
of bonds or capital funds. In the case 
of the budget of current funds for current 
operating expenses, the original prepara- 
tion of the budget, that is, its tentative 
form for submission to council, falls 
usually and appropriately within the 
function of the administration, that is, 
the mayors or heads of the administrative 
departments. A bond budget or program 
of major improvements, however, should, 
by virtue of its nature, cover not one year 
but many years in the future, preferably 
ten years. The city administration is 
elected or appointed for a short period 
and is occupied with immediate and press- 
ing questions. The original or tentative 
preparation of a bond budget or improve- 
ment program should be made by a body 
less temporary in its nature and less sub- 
ject to current and urgent pressures. The 
planning commission appears to be the 
appropriate body to make the first or ten- 
tative draft of the improvement program. 
It is the body best fitted to adjust such 
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& program to tne city plan. As from 
year to year council authorizes bond is- 
sues and the construction of major im- 
provements, council will not be bound by 
such a program, but such a program is 
an essential part of any economical fiscal 
system, and the planning commission, for 
the above reasons, would seem to be the 
appropriate body to prepare it.” 


““More Flowers for Hometown” 
N excellent suggestion from Nacos 
News, the official publication of the 
National Association of Commercial Or- 
ganization Secretaries: 

“Purchase several pounds of flower seed, 
selecting a variety, preferably a perennial, 
that will do well in your climate. Place 
the seed in packets, enough in each to 
plant a small flower-bed. On the front 
of the packets print, ‘Distributed by the 
Chamber of Commerce in the interest of 
making Hometown the flower city of our 
state.’ 

“On the reverse side give planting in- 
structions, together with a list of flowers 
that may be planted at the same season 
of the year. Your local seed houses will 
supply such a list. Mention also that 
more of the variety of seed contained in 
the packet may be obtained from any of 
Hometown’s seed stores, mentioning inci- 
dentally that other products, as well as 
seeds, can be bought more advantageously 
at home than in some other city. 

“Distribute the seed packets to school 
children to take home to plant. Secure 
the cooperation of the teachers in get- 
ting over the Chamber of Commerce mes- 
sage of More Flowers for Hometown.” 


Growth of the Community 
Trust Idea 


ESCRIBING community trust pro- 
cedure as the most carefully devised 
mechanism that has yet been fashioned 
for the administration of permanent funds 
for charitable and educational objects, 
Ralph Hayes, Vice-President of the Chat- 
ham Phenix National Bank and Trust Co. 
of New York, and Director of The New 
York Community Trust, in a recent talk 
before the Corporate Fiduciaries Associa- 
tion of New Haven, at Yale College, gave 
some interesting figures as to funds which 
are being distributed and administered by 
community trusts: 
“In so far as I am aware, no compila- 
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tion has been published heretofore show- 
ing the principal held and the income dis- 
tributed by the various community trusts. 
During the past few weeks we have com- 
municated with nearly all of these organi- 


zations now functioning, and while we 
cannot say that our information is com- 
plete, such calculation as we are able to 


make indicates that in 1925, 16 community 
trusts had begun distribution and the 
amount distributed was $441,856; that in 
1926 the number of distributing trusts had 
increased to 18 and the sum disbursed had 
grown to a total of $492,429; that in 1927, 
the distributing trusts numbered 19, and 
their appropriations had gained another 
$100,000 and reached $593,036. Now, at 
the beginning of 1928, the community 
trusts with funds actually in hand are 30 
in number. They are scattered through 
20 states. They have upward of 175 banks 
and trust acting as their 
trustees. They are administering funds 
that have risen, in the aggregate, to some- 
thing more than $14,500,000.” 

Describing the method whereby a com- 
munity trust avoids the rigid and inflexi- 
ble definitions of purpose that have 
wrecked so many charitable trusts, the 
speaker said: 


companies 


“The objects for which the Distribution 
Committee Trust may instruct the trustee 
to pay out income from any fund must 
be those precise purposes which are de- 
scribed by the founder of that fund in the 
will or deed of trust creating it, coupled, 
however, in every instance, with the con- 
current provision that if, in future circum- 
stances, it should become apparent to the 
Committee that a, literal execution of the 
original term is impossible or impractic- 
able, then the Committee is instructed and 
directed by the founder to make such 
amendments as are calculated to preserve 
the fund from obsolescence.” 


Dignifying Newly Naturalized 
Citizens 
CF February 24, at the Y. M.C. A. in 
Orange, N. J., 308 recently natural- 
ized citizens were given an official wel- 
come by the Governor of the state, A. 
Harry Moore. The Chamber of Com- 
merce of the Oranges and Maplewood par- 
ticipated in the welcome. Russell Colgate, 
one of the members of the Chamber of 
Commerce, presided at the meeting and 
introduced the Governor. The arrange- 
ments were in charge of Harry Hassel- 
bauer, another member of the Chamber 
of Commerce, who had charge of the 
Americanization Committee of the Y. M. 
C. A., which materially assisted many of 
the new citizens in attaining the grasp of 
civic knowledge necessary to their quali- 
fication. 


The Forward Steps 

recorded on pages 140 to 149 of this issue 
contain numerous items of interest to civic 
and commercial organizations. See also 
“Membership Councils—A New Develop- 
ment in Chamber of Commerce Organiza- 
tion” (page 150), and “The Veterans’ List” 
(page 151). The items under “Municipal 
Advertising” in the Index to Contents are 
of special interest. 
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FLASH! FLASH! FLASH! 





Sixty times a minute a bright, 








piercing light—always working 


—always dependable— 


because the W & T Dry Battery 


“= 


Flasher is equipped with an au- 





tomatic lamp changer. If a bulb 
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burns out, another bulb automa- 


tically takes its place. 


Can’t we send you more informa- 
tion about this dependable warn- 


ing signal which is being en- 





dorsed by scores of outstanding 


traffic experts? 


Write vi or 


TECHNICAL PuBLICATION No. 86 


Also see our advertisement on Page 12 
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WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
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Manufacturers of Chlorine Control Apparatus 
NEWARK . NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH DALLAS KANSASCITY 
LOS ANGELES SEATTLE ST. LOUIS BUFFALO HARRISBURGH INDIANAPOLIS DETROIT 
WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD,, LONDON, ENGLAND 
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Yes—we should like you to mention Tae American Crrvy. 
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4 Notable Fire Prevention Record 
TT‘ HE fire losses of Augusta, Ga., for 

1927 were the lowest in ten years— 
smong the lowest of any city in the South. 
This reduction, says Safeguarding America 
igainst Fire, was made in the face of 
Imost insurmountable obstacles, and was 
jue largely to the effects of Henry M 
North, Chairman of the Fire Prevention 
Committee of the Augusta Board of Fire 
Underwriters, and Fire Chief John B. Ken- 
nedy. In cooperation with city officials, 
insurance men and the public, these gentle- 
men quietly promoted a campaign for the 
removal of buildings which would prove a 
menace in case of fire, and in this work 
Chief Kennedy was no respecter of per- 
sons. During the year more than 5,000 
hazards were eliminated, the personnel of 
the fire department was brought to a high 
standard of efficiency, and equipment was 
purchased of a type needed by a city the 
size of Augusta. Effort was also made to 
induce the public to cooperate with the 
fire department in preventing fires. 

The example set by Augusta is one which 
The National Board of Fire Underwriters 
believes might well be emulated by all 
cities in the United States. Inspections 
made by members of fire departments are 
the greatest aids in curtailing of fire losses. 
Once located, the worst hazards can be 
removed if sufficient pressure is brought to 
bear. Inspections should go hand in hand 
with the purchase of adequate fire appa- 
ratus to make cities more safe from fires. 
Then the national fire waste will be re- 
duced. 


Police Training Facilities 
MEETING was held in Albany on 
February 16 under the auspices of the 
New York State Conference of Mayors 
and other Municipal Officials to discuss 
police training problems. 

A survey made by the persons attend- 

ing the conference shows that municipal 
police training schools are now being op- 
erated in Buffalo, Syracuse, Schenectady, 
Troy and New York City, and that, dur- 
ing the present year, new schools will be 
established in Rochester and Utica. It 
also shows that these schools will have 
facilities to train recruits and 
patrolmen of two years, or less 
service for all of the other cities 
and first-class villages in the state. 
The Conference arranged for the 
preparation of a report to be sent 
to all municipalities in the state, 
showing the existing facilities and 
the methods of training. 


A Model County Highway 
with Distinct Traffic Lanes 
HE Board of Supervisors of 
Westchester County, New 
York, in cooperation with the city 
of White Plains, undertook last 
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feet wide at an approximate cost 
of $7,500 per mile. The improvement is 
described as follows in the February 16 
Bulletin of the Westchester County Plan- 
ning Federation by County Engincer 
Charles MacDonald, who completed the 
project during the working season of 1927: 

“Under official designation as County 
Road No. 62, a contract was awarded in 
the spring of 1927 by the County Board 
of Supervisors to widen and improve @ 
portion 1.64 miles in length. The 40-foot- 
wide pavement consists of four 10-foot- 
wide strips of heavily reinforced concrete, 
§ inches in thickness. The alignment has 
been rectified to eliminate short-radius 
curves, and grades have been made as 
easy as possible. Wide earth shoulders, 
nearly a mile of protective fencing, eleva- 
tion of the curves, and proper warning 
signs at points of real danger, have pro- 
duced one of the best highways in the 
county. 

“Of particular interest, however, in the 
expedition of traffic, and a comparative ly 
recent development, has been the marking 
of the traffic lanes. At each of the three 
longitudinal joints between the adjacent 
10-foot strips, a broad band of black has 
been painted on the pavement to define 
the lanes for traffic, for the full length of 
the contract. This is to discourage the 
“middle of the road” driver who on other 
roads congests traffic and makes ineffective 


Own Life 


Disaster! 68 Pedestrians killed 
and 884 Pedestrians injured in 
Cincinnati in 1927. 


“Cross streets at corners on green 
lights or amber lights following red. 
Don’t Cross between intersections.” 


C. O. Sherrill, City Manager 





year the improvement of a portion 
of Westchester Avenue, constitut- 


Boy Scout Jamborodeo| 
Music Hall, March 17 








ing part of the main cross-country 
thoroughfare from White Plains to 
Port Chester. This highway had 
been originally developed by the 
state in 1913, the pavement con- 
sisting of waterbound macadam 16 


OF CINCINNATI STREET 


THE ABOVE POSTER IS CARRIED ON THE REAR END 
CARS IN CONNECTION WITH 
A CONTINUOUS CAMPAIGN WHICH THE CITY ADMINIS. 
TRATION AND THE PUBLIC ARE CONDUCTING FOR 


GREATER TRAFFIC SAFETY 


the wider pavements which have been 
placed to commodate several lines of 
moving traffic. With signs erected at in- 
tervals of about 2,000 feet bearing the 
legend ‘Drive to the Right,’ it is hoped 
to educate the motorist to keep to the 
side of the pavement and thereby permit 


faster traffic to pass by.” 


Quick Intercommunication 
for Police Departments 
ape efficiency of the new printer-tele- 
graph system installed by the Boston 
Police Department was shown when a man 
who gave his name as James Murphy was 
placed under arrest. After finger-prints 
had been taken, the man was identified as 
James McGlone and this information was 
sent out to all stations by the machine 
In a few minutes reports came in from 
three stations stating that the man was 
wanted for violation of parole, larceny of 
an automobile, and for operating a motor 
vehicle while under the influence of 
liquor. 


Polite Reminders of Pro- 
hibited Parking 
— on the part of the po- 
lice department in dealing with minor 

motor-code offenses is urged in a letter re- 
cently written to the Evening Press of 
Asbury Park, N. J., by a local merchant, 
Charles M. Baker. Mr. Baker expresses 
his ideals for the “friendly city” rather than 
the one which enforces the letter of the 
law where violations are unintentional 
and inconsequential. He is convinced that 
the often summarily delivered “Tell it to 
the judge” injunction might be replaced 
by a more telling “We are sure you did 
not know” explanation, since (in his 
experience) few licensed drivers delib- 
erately violate the law. 

Mr. Baker suggests that a police ticket 
for wrong parking be worded something 
something like this: 


Courtesy Notice 
You have parked your car in 
a prohibited space and we be- 
lieve this violation to have been 
unintentional. Kindly accept 
this courtesy notice as a sug- 
gestion not to repeat the offense 
Police Department 
of Asbury Park 
THE FRIENDLY CITY 


‘This is a resort community,” 
Mr. Baker continues, “visited by 
motorists from various states. So 
long as motor regulations are not 
uniform throughout the country 
one can hardly be expected to 
know what is required in every 
hamlet and town. 


“Have a little faith in human 
nature Realize that a violation 
may be the result of ignorance 
rather than intention. Let a city 
get the reputation of being too 
keen on automobile arrests and it 
will soon be given a wide berth by 
the traveling public.” 
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Worlds Gold. Standar: 


Fire Alarm « Police 


Signalling Systems 


Wherever you travel the world over—from historic Windsor Castle, England, to Cape Town, South 
Africa—you will find Gamewell fire alarm and police signaling systems protecting life and property. 


During the past half century Gamewell Systems have found their way into the leading municipal- 
ities and industrials of the world. More than 95 per cent. of all the municipal fire alarm and police 


signal systems in this country can be identified by the Gamewell ‘‘Hand of Lightning."’ 


Leading industrials such as General Electric, Westinghouse, Ford, Edison, Victor Talking Ma- 
chine, Philadelphia Electric and scores of others employing the cream of the world’s engineering 


skill, selected Gamewell systems. 


National and state property including Navy Yards, Army Barracks, Government Buildings and 


Veterans’ and State Hospitals are also equipped with Gamewell Systems. 


That is why you will always find Gamewell Systems referred to as ‘‘The World’s Gold Standard 


Fire Alarm and Police Signaling.”’ 


The Gamewell Company 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
“A Box A Block’’ 








Yes—we should like you to mention Tue American City. 
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Pittsburgh to Install Flexible Progressive Traffic 
Control Signal System Covering 
100 Downtown Intersections 


N February 8, 1928, the Council 
() of the city of Pittsburgh enacted 

an ordinance for a bond issue of 
$125,000 for a traffic control signal sys- 
tem to cover practically the entire cen- 
tral business district, often called Pitts- 
burgh’s “Golden Triangle.” The ordi- 
nance was promptly signed by the 
Mayor, and on March 6 the bonds were 
sold. 


The system is to be a flexible pro- 
gressive traffic control (‘stop-and-go’’) 
signal system and is to provide for pro- 
gressive movement through approxi- 
mately one hundred intersections. 

The city’s decision to install the sys- 
tem was based on the recommendations 
of its Better Traffic Committee, which 
studied the subject exhaustively in a 
comprehensive street traffic survey. 


Restricting its intensive study to the 
central business district, the committee 
prepared its survey program as a thor- 
ough engineering study of all factors re- 
lating to a downtown traffic signal sys- 
tem—seeking answers to the following 
questions: 

1. Feasibility—Would any traffic con- 
trol system “work” successfully in Pitts- 
burgh’s complicated downtown district 
with its many narrow streets, its few out- 
let arteries, its poorly coordinated street 
system, its acute-angled intersections and 
numerous close intersection-groups, its 
many short blocks with little reservoir ca- 
pacity? (See accompanying map, Fig. 1.) 

2. Improvement of Traffic Conditions. 
—Even if feasible, would a mechanical 
signal system improve vehicular and pe- 
destrian traffic flow, reduce accidents, and 
reduce conflicts and “confusion” to a 
worth-while extent? 

3. Economic Justification—If the an- 
swers to the above questions were favor- 
able, would the cost of the system be war- 
ranted, comparing it to the exclusively 
manual control now in effect? 


TraFric ENGINEER, Crry oF 


By BURTON W. MARSH 


Survey Organization and Studies 
John M. Rice, consulting engineer, was 
Chairman of the Special Survey Sub- 
Committee. As rapidly as possible, the 


survey staff was organized. With the 
writer as director of the survey staff was 
associated, as technical advisor, Prof. L. 
W. MelIntyre, of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, who also took immediate charge 
of many of the studies. The remainder 
of the survey staff consisted of a super- 
visor, an office engineer, a field party 
chief, two statisticians, draftsmen, and a 
varying number of field observers 

The City Bureau of Traffic Planning, 
aided by 700 Boy Scouts and others, 
carried out several important basic 
studies before the separate survey staff 
began its work. 

One chapter of the survey report 
deals with the underlying reasons for the 
downtown traffic problem, and also 


PirtsspurGH, Pa 


shows certain important traffic trends 

Business concentration as an underly- 
ing cause is emphasized by the fact that 
there is $100,000,000 building 
program under way in the “Golden Tri- 
angle.” 

Studies bring out the retarding effect 
of horse-drawn vehicles on other traffic 
on the narrow streets, a horse’s walking 
speed during the evening peak period 
being but 3.2 miles per hour, and his 
running speed but 4.2 miles per hour. 
Street cars in the same period average 
6.7 miles per hour between stops, and 
motor vehicles average 10.4 miles per 
hour. During the afternoon peak pe- 
riod, the average number of horse-drawn 
vehicles counted per street was generally 
less than 15 per hour. An interesting 
trend is shown in the number of horse- 
drawn vehicles registered in the city— 
there having been a steady drop from 


now a 
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approximately 7,000 in 


1917 to about 


2500 in The slow, horse-drawn 


1927. 


vehicle problem is a constantly decreas- 


A study 


of block lengths showed that 
about two-thirds of the number of down- 
town blocks are less than 300 feet in 


blocks over 


Short blocks mean small 


There are only 21 


t long. 


reservoir capacity, and complicate signal 
s design. 
Street Use 

In Chapter HII the subject of street 
use in the downtown district is covered 
ng detai \ few high-lights may 
be general interest 

The Pittsburgh survey bears out sev- 
eral other recent surveys as to modes 


insportation used by people enter- 


d leaving the central business dis- 
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trict. Nearly 15 per cent walk to and 
from the district. Of those are 
transported on the streets, practically 
70 per cent use though the 
number of cars represents only 
12.2 per cent of the passenger-carrying 
vehicles on the streets 


W ho 


street cars 
street 


The passenger 
carries but 29.2 per cent of 
the people transported on the streets, 
although it constitutes 87.1 
the passenger-carrying 
streets. Concentration § cert 
quires mass transportation 

It is also interesting to note 
mercial 
quarter of the downtown vehicular traf- 
fic 


Several different studies of pedestrian 


automobile 


per cent of 
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vehicles constitute nearly one- 


traffic were made—the number of sec- 
onds required to cross the roadway, num- 
ber crossing against the signal, volume 
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counts, etc. At the intersection of Fift! 
Avenue and Smithfield Street, ther 
were 105,917 pedestrian crossings by 
tween 8 A. M. and 6 P. M. on one ave 
age day. 

Considerable study was given to the 
lane use of streets, the relative use of the 
curb lane on no-parking streets, times 
required for turns classified according to 
lanes, delays and interferences caused by 
left turns, ete. 

Many other studies were made to se- 
cure data directly concerning the ques 
tion of the traffic signal system. Among 
these were: a study of time required for 
vehicles and for street 
through, or “clear,” intersections; a 
study of time necessary for vehicles to 
start after “Go” signal is given (“stand- 
by losses’) ; 


cars to pass 


a study of “turn infiltra- 
tions” and their effect on the reservoir 
capacity of short blocks. 


Main Conclusions and Recommenda- 

tions 

After careful analysis of the facts, the 
following main conclusions were reached: 

1. In view of its great volume and 
primary importance, first consideration 
should be given in the design of any traffic 
control system to pedestrian traffic. Nearly 
two-thirds of all people who crossed six 
major intersections did so as pedestrians. 

2. Pedestrian traffic should then obey 
the traffic signals. 

3. Of all street transportation units, 
the street car deserves primary considera- 
tion in the design of any signal system, 
since it transports the great majority of 
the people. 

4. Immediate consideration should be 
given to the elimination of many trouble- 
some left turns. 

5. The completion of certain important 
street improvement projects should not 
prove any serious hindrance to a flexible 
signal system. 

6. Immediate consideration should be 
given to the prohibition of horse-drawn 
traffic on certain major streets during the 
afternoon peak hours, because of the very 
small amount of such traffic, and because 
of its slow speed and consequently serious 
congesting effect. 

7. A properly designed electric traffic 
control signal system for the downtown 
district is feasible, would improve traffic 
conditions considerably, and would be eco- 
nomically justifiable. Not only did the 
final timing diagrams show that a proper 
system would “work,” but also the follow- 
ing supporting conclusions were drawn: 


IMPROVEMENT OF TRAFFIC CONDITIONS 

(a) A saving in time to traverse the 
signalized area of at least 30 per cent 
could be expected. 

(b) The control system would postpone 
the day when the saturation point of the 
narrow streets will be reached. 

(c) It would increase the ease and con- 
venience of doing business in the down- 
town district. It would thus retard pre- 
mature decentralization of business. 

(d) The system would provide sixteen- 
hour control contrasted to approximately 
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eight-hour control as at present 

(e) Experience in other cities indicates 
that a material reduction in traffic acci- 
dents would result from the installation. 

f) It would make provision for pedes- 
trians to cross the roadway in an orderly 
and dignified fashion. 

(g) Signals are more easily seen and 
have a greater attention-compelling value 
than an officer. 

(h) Experience in other cities, notably 
Chicago, indicates that considerable im- 
provement in loading and acceleration of 
street cars would result from the installa- 
tion. Street-car operators and the public 
in general, would strive to “keep in step” 
with the system. 


ECONOMIC JUSTIFICATION 

(a) An annual saving in cost of han- 
dling traffic in the district would be se- 
cured. This would amount to at least 
$16,000 under present conditions and to 
more as traffic continued to increase. 

(b) The system would make unnecessary 
a constant increase in traffic officers in the 
downtown district, providing, as it does, 
16-hour control at 100 intersections. A 
conside rable increase in traffic would be 
satisfactorily handled by the system with- 
out increased annual cost. 


THE FOLLOWING RECOMMENDATIONS 
WERE THEREFORE MADE: 

1. The immediate installation of a 
“flexible progressive” electric traffic con- 
trol system to cover 100 intersections in 
the central business district. 

2. That the plan for financing be as 
follows: (a) The city to own, install, op- 
erate and maintain the signal units and 
control mechanisms; (b) The city to rent, 
under a 10-year contract, the underground 
duct lines, cables, and service connections 
from the local electric light company. 

This financing plan would involve an 
estimated initial investment by the city, 
including engineering costs, of $125,000, 
and an estimated total annual expendi- 
ture for rental charges, operation and 
maintenance of about $60,000. 

Other recommendations provided for 
action on certain of the above-listed, 
main conclusions. 


Features of the Recommended System 

The “flexible progressive” system rec- 
ommended is a system designed to per- 
mit continuous movement of groups of 
vehicles, at approximately a predeter- 
mined speed, on both main and cross 
streets. In order to accomplish this, the 
signals at each intersection operate in a 
definite relationship to signals at all 
other intersections. All possible flexibil- 
ity is provided in settings and adjust- 
ments, so that, for instance, changing 
traffic demands at a corner may be pro- 
vided for by altering the percentage of 
cycle allotted to “Go” on the main street, 
ete. 

In more detail, the proposed system is 
to conform to the following functional 
requirements: 

1. There shall be positive control of the 
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length of the total cycle, so that. it is ex- green-ambs or iber riod It 
actly the same at all controlled intersec- also be possibl ' ese pel tages 
tions. within reasonable limits. (It was not felt 
2. It shall be possible to vary the that the advantage of being able to ps 
length of the total evck between wide orm this adjustment at the central e 
limits, from the central control point trol point would warrant its cost 
3. It shall be possible, at each intersec- 6 : When traffi conditions demand, it 
tion, to make the green light on the main shall bi to Manually cont mgnas 
street appear at any desired second during ™ 10 . : sired 
the cycle. (Note: It was not felt that time int 
the advantage of being able to perform 7 Provision shall be 
this adjustment at the central contro] ® ™™¢ St#ton or some other point, the nor- 
point would warrant its cost mal oper no the control syst ma} 
4. Once a cycle, there shall be a posi- © te ed, and by switch 
tive automatic method of keeping the lo- @©'e™™ned com! ination of signals set up 
cal controllers “in step” (that is, keeping at predetert hed points 10fF any desired 
the green light on the main street starting [lemeth of tu his provides tor fire © 
at the proper second). emergency control 
5. At each intersection, it shall be pos- Possibility of control by separate dis 
sible to divide the cycle so as to give de- (tricts or zones Was also inciucaed 
sired percentages to the green, red and The survey recommended a system in 
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which power would be “picked up” at 
each signal location, or at local points 
for small groups of signals. This local 
“pick-up” of power is in contrast to the 
Chicago Loop signal system in which all 
power lines emanate from the central 
control point. 
Cycle Length 

Figures 2 and 3 illustrate roughly why 
the cycle length for this system must be 
short. The diagrams also indicate how 
eyele length for a given speed was ap- 
proximated. The figures are based on a 
constant speed of traffic on all streets, 
and an equal volume of traffic moving 
on all streets. (Note: Smithfield Street 
is a one-way street.) The diagrams are 
based “limited progressive” 
system (all signal lights changing color 
simultaneously). The length of two 
short blocks is also assumed to be equal 
to the length of one long block. (Note: 
Fortunately, this assumption is roughly 
a correct one.) 

Figure 2 


aso 


on a 


is based upon traffic moving 
in “groups” or “platoons,” practically 
the length of the long blocks. Observe 
the intersection of Fifth Avenue and 
Grant Street (but do not now read notes 
on the diagrams). Except for amber pe- 
riods, the cycle length will be seen to be 
the length of time required for one group 
on each street (say 
to pass through the 

Now, since these groups are practi- 
a long block length, it is evi- 
dent that when the first vehicle of group 
5 starts through Grant Street, the last 
vehicle of group 5 will have just left 
Smithfield Street. The length of that 
“Go” period must, therefore, be practi- 
cally equal to the length of time required 
for the last vehicle to travel the long 
block at the assumed speed. The “Go” 
period for group 3 (under assumed con- 


group 3 and group 5) 
wtersection. 


Ixy 
Caluy 


ditions) would be of equal length. The 
cycle length would be the sum of these 
two “Go” periods, plus amber periods. 

Figure 3 is based on traffic moving in 
groups practically the length of the short 
blocks. Considering the assumptions 
and using again the above kind of analy- 
sis, it is quickly evident why Fig. 3 is 
referred to as having the short cycle, as 
compared to that of Fig. 2. By refer- 
ring to the notes on the diagrams, the 
necessity of using a short cycle for these 
conditions is readily seen. 

Actually, conditions are not so simple 
as in the above assumptions. However, 
they approximate the assumptions, and 
the cycle length was approximated ac- 
cording to the above method. 

Other factors enter into a final deter- 


mination of cycle length, however. For 
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instance, the length of the amber period 
required for pedestrians to finish a cro: 
ing started just at the end of their “G 
period, is constant. The shorter + 
cycle, the greater the percentage of 
which is given over for that purpose, ar 
taken from time for vehicle movement 
Also, street-car speed (including load- 
ing) is vastly different from passenger 
automobile speed. Fortunately in Pitt 
burgh, the ratio is close to 1:2 and the 
cycle for automobiles (where they can 
pass street cars) is satisfactory for street 
cars, the latter moving from stop points 
roughly on every second “Go” period 


Proportioning of “Go” Periods at 
Each Intersection 


The accuracy with which the total 
time for vehicle movement at an inter- 
section is apportioned between “Go” pe- 
riods on the intersecting streets, is very 
important for efficiency. Three different 
apportionment methods were used by 
the survey: 

1. Officer’s Interval—The officer’s ap- 
portioning of “Go” periods was determined 
for different periods of the day. This pro- 
portioning was only applicable to exist- 
ing conditions. The effect of eliminating 
turns could not be figured by this method 

2. Unit Time Proportioning.— The 
uint times necessary for street cars and ve- 
hicles to clear typical intersections were 
determined. Knowing numbers of units to 
be moved, average spacing, “stand-by 
losses,” turn delays, ete., proportions were 
built up. 

3. Synthetic Interval Proportioning— 
This method was based on the premise 
that for free-wheel vehicles moving at ap- 
proximately the same speed and with no 
turns permitted, the time allotted to each 
street should be as the volume of free- 
wheel traffic presenting itself in the criti- 
cal lane during a specified period. Cor- 
rections were made for variances from the 
assumptions. 
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Amber and Green-Amber Features 


The amber period, from the pedestrian 
point of view, should be long enough so 
that, having started just as his “Go” pe- 
riod ended, he would reach a safety zone 
or the opposite sidewalk before the cross 
traffic started. For average downtown 
roadways, this requires about 6 seconds. 

Vehicles, on the other hand, do not 
need more than about a 2-3-second am- 
ber. Here are two conflicting needs. 
With a 45- to 50-second cycle, two 5- or 
6-second amber periods during which ve- 
hicles could not proceed, would take too 
large a percentage of the cycle. It was 
therefore desired to permit vehicles to 
continue to move for the first two or 
three seconds of the interval needed for 
pedestrians to clear the roadway. 

The following cycle was  recom- 
mended: green, green-amber, red, green. 
On the first two or three seconds of the 
5-second green-amber period, vehicles 
could continue to move. The green-am- 
ber would thus be a warning and a clear 
intersection period for vehicles. Pedes- 
trians should not start to cross after the 
overlapped amber light appears. Thus 
the entire green-amber period for pedes- 
trians would be a clear-intersection pe- 
riod. 

A further refinement was considered— 
that of splitting the above-described 
green-amber period into a 2'-second 
green-amber period followed by a 2'- 
second amber period. Vehicles could 
proceed as long as a green light showed 
(green plus green-amber). Pedestrians 
should not start to cross after the over- 
lapped amber light appeared. The prac- 
tical worth of this cycle increases with 
the length of time required for pedes- 
trians to cross to places of safety. It 
is proposed to try it out in the East Lib- 
erty district, where 11-12 seconds are re- 
quired for pedestrians to cross Penn 
Avenue. 


Type and Location of Signals 


As already indicated, the three-color 
system (green, amber, and red lights) 
was decided upon as against the two- 
color system (green and red lights only). 
This decision was made after careful 
consideration of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of both systems. 

Vertical bracket or post-mounted sig- 
nal units mounted over the sidewalk near 
the curb, were decided upon in prefer- 
ence to pendents, or roadway pedestal 
signals. Narrow streets and car-tracks 
immediately excluded the pedestal type, 
and many disadvantages eliminated the 
pendent type. Figure 4 shows one dis- 
advantage—attention must be directed 
decidedly upward when the driver should 
be watching the intersection. The effi- 
ciency of the optical system is also ma- 
terially reduced. Bulb replacement and 
cleaning are serious problems. 

The far, right-hand corner location was 





favored for several important reasons. 
Figure 5 shows both single-faced units, 
and two-faced units with faces 90 degrees 
apart. Single-faced, far-corner units at 
regular intersections give all vehicles a 
correct-colored signal directly «head. 
They give pedestrians either a correct 
eclored signal directly ahead or a re- 
versed signal at about 45 degrees from 
the line of travel. Near-corner, single- 
faced signals give pedestrians ready to 
cross the roadway, no signal at all. — 

At light pedestrian intersections, it is 
planned to install for the present, single- 
faced units. At heavy pedestrian inter- 
sections, two signal faces at 90 degrees 
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are planned. Figure 5 shows how satis- 
factorily this system provides for both 
pedestrians and vehicles 

At irregular intersections, special in- 
stallations are sometimes required. There 
ere planned some few near-side units in 
such cases. It is not expected that any 
serious confusion will result. 


Installation Plans 
The pole-erection contract 1s expected 
to be let by June 1, and the contract for 
signal and control equipment by Aug 1. 
It is expected to have the system in 
operation before the end of the 
year. 


present 


Detention Periods Required for Coagulation of 
Lake Erie Water 


HE city of Cleveland, Ohio, is per- 

haps unique in having two water 
purification plants of about equal capa- 
cities and the raw water from each plant 
of practically equal quality. Experiments 
were made during 1926 to determine the 
proper period of detention for coagula- 
tion. The experiments were made by 
operating one plant with a fixed deten- 
tion period of 4% hours, while the other 
plant was operated using various deten- 
tion periods. The rate of treatment of 
the water with coagulant was varied at 
each plant in accordance with bacterio- 
logical results. No definite conclusion 
was reached as to the most effective pe- 
riod of detention, but the experiments are 
being continued. It was learned that sea- 
sonal changes, water temperature and 
microscopic organisms which play an im- 
portant part in the operation of a filter 
plant treating a clear water like that of 


Lake Erie can be handled to better ad- 
vantage by making changes in detention 
periods in the coagulation basin, and a 
distinct saving was made in the amount 
of coagulant necessary to effect proper 
coagulation. 

The discussion of a paper on this sub- 
ject presented before the Sixth Annual 
Ohio Conference on Water Purification 
emphasizes particularly that by increasing 
the detention period several times when 
algae were present, the length of filter 
run could be increased considerably. The 
number of micro-organisms, mostly melo- 
sira, were decreased from 60 to 70 per 
cent in the coagulation basins. At the 
Akron, Ohio, filter plant filter runs were 
as short as one half-hour in 1915 on ac- 
count of melosira. Since that time the 
size of the coagulation basins has been 
doubled, and less trouble has been experi- 
enced since with short runs. 


“A Policemen’s Lot Is Not a Happy One” 


HE police should be popular. We 
know that individuals on the force 
do achieve that distinction through per- 
sonality—evidenced, perhaps, by nothing 
more fundamental than a smiling morning 
greeting to the everyday passerby, or a 
cheery wave of the hand to the motorist 
who wishes to make a side turn. It is, in 
fact, the traffie cop who, as an individual, 
has the opportunity of pleasing the pub- 
lic. But the officers who oppose crime and 
pursue criminals are not appreciated by 
the public in proportion to the great ser- 
vice they render. President Samuel A. 
Carlson, of the New York State Mayors’ 
Conference, spoke of this in his address 
at Albany, N. Y., on February 29: 
“When we speak of crime, our attention 
is usually directed to the police authori- 
ties of our cities. Much unfounded criti- 
cism regarding the failure to detect and 
suppress crime is often laid at the door 
of our police force. We invariably de- 
mand that policemen shall measure uj 
our expectations, but we seldom give 
thought to the fact that the present com- 
pensation of police officers does not offer 
attraction to the right type of men. 
Furthermore, the civil service rules are 
sometimes a handicap rather than an ad- 
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vantage in securing the highest standard 
of police efficiency. It is also well for us 
to keep in mind the fact that whenever 
i crime force is 
expected to instantly find the criminal 
and bring him to justice.” 


is committeed, the police 


The firemen are appreciated individu- 
ally, and officially en mass¢ Their ser- 
vice is usually spectacular—at the least, 
and for the good of all. Mr. 


says: 


conspicuous 
Carlson 
“Unlike the fireman, the policeman is 
not always a welcome intruder. His work 
seldom affords opportunity to play the 
role of popular hero. He 
forward like the fireman, with pomp and 
glamor, to fight a common enemy. Every- 
body is on the side of the fireman. No- 
body is on the side of the fire. The po- 
liceman, on the other hand, finds himself 
constantly up against an entirely differ- 
He must face, not one, but 
a thousand enemies, because his every act 
with a human being, and 
most of the time his duties require inter- 
ference with what some one does or wants 
to do. If he braves the danger of a riot, 
the chances are nine to one that the 
sympathies of the public will be with the 
rioters and against the policeman.” 


doe s not go 


ent situation. 
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The Relation of the Police and the 
Courts to the Crime Problem 


Excerpts from a Report Submitted to the National Crime Commission February 28, 1928, by 
the Sub-Committee on Pardons, Parole, Probation, Penal Laws and 


HERE are three parts to the ma- 
chine of criminal justice which 
we have set up to protect our- 

selves from the depredations of crim- 
inals. They are the police, the courts, 
and the institutions and agencies which 
deal with convicted offenders. The pub- 
lic has not seemed to grasp the impor- 
tance of the role which the police and 
the courts play in our effort to reduce 
crime, and is inclined to place most of 
the blame on the prisons, the reforma- 
tories, the probation and parole agencies 
which together make up the third part 
of the machine of criminal justice. News- 
papers make much of the “coddling of 
offenders,” the quartering of prisoners in 
“palace prisons,” the general “jail deliv- 
eries” through the operation of parole 
laws, and the “soft treatment” afforded 
criminals on probation. Undoubtedly 
these institutions and agencies for deal- 
ing with convicted offenders deserve 
some of the censure heaped upon 
them, and should, moreover, be held 
strictly to account for their failure to 
do the tasks assigned them. We insist, 
however, on the police and the courts 
bearing their full share of the respon- 
sibility for our notorious crime record. 


Few Arrests and Fewer Convictions 

The most startling thing is the small 
number of criminals who are caught by 
the police. It must also be re- 
membered that the number that is finally 
handed on by the courts to the agencies 
and institutions for punishment and cor- 
rection is still smaller. Many of those 
brought to the courts by the police pass 
out of the picture for one reason or an- 
other as the case proceeds and are not, 
therefore, included in the guilty residuum 
that remains for punishment and correc- 
tion. The police arrest those who are 
merely suspected of crime. Some of 
those will later, of course, be found by 
the courts to be innocent. This win- 
nowing of the wheat from the chaff, or 
rather the chaff from the wheat, is the 
function and duty of the courts, and 
necessarily the number of guilty individ- 
uals will be less than the number ar- 
rested. There is, however, grave sus- 
picion, based indeed on good evidence, 
that the ratio of those whom the courts 
finally decree for punishment and cor- 
rection to the number arrested and 
brought to their doors is far smaller 
than it should be. In other words, the 
job of separating the chaff from the 


Institutional Correction 





Foreword to the Report 
By Hon. Frank O. Lowden 


Chairman of the Committee 


In this report prepared by the 
Secretary of the Committee, Dr. 
Louis N. Robinson, the attempt has 
been made to gather together some 
of the most important findings of 
the state and city crime commissions 
with respect to the relation of the 
police and the courts to the present 
crime problem. In addition, certain 
suggestions looking toward the im- 
provement of these two agencies 
have been sketched in outline, al- 
though no effort has been made to 
make this report a treatise on police 
organization or the law of criminal 
procedure. The public is, we be- 
lieve, entitled to a sufficient amount 
of information to enable it to under- 
stand how greatly the solution of the 
crime problem depends on the police 
and on the courts. 

In our opinion, too much atten- 
tion has been focused on the punish- 
ment of criminals. But before a 
criminal can be punished, or dealt 
with as science suggests, he must first 
be caught and convicted. Recent in- 
vestigations have revealed for the 
first time how small the proportion 
really is of convictions to crimes 
committed or to individuals arrested. 
The effectiveness, of course, of any 
form of punishment or of any kind 
of treatment depends in large part 
on the number of criminals on whom 
the punishment or treatment can be 
brought to bear. This fact we seem 
lately to have overlooked, content- 
ing ourselves with the drastic pun- 
ishment of the few who have been 
caught. This is an easy way out, 
too easy in fact to bring results. 
Improvements in the organization 
and in the work of both the police 
and the courts are vitally necessary 
if we ars to make headway against 
crime. This much at least is cer- 
tain. 











wheat is not well done. 


All this is tremendously important 
both to those who are interested in the 
general problem of reducing crime and 
to those who are concerned with the nar- 
rower problem of punishment and cor- 
rection. There is now a tendency to in- 
sist on harsher punishment as a cure-all 
for crime, whereas of far more impor- 
tance, it will be found, is the building 
up of police and court machinery capable 
of catching and convicting a far larger 
percentage of the individuals who com- 
mit crimes. 


Opportunities to Side-Step Justice 

In the diagram on page 86, illus 
trating the course of criminal procedure 
in felony cases in the city of Cleveland, 
the opportunities to side-step justice are 
clearly shown. 

Instead of this loosely built rail fence 
through which criminals can break seem- 
ingly at will, what is needed, to use the 
language of the farmer, is “a fence, 
horse high, bull strong and hog tight.” 

The procedure in criminal cases illus- 
trated by the preceding diagram is not 
peculiar to Cleveland. The Minnesota 
Crime Commission describes the situa- 
tion thus: 


“To present the picture in a different 
light, what must the criminal think of so- 
ciety’s efforts to deal with him? If he be 
familiar with the actual operation of the 
criminal law, he must know that he may 
escape arrest altogether; that if arrested, 
he may not be held by the police or 
sheriff; if held, he may not be indicted or 
have information filed for his prosecution; 
if prosecution be commenced, he may not 
be brought to trial, because the county 
attorney may nolle or dismiss, or he may 
be allowed to plead guilty to a lesser of- 
fense than that which he has committed; 
if tried, the trial may result in failure to 
convict; if convicted, he may have sen- 
tence suspended, or if committed, it may 
be for a maximum lower than that pro- 
vided by statute; and if, finally, he should 
reach a state penal institution, he may 
be released by the Board of Parole; and, 
if that fails, he may still apply for a 
pardon.”” 

The Municipal Court of Cleveland 
takes the place of the justices of the 
peace or magistrates who commonly 
serve as courts of inferior jurisdiction 
elsewhere. With this minor substitu- 
tion, the diagram constitutes a fairly ac- 
curate presentation of what is happen- 
ing every day throughout the length and 
breadth of this country in the domain 
of criminal justice. 


Rural Areas Without Police 
The policing of our small towns and 
rural areas, if we omit those few states 
now having state constabulary forces, 
depends on a police organization which 
is but a decayed and attenuated survival 
of ancient systems which England had 


*The Criminal Courts, Part I of the Cleveland 
Foundation Survey of Criminal Justice in Cleve- 


land, p. 10. A slight change has been made in 
the form by the author of the present report. 

*Minnesota Law Review, Vol. II, January, 1927, 
Supplement, p. 16. 
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different periods of its early history 
The sheriff, an official shorn of much of 
the power which he possessed in Anglo- 
Saxon days, is now as formerly the chief 
conservator of the peace in the county, 
bound to pursue and to capture all crim- 
nals. He has the right to summon to 
his aid the posse comitatus, the whole 
armed force of the county, a power 
which he acquired in Norman times, 
and has in general the powers and duties 
of any police officer in the maintenance 
f the peace. The only other set of po- 
ce officials in the county are the con- 
stables, with practically the same powers 
is the sheriff in the matter of arrests 
and the detention of persons charged 
with crime. They date from the Nor- 
man period and have steadily lost in 
importance as the office of the justice 
of the peace, to which they are closely 
attached, has declined in power. ; 
Today our sheriffs are elected loc: ally 
(except in Rhode Island), are never the 
strongest men in the counties, are not 
answerable to any central power, and 
are usually poor men paid an inadequate 
salary and, therefore, dependent on fees 
so arranged that it is a financial loss for 
them to pursue criminals” . . . Few 
sherifis take the duty of apprehending 
criminals seriously, and many even seem 
surprised, when questioned, to hear that 
this is one of their duties? Not a single 
sheriff so far as we know has created a 
force out of his deputies that bears the 
slightest resemblance to a modern police 
force. As a matter of fact, 
tutions of approximately one-third of 
the states prevent a sheriff from suc- 
ceeding himself; 


the consti- 


Shall We Have a State Constabulary or 
Build Up County Police? 

The absence of good county police 

forces has given the necessary excuse for 

the creation of state constabulary forces, 


such as that of Pennsylvania. The real 
reason that led to the creation of the 
Pennsylvania force was the disorders that 
followed in the wake of strikes and labor 
disturbances, but, with great plausibility, 
and certainly with sound logic, the force 
has been defended on the ground that 
the rural parts of the state need to be 
more effectively policed. There are now 
eleven states, Pennsylvania, New York, 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Texas, West Virginia, Michigan, Colo- 
rado, Maryland and Delaware, that have 
state constabulary forces. : 
Perhaps we need slightly to change 
our conception of a state constabulary 
force from that of a separately organ- 
ized body operating independently, to 
that of a staff charged with the stimula- 
tion, development and coordination of 
local police forces. This was one of the 


1Missouri Crime Survey, p. 74. 

*Bruce Smith, The State Police, The Macmillan 
Co., 1925, p. 

*‘Ibid., p. 
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recommendations of the -Minnesota 
Crime Commission that was enacted into 
law in 1927' The law provides for the 
establishment of bureau of criminal 
identification with far broader powers 
than are usually associated with such a 
bureau, providing among other things 
for the establishment of police schools 
and for the collection of reports from 
courts as to prosecutions and disposition 
of criminal cases. 


Do We Really Want Better City Police? 
The hardest thing in the world to do 

is to run away from one’s self, and that 

is what we are constantly trying to do 

in seeking to explain city 

ciency by reference 

lar to 


police inefhi- 
to difficulties pecul- 


American society or by turning 


from one to another fruitless scheme of 
organization to improvement. 
There must be first the desire and the 
will to have a more efficient police force. 
No one who knows anything about pub- 
lic life in our cities will deny that the 
character and the tone of our police 
forces but mirror the character and the 
tone of city administration in general. 
The task is, therefore, either to raise 
the general level of all public work or 
to focus special attention on the police 
problem, “take it out of polities,” and 
do what we have done with our school 
system, place it on a higher plane than 
other branches of public work, demand- 
ing and getting more than we are ac- 
customed to demand and get elsewhere 
in public administration. The thing that 
is most hopeful in the situation is that 
politicians, “regular politicians,” are 
coming to feel that the police should be 
taken out of politics. If our election ma- 
chinery can be simplified at the same 
time so that there will be less need of 
political workers, this growing sentiment 
on the part of politicians may be some- 
what stimulated. 


secure 


Business Principles Applicable to Police 
Organization 

It is, of course, easily possible to point 
specifically to certain features of police 
organization on which too much empha- 
sis cannnot be laid if we are to make 
progress. First of all, the cities should 
have control of their police. There is 
nothing in experience to indicate that 
the state government can cope with the 
problem of policing a city any more 
effectively than can the government of 
the city itself. 

Secondly, there should be a single head 
of the police force, not a cumbersome 
board or commission. In other words, 
somebody must be made responsible, as 
in business life, for doing the job. 
Furthermore, and this is extremely vital, 
it should be recognized that the leader- 
ship of a city police force is a task re- 
quiring training and experience and that 
a good man should be continued in of- 


1Chapter 224, Session Laws, 1927. 
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long as he can produce results re- 
gardless of changes in the city —- 
istration. “The Pclice Commissione 
ship of a European city,” says Fosdick, 
“is a career of prominence and dignity 
attracting the best talent the university 
or the government service can produce.” 
We have tried, it is true, to compromise 
between politics and efficiency by hav- 
more or less permanent chief sub- 
ordinate to the commissioner, but his 
power to select and to discipline men 
and in other ways to build up the force 
Poli- 
commis= 
sioners represent all occupaticns and pro- 
many of them 
and ridiculously unfit for 
These now 


Ing a 


is too shadowy to produce results 
tics wins. Our present police 
fessions and, as a result, 
are manifestly 
their jobs come and yo 
without learning 
what their work really is. 

In regard to 
make up the 
for ability, 
sioner, not 


without knowing or 
the men themselves who 
force, good pay, selection 
responsibility to the commis- 
toward politicians, 
nence and tr 


perma- 
iining will produce results 
It seems almost foolish to mention these 
principles of building up an organiza- 
tion. They are so universally known 
1 in that no 


and used private business life, 
simply do not 


il } 


ions them. We 
good sense to use them in pub- 


one ques 
have the 
lie life. 

To Prosecute or Not to Prosecute? 

A criminal prosecution is brought in 
the name of the state. But who or what 
is the state? For the purpose of prose- 
cution in criminal cases, it is the 
cuting attorney, district attorney or 
county attorney, as he is variously 
known. His importance in any move- 
ment to stamp out crime must not be 
overlooked. ° 

The duties of the attor- 
neys are fixed by statutes and therefore 
differ slightly in the various states. The 
most significant thing to us is the amount 
of discretion which he has his work 
To prosecute or not to prosecute, that 
is largely a matter of his judgment ind 
his will. : 

In what ways, if any, 
power of the 
modif ied or ph savor ? In some states, 
the consent of the court is necessary for 
the dismissal of criminal 
which have reached the 
dictment or an information. This we 
a valuable check and should 
be everywhere adopted. 
however, that the power of the prose- 
cuting attorneys cannot and should not 
be greatly reduced must 
remember, has to be responsible for the 
work. The essential thing is for the pub- 
lic to recognize what immense power the 
prosecuting attorney wields and to bring 
this agency under public control through 
insisting on the yeariy pu 


prose- 


prosecuting 


should this creat 


prosecuting attorneys be 


prosec utions 
stage of an in- 
believe to be 


It seems to us, 


Someone, we 


blication of a 
detailed report showing what happened 


European Police Systems, p. 177. 
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at each stage of the criminal process fall- 
ing under the influence of the prosecut- 
ing attorney and why such action was 
taken. At present few such reports 
exist, and the public gets its idea of the 
work of the prosecutor's office solely 


through the newspaper publicity at- 
tached to a few notorious cases. Since 


tremendous over criminal 
justice resides in the hands of the prose- 
cuting attorney, his election should be 
a matter of great import to each city 
and county. If this office is controlled 
by untrustworthy political groups, no 
amount of legislation will bring any 
improvement in practice. 


such power 
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men to the office. In our opinion the 
elimination of the justices of the peace 
by Detroit and the development of a 
consolidated court to handle these early 
processes of criminal procedure consti- 
tute the best plan yet proposed. It 
makes for efficiency, dignity and substan- 
tial justice. 


Abuse of Bail 
The right of bail, except in capital 
cases, Is guaranteed by the constitutions 
of all but nine of the states; its abuse 
through lax administration is practically 
universal, in all of them constituting a 
serious check on the usefulness of our 
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The Overwhelming Majority of Cases 

Are Tried in Our Poorest Court 

In discussing the policing of our rural 
areas, we emphasized the fact that the 
offices of sheriff and constable had 
greatly declined in importance and that 
as a result our rural areas were very in- 
adequately policed. Justices of the 
peace have suffered a similar decline. 
In early English days, these officials 
were knights sworn to the service of 
their lord and king; today they are 
simply pawns in the political game. In 
the city life of our times they are as 
much of an anachronism in court work 
as are the constables in police work. 


Every crime commission or organiza- 
tion interested in replacing this bit of 
obsolete machinery should, we believe, 
study carefully the experience of De- 
troit with its Consolidated Criminal 
Court or Recorder's Court, as it is more 
commonly known. All misdemeanors 
and all preliminary hearings of felony 
cases are heard by judges of this 
court, who also pass upon all appli- 
cations for warrants of arrest. These 
judges are learned in the law and are 
paid a salary sufficient to attract good 
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It is one of the most common 
sources of delay in criminal trials and 
is, moreover, used as a means of escap- 
ing from all consequences of crime. . . . 

There are two reasons why forfeited 
bail is not collected,—much cannot be 
collected because it was worthless in the 
first place and secondly the machinery 
for enforcing collection is either inade- 
quate or does not function. . 

The machinery for examining the of- 
fers of bail has not kept pace in growth 
with the ever-developing business of the 
courts. Professiunal bondsmen operate 
in several courts at the same time, and 
there should be some one office that 
will investigate and check up on the 
security offered. It is too much to ask 
any one judge or any one court to search 
the record of each individual who pro- 
poses to go bail for another. Certain 
cities have already taken steps in this 
direction. In Chicago, there is a bail 
bond bureau for felony cases in the of- 
fice of the state’s attorney and Balti- 
more has established a bail bond com- 
missioner in the office of the clerk of 
ae 

After careful consideration the Sub- 
committee on Criminal Procedure and 


courts. 
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Judicial Administration of the Nation 
Crime Commission suggests that the fo!- 
lowing procedure should be followed: 


“Each bondsman shall be examined un- 
der oath and shall be required to mak 
full disclosure of his financial conditio: 
and submit a description of his propert 
and the amount of his obligations, an 
also who, if any one, has indemnified him 
and what, if any, collateral he has r 
ceived and from whom. All statement 
made by him in such examination shall b: 
deemed to be material allegations, and ; 
false statements are made he shall by 
guilty of perjury. The bond shall be con 
ditioned that in case the defendant should 
not appear, the bond shall thereupon b: 
declared forfeited, which forfeiture shal! 
become a final judgment against the d: 
fendant and his sureties, and execution 
issued for the amount thereof, unless with- 
in ten days the bondsman shall produc 
the defendant and satisfy the court that 
the defendant’s absence was not with their 
connivance. Cash bail may be accepted 
in lieu of a surety bond.” 


[The report here discusses, under va) 
ous headings, the extent to which the 
processes of determining guilt or wm- 
nocence can be shortened without injury 
to the accused individual. Simplifica- 
tion of the wording of indictments; 
abolishing of the grand jury where it 
still exists; reduction of the number of 
jury trials; and giving the judge more 
power to direct court proceedings, are 
among the methods discussed and ad- 
vocated. The report then concludes with 
the following plea for the introduction 
of scientific methods.) 


The Introduction of Scientific Methods 

It is a common practice these days 
for every large business concern to have 
a research laboratory. One has only to 
think of the laboratories maintained by 
duPont, General Motors and General 
Electric to realize immediately what 
these laboratories mean in the develop- 
ment of new methods of doing old things 
and in the discovery of new products 
and new ways of serving society. There 
is very little to correspond to this prac- 
tice in the field of criminal law and 
criminal procedure. The law schools 
teach law as it is, not as it should or 
could be. Our decentralized court sys- 
tem has hindered the development of any 
influential court group interested in per- 
fecting methods of procedure and in 
securing proper legislation. Neither 
from these nor from the American Bar 
Association do the currents flow that 
shape our criminal law and procedure. 
How these are molded in part has been 
described by William Draper Lewis. He 
says: “Furthermore, there are many 
legislators who are engaged in the active 
practice of the law. It is a natural re- 

*Report of the Sub-Committee of the National 
Crime Commission on imi Procedure and 


Judicial Administration. “Outline of a Code of 
Criminal Procedure,”’ p. 2. 
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«ult of all this that there not infrequently 
urrives in the legislature a representa- 
tive who has just had the experience of 
secure an acquittal of his 

ent because the natural result of his 
eloquence on the jury was marred by 
some ruling or other conduct of the 
judge presiding at the trial. The out- 
raged representative introduces a bill 
prohibiting all judges thereafter from 
following the example of the judge to 
conduct he objects. Thus in 
the legislative 
changes in the criminal procedure repre- 
sent the desires of lawyers for the de- 
to reduce the judge, 
when an issue of fact is submitted to 
the jury, to the position of a police 
officer at a prize fight, the contestants 
being the lawyers. Many of the evils 
which surround the trial of some notori- 
ous criminal case, which rightly make 
the layman distrust the efficiency of our 
courts, are due to the fact that the legis- 
lature has little by little made it im- 
possible for the judge so to act that jus- 
tice can be judicially administered.” 

The nearest approaches to the re- 
search laboratory idea are the American 
Law Institute, made up of the foremost 
judges, law teachers and practicing law- 
yers and the few well-equipped probation 
bureaus attached to the individual 
courts. The Institute, financed by the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, 
has undertaken to formulate a Model 


failing to 


whose 


many of our states 


fense who wish 


'The Annals, May, 1926, Vol. CXXV, p. 90 


Code of Criminal Procedure, a bit of 
research which ought to prove exceed- 
ingly valuable to the individual states 
Wherever a court has built up a capable 
probation staff and secure the services 
of psychologists and psychiatrists to as- 
sist 1t in diagnosing cases, it has profited 
in the same way as has a manufactur- 
ing concern which through the help of 
its physicists, chemists and engineers has 
come more thoroughly to understand the 
nature of the material with which it 
deals. 

The some bureau or group 
ceaselessly operating to improve proce- 


need of 


dure and organization has already been 
pointed out in this chapter. The decen- 
tralized, uncontrolled court system, the 
poor character of the minor judiciary, 
the lax administration of the bail sys- 
tem, the reliance on grand 
juries and petit juries, the irresponsible 
work of the prosecuting attorneys and 
the impossibility of finding out through 
statistics what is being done or should 
be done, all indicate a pre-scientific stage 
of evolution, a time when man did not 
believe that it was possible consciously 
by taking thought to improve the so- 
cial machinery which had come down 
to him from his ancestors. 
as yet gained little foothold in the work 
of protecting society from crime. 


needless 


Science has 


Nore.—The complete report from 

» foregoing excerpts are quoted—a pam- 

of 37 pages—is obtainable on application 
» National Crime Commission, 120 Broadway, 


York. 


Proposed Plan to Relieve Traffic Conges- 
tion in St. Paul and Provide Parking 
Space for 3,000 Automobiles 


PLAN which will relieve traffic 


on the downtown 
and provide ample 
parking space for years to come has 
been proposed to the City Commission- 
ers of St. Paul by Druar & Milinowski, 
consulting municipal engineers. This 
plan provides a 100-foot aerial, arterial 


congestion 
streets 


air rights over the 
railroad yards and tracks for nearly two 
miles around the business section of St 
Paul, and makes possible storage space 
for 3,000 cars easily available to the busi- 
ness district. 
proached by means of ramps from eleven 
street intersections and ideal 


highway, using the 


This parking space is ap- 


gives an 


sé 


condition for parking, inasmuch as the 
parking space is all covered and can 
easily be enclosed if necessary. 

The plan provides an inner or local 
drive for | fronting the north 
side of the highway. The south side cf 
the highway abuts on the river ard will 
give a splendid unobstructed 
the river and other environs around St 
There will be provided a 


usiIness 


view of 


Paul 
track street 
it street 
trafhe 
company 
trict, thus reducing traffic congestion to 
1 minimu 
through 

the st 
from the 
highway 
Whereas, 


railroad tracks is of 


two- 
car system with connections 
intersections, so that 
had by the 


throughout the downtown dis- 


one-way 


may be street-car 


The outer drive will be a 


irterial highway connecting 


ite and federal highway systems 
north and east directly to the 
systems of the south and west 
the property now abutting the 
little value, this 
ll make it among the highest- 

Paul 

The highway will create 
for the loc 
new 


highway wi 
priced in St 
1 street ideal 
ition of a civic center, and a 
Hall 
It will add greatly to the 
beauty of the downtown district and give 


proposed City and County 


would lace it 


St. Paul a large amount of national ad- 


vertising. If future needs require, the 
drive may be partly or fully decked for 
a landing-stage for 150 feet 
wide by one mile or more in length, with 


lor 


airplanes, 
hangars other facilities 
travel. 
Plazas are 
ind the eastern end of the highway 
intermediate 


lor 


ana air 


ifforded at Corners 
in | 
be used 


concessions 


eeven 


points, which will 


bus stations and other 


The parking space alone at a charge 
per day per will more 
he interest invest- 
the structure 


$6,000,000. Th 


tudy for other hil 





We must make plans. 

Who looks not before 

finds himself behind. 
—Pubdlius Syrus. 
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By- Pass Highways for Traffic Relief 


Is Too Much of the Taxpayer's Dollar Going Into Road 


Construction, and, If So, What Is the 


SIGNIFICANT attempt to an- 
A swer the question in the head- 

ing of this article, so far as it ap- 
plies to the metropolitan region of Phil- 
adelphia, is made in a carefully consid- 
ered report on “By-Pass Highways for 
Traffic Relief,” prepared by the Highway 


Committee of the Regional Planning 
Federation of the Philadelphia Tn- 
State District. Pointing out that 
the automobile, a principal reason 
for the recent tremendous increase in 


road building, is far from the saturation 
point of demand; that machines already 
in use are operated at low efficiency be- 
cause of indirect, inadequate and poor 
roads and traffic congestion, and that 
thousands upon thousands of miles of 
new highways and streets must be con- 
structed and thousands more must be 
rebuilt every year to keep pace with ever 
growing necessity, the committee sug- 
gests that early curtailment of the 
building program does not seem to be 
the way out. The report continues: 


“If the proportion of public funds put 
into road building is to be reduced, the 


medium of reduction must be through a 
greater efficiency of planning and econ- 
omy of construction and a longer life of 
paving rather than through a slowing-up 
of construction. This medium of reduc- 
tion is at hand in far-sighted, scientific 
planning—planning that will establish the 
location, direction and width of roads and 
streets in such manner and in such rela- 
tion to one another as to provide the most 
direct, convenient and pleasurable ways 
of getting from place to place, and, at the 
same time, automatically to segregate 
classes of traffic and confine heavy traffic 
to certain well-defined streets and routes. 
This planning should be comprehensive, 
extending over wide areas and disregarding 
political boundary lines. It should be done 
in correlation with the planning of all 
other means of transportation and uses 
of land. 

“Under such a policy, paving programs 
may proceed with confidence. This, and 
other resulting economies, will conserve 
funds which may be used to build the 
great main thoroughfares wide enough and 
substantial enough to last. Local streets, 
assured of freedom from heavy traffic, can 
be paved less expensively and at much 
narrower widths. They too will last. All 


Remedy? 


classes of paving can be carried forward 
without the fear of premature breaking- 
up by the destructive misuse which now 
makes paving programs so illogical, dis- 
couraging and costly. 


Seven Trunk Highways Suggested for 
the Tri-State District 

“Ways of getting past Philadelphia and 
other principal cities of the region with- 
out going through their congested centers, 
and of getting from one part of the subur- 
ban territory to another without going 
into these cities and out again have long 
been recognized as one of the most press- 
ing needs of the Tri-State District. In- 
creasing congestion in downtown sections 
makes this need more serious year by 
year. Rapid development of the outly- 
ing regions through which relieving by- 
pass routes must be built begins to ob- 
struct the logical and economical loca- 


tions for these highways and begins to. 


make their construction more and more 
costly and difficult. The time is more 
than ripe to establish the lines of these 


essential roads and to safeguard and’ 


acquire their rights-of-way. 
“The Regional 


Planning Federation: 
sees this problem to be within the scope- 
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its functions and in it an opportunity 
be of real service to the Philadelphia 
Tri-State District. After several months 
of careful study and after conferences 
with representatives of adjoining regions 
New York to Washington, the High- 


Committee of the Federation pre- 
cents this analysis of the situation and 
the following suggestions for relief. 

Three means of relief may be em- 
ployed The first is the marking of 

ting by-pass routes so that they may 
he easilv found and followed. The sec- 
nd is the paving of unimproved links in 
ogical existing routes to encourage and 
to make possible the greater use of these 


The third, the only adequate solu- 
tion, 18 the construction of 
over widened rights-of-way 
through open country. 

“Expedients one and two are compara- 
tively simple and inexpensive, although 
mone the less important and immediately 
needed. The problem of new routes is 
more difficult, and it is to this question 
that the Committee has given its chief 
ittention at this time. 

“Seyen major thoroughfare routes are 
suggested, some of them designed pri- 
marily for commercial or express use with 
directness and convenience as the first ob- 
ect. Others are more scenic in character 
and intended for more leisurely 
‘Those closest to the congested centers and 
passing through developed territory, of 
necessity generally follow existing rights- 
of-way. In the outlying region where 
some choice of routes is still open, cities 
and other developed areas are avoided 
wherever practicable, and existing rights- 
of-way are followed only when they hap- 
pen to fall in line with the best and most 
economical development of the new high- 
way. The locations for these routes, as 
shown on the accompanying maps, are 
only approximate and are subject to ad- 
justment in the interests of convenience 
and efficiency of service, economy and at- 
tractiveness. No definite widths 
yet suggested for any of these routes, but 
it is generally agreed that present-day 
standards of width have proven inade- 
quate for great main traffic routes and 
that demands upon the highways of the 
future are probably beyond our present 
conception, and that, therefore, the great 
arterial highways here suggested should in 
no instance be less than 120 feet in width 
and in some cases should attain a width 
of 250 feet or greater. Possible excep- 
tions may be the distinctly scenic routes 
or rights-of-way through heavily built- 
upon areas where prohibitive costs now 
necessitate less adequate takings. 


tes 
routes 


or 


new 


existing 


use. 


are as 


Placing the Routes Upon Official Maps 

and Establishing Building Lines 

“It is not the idea of the Committee 
that effort need necessarily be rhade at 
once to purchase rights-of-way for these 
highways, but rather that the routes be 
placed upon the official maps or plans of 
the governmental jurisdictions within 
which they fall, to be constructed in the 
natural course of development. In some 
instances, however, it may be found that 
the suggested highways are of such imme- 
diate necessity, or their attainment so im- 
mediately endangered as to warrant ac- 
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quisition of the rights-of-way at once and I g wid 1 cross 
by purchase without waiting for the devel- desig 1 in this 
opment of abutting property. Other routes gest type of highway tl 

av be safeguarded by the establishment ( y ingly necessar yr the 
of building lines to prevent further en- enien onomical j 
croachment upon the ultimate right-of- tr vit] iry to ng | rty 
way. No matter what the procedure, it rt a gh s tr ) 
will be found in every instance that th } ghfares ' rl anf 
benefit to property and the appreciation of ng ling g y 
land values in the vicinity of the pro-_ the hig] Noi ! om thes 
posed highways, resulting from their es- heavi led roadw ke it 
tablishment will be far in excess of their I ther | ng I cona t 
cost t ir I | ( V 

“A principal object of these highways is The s veal 1 Ss separated 
to provide more direct, more convenient, 1 the ¢ road rip of clos 
and more expeditious movement of ve- nted ! 4 screen, sol } 
hicular traffic within the region largely rob] s being 1 I 
through the ivoidance ol congested cen- ous l ~ rougho co 
ters. This practice is being accepted and These s highwavs lin 
adopted wherever the pressure of present- main 1 s o collect local traffic 
day traffic has begun to be felt. Many of and to tur into the main traffic streams 
the states in this country have ado} ted only at long intervals and at we ll-planned 
this principle. New Jersey, Delaware and intersections, to the great facilitation of 
Pennsylvania, in particular, offer numer- both local and express traffic movement 
ous instances of such routing of their “The routes suggested here are, for the 
newer highways. Europe, with its much most part, the result of careful study on 


less critical traffic problem, is also adopting 
the by-pass principle, and many examples 
of such highways are to be found in the 
great population centers on the Continent 
and in the British Isles. It is no longer 
thought good business to waste the time 
of the traveler or to add to the confusion 
of already overcrowded business districts 
by forcing or permitting through traffic to 
enter such areas. 


the ground, and the approximate locations 
is shown are practicable. Their 
und at first sec 


number 


extent may m excessive. 
Closer study will disclose that starts have 
ilready been made on five of the seven 


suggested routes, indicating a pressure of 


immediate It must be 
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necessity. recog- 
nized also that highways of the abo 
character, limited as they are by require- 
ments o rectness, grade, and width, must 
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be established far in advance of develop- 
ment if suitable rights-of-way are to be 
secured. at reasonable costs. While ade- 
rights-of-way approximately, as 
herein suggested, are still feasible, condi- 
tions are changing from day to day. New 
subdivisions, new industries, new and 
developments of kind are 
constantly occurring to obstruct the few 
practicable locations. Every 
year adds hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars to the cost of rights-of-way. If these 
vitally important highways are ever to be 
secured, immediate steps must be taken 
toward their protection or acquisition. 

{Here the report describes in some de- 
tail the seven suggested routes, and points 
out that existing highways radiating from 
the principal traffic centers will make these 
circumferential highways directly acces- 
sible not only to the cities along their 
routes, but to one another. Where such 
connections do not exist, they will be 
planned and will become a part of the ul- 
timate comprehensive plan for the future 
highway system of the region. These 
seven circumferential routes are but a first 
step toward such a plan, taken now to 
meet an immediate and pressing need,] 
The report concludes: 


quate 


costly every 


remaining 


A Suggestion for Further Procedure 

“All seven of the routes here suggested 
are of sufficient magnitude to be classed 
as state highways. Certain of them, par- 
ticularly Route No. 1, are of great national 
importance and probably should receive 
national support in their acquisition and 
construction. Several of them pass 
through municipalities and will be subject 
to the special regulations which govern in 
such cases. All of them, no matter what 
their larger significance, pass through a 
great many separate jurisdictions, cities 
and boroughs, townships, counties, and, in 
some instances, several states. The only 
way any of them can be realized is 
through the full cooperation of all the 
governmental jurisdictions affected; first, 
in agreeing upon a definite right-of-way 
and width, and then on time and method 





of construction and use and maintenance 
of roadways. State, county and municipal 
laws and ordinances will have to be uni- 
formly modified in certain instances to 
meet the unusual requirements of these 
backbone highways. For example, in the 
matter of widths, the state law of Pennsyl- 
vania has been interpreted to limit the 
right-of-way width of state highways to 
120 feet. It is conceivable that a high- 
way such as Route No. 1, unique in its 
economic and military significance, should 
in certain parts at least be wider than 120 
feet and will require such adjustment or 
interpretation of legislation as will make 
possible the greater width. 

“In the case of each of these roads, no 
matter how immediate its need, the first 
step toward realization will be the placing 
of the route on the official plans of the 
various jurisdictions within which it falls. 
This is definitely authorized by law in the 
state of Pennsylvania, and can be accom- 
plished in effect in New Jersey and Dela- 
ware. In actual acquisition of rights-of- 
way it may be necessary to purchase cer- 
tain sections, particularly where very small 
holdings are concerned, but, in general, 









these several highways will each so en- 
hance the value of property through which 
it passes that it might reasonably be ex- 
pected that much of the right-of-way will 
be acquired through dedication by owners 
of abutting property. 

“The routes here suggested are only ap- 
proximate. It remains for the several 
jurisdictions concerned with each of the 
individual highways to combine in deter- 
mining exact locations and, to this end, it 
is suggested that an early step toward 
realization might well be the creatiomr of 
committees and the holding of joint meet- 
ings of engineers, public officials and inter- 
ested citizens in various districts along the 
suggested routes to discuss plans with state 
and federal representatives and others to 
decide upon definite lines of action. 

“This suggestion and this report are pre- 
liminary to more detailed study and more 
intensive effort, to be undertaken by the 
Regional Planning Federation working in 
cooperation with official bodies, automo- 
bile clubs, civic, professional and business 
organizations and all other interested 
groups or individuals, the support of all of 
whom is urgently solicited.” 


Two Reasons for Special Assessments as a Mode of 
Paying in Part for Public Improvements 


HE recapture by the community of 
some of the values which the com- 
munity creates is absolutely essential to 
the financing of city government and city 
development. The reasons are many. 
One sufficient reason is that, as the city 
grows, the cost of city government and 
city development increases at a rate 
greater than the rate of increase of popu- 
lation or the rate of increase of taxable 
wealth or the rate of increase of business 
or industry. This is due partly to the in- 
tensification at centers of population and 
traffic, producing extra costs for the con- 
struction, maintenance and operetion of 
those centers of intensification. 
Another reason is that, as the city 
grows and spreads, cross-thoroughfares and 
cross-utilities of all kinds need to be con- 


structed for connecting the various parts 
of the city, other than the center, with 
each other. The promoters of a public 
improvement, such as a new boulevard or 
other highway, are in the habit of stat- 
ing that the project is justified because it 
will increase the land values along it and 
thereby increase the amounts collected 
from current property taxes. This argu- 
ment is never wholly valid. It is seldom, 
at most, more than partially valid, for as 
above stated, the increase of costs is at a 
greater rate than the increase of popula- 
lation or wealth. The increase of cur- 
rent taxes and the increase of taxable 
property values wil] never fully pay the 
costs of growth. Hence the necessity of 
special assessments. 
ALFRED BETTMAN. 
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Changes in Refuse Collection and 
Disposal in Akron, Ohio 


By HARRISON P. EDDY, JR. 


Metcatr & Eppy, ENcrineers, Boston, Mass. 


KRON is the leading rubber-tire 
A city in the world. On account of 

the tremendous expansion in this 
industry during and immediately after 
the war, the city had a phenomenal 
growth, resulting in a population in 1920 
of 208,435. 

Shortly afterward, as a result of the 
severe industrial depression, the city suf- 
fered an unusual and rapid decrease in 
population. Various estimates for the 
low point of the decline indicate that 
175,000 persons was about the popula- 
tion in 1921. Since that time, however, 
the growth has been resumed, until at 
the present time it is estimated that the 
population is 218,000. 

The area of the city is slightly more 
than 25 square miles. Its topography 
is rugged, the variation in elevation be- 
tween the lower portions and the higher 
districts being about 300 feet, with much 
of the city lying at elevation 1,000 above 
sea-level. There are several broad, high 
plateaus adjacent to the rivers travers- 
ing the city. At many places there are 
deep ravines and steep hillsides, resulting 
in grades which affect materially the 
refuse collection districts and routes. 

The manufacture of automobile tires 
is the chief industry of Akron, although 
numerous other manufacturing establish- 
ments of less magnitude are located 
within the city. There are no packing- 
houses, but there is one small rendering- 
plant and a small soap-works. 

Akron is almost exclusively a city of 
detached houses. There are many two- 
family houses, but the “three-decker,” 
so common to many eastern cities, is en- 
tirely absent, and there are very few 
apartments at the present time. 


Existing Methods of Refuse Collection 

At present, garbage is collected weekly 
in the summer and once every two weeks 
in the winter, except in the downtown 
district, where it is collected daily. 
Throughout the greater part of the city, 
horse-drawn trailers are used for collec- 
tion, but in the downtown districts col- 
lections are made by a motor truck, and 
in the outlying residential districts by a 
light truck. In the districts near the 
yard of the garbage collection service, 
the trailers return to the yard and dump 
their loads into a receiving-bin, from 
which the garbage is discharged into 
large motor trucks for transportation to 
the hog farm. In the districts farther 
away, the full trailers are left by the 
curb, later to be picked up by tractors 


and drawn in trains to the farm. 
Rubbish is collected by the munici- 
pality only a very few times during the 
year—in the spring and fall. Shortly 
before collections are to be made, px sters 
are displayed throughout the neighbor- 
hood, stating that rubbish will be col- 
lected by the city free of charge if placed 
on the curb on a certain day. At other 
times, small private contractors collect 
ashes and rubbish, charging the indi- 
vidual householder a fee for this service. 
This fee in some cases is 25 cents per 
week, for collecting from the cellar. In- 





Under the direction of W. F. 
Peters, former Director of Public 
Service of Akron, Ohio, Metcalf & 
Eddy have recently prepared a report 
dealing with all phases of the prob- 
lem of collection and disposal of 
municipal refuse as applied to con- 
ditions in Akron. This report is 
now in the hands of Fred E. Swine- 
ford, present Director of Public 
Service, who, until appointed to his 
present position by Mayor-Manager 
G. Lloyd Weil, was Director of High- 
way Maintenance for the state of 


Ohio. 











dications are that this may be about the 
standard charge. In some cases the 
charge is 15 or 20 cents a bushel for the 
removal of ashes. In the case of one 
small household an entire winter’s pro- 
duction of ashes was removed from the 
back yard for $2.50. 

Sufficient data are lacking to provide 
means for estimating the present aggre- 
gate cost of non-municipal collection of 
ashes and rubbish. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the citizens of Akron, as indi- 
viduals, are paying at least as much for 
irregular and unsatisfactory private col- 
lection as they would for regular and sat- 
isfactory municipal collection. 


Existing Methods of Disposal 

In 1915 the city built a garbage-re- 
duction plant, which was operated for 
about four years, first by the city then 
by a contractor, and later again by the 
city. The garbage was cooked in di- 
gesters, then dried in direct-heat hori- 
zontal rotary dryers, after which the 
grease was extracted in percolators. In 
1919 there was a serious explosion, in 
which three men lost their lives and sev- 
eral others were seriously burned. For 
a few months following the explosion, 
the plant was continued in operation for 
the digestion and drying of the garbage, 


but grease extraction was not resumed. 
The tankage thus obtained was disposed 
of by dumping 

At the end of the year 1919 the city 
entered into a five-year contract for the 
sale of all municipally collected garbage 
for the purpose of feeding to hogs. The 
city was obliged to make collections twice 
a week 

Before the contract had run two years 
the contractor was badly in arrears on 
his payments to the city, and the city 
had not made bi-weekly collections at all 
seasons as it had agreed to do. There- 
upon, the city agreed to cancel the debt 
owed by the contractor in return for the 
privilege of making less frequent col- 
lections 

In 1926, a further contract was entered 
into, under the terms of which the citv 
was to pay the contractor for disposing 
of the garbage. This contract was to 
continue until 1928, but under its terms 
the city has exercised the option of ex- 
tending the contract until 1929. 

The contractor’s hog farm is located 
near East Liberty, about five miles from 
the southern city line and nine miles 
from the yard of the garbage-colleetion 
service. The city dumps the garbage on 
a platform at the piggery. The equip- 
ment at the piggery is relatively simple, 
and the investment is 


comparatively 
small. 


The refuse of the piggery, eon- 
sisting of manure and uneaten garbage, 
is used locally as a fertilizer. 


Quantity of Refuse 

Reeords are available of the total 
quantity of garbage collected from 1918 
to date. Except for the year 1921, the 
Guantity collected has increased steadily 
during this period, the total quantity col- 
lected in 1926—namely, 17,829 tons— 
being not far from double that collected 
in 1918. It is interesting to note that a 
particularly large increase followed the 
assumption of the collection service by 
the city in 1919 . 

In 1926 an average of 57 tons of gar- 
bage was obtained each collection day. 
This quantity was equivalent to 171 
pounds per capita for the year. 

Marked daily, weekly and monthly 
variations in quantity collected oecurred, 
as shown in Table 1. 

Since rubbish (that is, waste papers, 
pasteboard cartons, boxes and miscel- 
laneous discarded objects) is not regu- 
larly collected, and since no records of 
its production are kept, it became neces- 
sary to estimate the quantity of this 
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TABLE I. VARIATION 


Daily average for year 

Maximum four weeks (September 6 | 

Maximum six days (September 20 t 
cay «Monday, 


Septenit 

iste from experience elsewhere 

From studies made at Buffalo, Roches- 
ter and at other places, 1t was beheved 
to be reasonable to estimate Akron’s pro- 
duction after regular municipal collec- 
tions shall have been inaugurated at 110 
pounds per capita per year. This figure 
is higher than that which would have 
been adopted a generation ago, because 
of the changed customs regarding the 
employment of individual containers for 
food and merchandise, and because the 
iverage American family is more waste- 
ful and discards more material than 
formerly. 

No data as to the quantity of ashes 
produced in Akron are available. It was 
estimated that ash production would 
amount to 700 pounds per capita per 
vear 

Small dead animals are collected by 
the garbage collection service and buried 
near the present sewage treatment plant, 
the number collected in 1926 being 3,101. 
Large dead animals are removed and 
utilized by a rendering company. 


House Treatment 


While at present the city collects gar- 
bage only, a discussion is given of the 
house treatment of each class of refuse. 
li is essential to the successful mainte- 
nance of neat and sanitary municipal 
conditions for each householder to fulfill 
his own obligations with respect to the 
care of ashes, rubbish and garbage. Fur- 
thermore, if the householder cooperates 
with the municipal authorities, the col- 
lection of refuse can be carried out with 
a’ minimum of cost and offense and with 
2 maximum of promptness and satis- 
faction. 

Of primary importance is the separate 
storage on the individual premises of the 
different classes of refuse. This permits 
the use of containers of sizes and types 
best adapted to the materials to be 
stored. The indiscriminate mixing of 
waste materials may give rise to offens- 
ive, insanitary conditions and to serious 
fire hazards. 

It is not wise to place ashes and com- 
bustible refuse in the same household 
container, because of the serious fire haz- 
ard involved. Neither is it desirable to 
mix garbage and rubbish, because of the 
increased volume of foul material stored 
and the increased number of containers 
to be kept clean. 

The mixing of garbage with ashes in a 
household container is less objectionable 
than its admixture with rubbish, because 
the ashes absorb the moisture of the gar- 
bage and cover the garbage so as to 
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GARBAGE COLLECTED IN 1926 


Percentage 
of Daily 
Average for 
Year 
100 
171 
181 


* 
197 


minimize the The ad- 
mixture of hot ashes with garbage, how- 
ever, may result in the escape of offens- 
ive odors. mixed 
with ashes, some duplication of contain- 
ers in those houses where no ashes are 
produced in the summer months might 
then be necessary in order that the size 
of the containers used for garbage at this 
time might be small enough to be kept 
reasonably clean. A greater disadvan- 
tage, especially at times of temporary 
interruption to the collection service such 
as are often caused by severe blizzards, 
is the fact that the quantity of material 
which should be removed promptly from 
the household is greatly increased. The 
chief objection to this practice, however, 
is that if the mixture is disposed of by 
filling waste land, the dumps so formed 
will become infested with flies, rats and 
other vermin. 

Separate household storage of the 
three classes of refuse was recommended. 
Drainage of garbage before placing it in 
the pail decreases the weight of the ma- 
terial to be disposed of and also delays 
its putrefaction. Wrapping of garbage 


escape of odors 


Were garbage to be 


in old newspapers or other waste paper 


is another sanitary safeguard. Although 
wrapping increases the bulk to be dealt 
with, the objection is offset in a measure 
by the decrease in its moisture and in the 
offensiveness of the material to be stored 
and transported. The report recom- 
mends that Akron adopt the practice of 
wrapping garbage and that all house- 
holders be instructed in this regard. 

The report gives a discussion and rec- 
ommendations of the size, type and ma- 
terial for household containers for each 
class of refuse and their location and use. 
It also gives simple regulations and in- 
structions applicable to Akron for the 
house treatment of refuse, to be printed 
en ecards and distributed to all house- 
houders. 


Methods of Collection 


At present, collection of garbage is 
made from the rear of the houses, and it 
is advisable in Akron to continue this 
practice. In some cities the householder 
is required to place his garbage pail at 
the curb line by a certain time on col- 
lection days. This practice may result in 
some saving of time and cost of col- 
lection if schedules can be maintained 
and if the householder invariably con- 
forms to the regulations, but there are 
serious objections to this practice. Rows 
of garbage pails along the curb, some of 
them often tipped over with contents 
spilled, give the streets an unsightly and 
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untidy appearance. Since garbage co 

lectors start work very early in th 

morning, those householders living alons 
the first part of the routes must plac: 
their pails at the curb the night befor 

Many householders will fail to place their 
pails on the curb in time for collection 
in which case they should be obliged t 
return them to the backyard. If this is 
not done the pails may remain on the 
sidewalk until the next collection day 
In either event there will be an accumu- 
lation of garbage, with the possibility of 
insanitary conditions, or else the collec- 
tion service will be put to additional ex- 
pense for returning and picking up un- 
collected garbage at numerous scattered 
points. After collection has been made, 
empty containers often remain at the 
curb for the balance of the day. Fur- 
thermore, a great many householders ob- 
ject to carrying their garbage pails to 
the curb and would prefer to pay the 
additional cost of having collection made 
from the rear of the houses by the city 
From the standpoint of sanitation and 
attractive appearance of Akron’s resi- 
dential and business streets, the expense 
of making collection from the rear of the 
houses is easily justified. 

In some cities the municipal collection 
service takes rubbish and ashes from the 
rear of the houses, places them at the 
curb immediately prior to the arrival of 
the collection vehicle, and after loading 
into the vehicle returns the empty con- 
tainers to the rear of the houses. Gen- 
erally, it is not wise for the city service 
to enter dwellings to collect refuse. If 
the householder carries his rubbish and 
ashes outdoors from the cellar, he has 
already performed in most cases the 
hardest part of the work. In the case of 
Akron, it was recommended that the 
householder be required to carry the 
rubbish to the curb prior to the arrival 
of the collection vehicle. 


Separate and Mixed Collection 

Collection of municipal refuse may be 
divided into two classes—namely, sepa- 
rate and mixed. Separate collection, as 
the name implies, requires household 
storage in separate containers and inde- 
pendent collection of the different types 
of refuse. 

This method has the advantage that a 
much smaller bulk of offensive material 
accumulates in periods of interrupted 
service, such as occasionally occur. After 
such interruptions, concentrated effort 
upon the separate collection of garbage 
alone is much more effective than if a 
much larger accumulation of mixed re- 
fuse has to be collected. Separate col- 
lection permits the use of the type of 
vehicle best adapted to the collection 
and transportation of each kind of refuse. 

It is therefore proposed to make sepa- 
rate collections in Akron. Under this 
plan, garbage will be collected from resi- 
dences twice a week in summer and once 
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» week in winter. From the downtown 
district, including markets, collections 
will be made six times a week, as at 
present. Rubbish will be collected once 
a week from residences throughout the 
year, and six times a week from the 
downtown district. Ashes will be col- 
lected from residences once a week in 
winter and once every two weeks in sum- 
mer, and from the business district six 
times a week throughout the year. 


Collection Vehicles 


There are in general use throughout 
the country at the present time three 
types of vehicles for refuse collection; 
namely, horse-drawn wagons, motor 
trucks, and trailers drawn by horses 
during collection and picked up, when 
loaded, by motor tractor-trucks, for 
hauling in trains of several trailers to the 
point of disposal 

After detailed cost estimates had been 
prepared for collection of each type of 
refuse in each of the three above-men- 
tioned types of vehicles, and after con- 
sideration of economy and questions of 
sanitation and public convenience, it was 
recommended that Akron adopt for 
garbage collection two-horse wagons; for 
rubbish collection, motor trucks, and for 
ashes, tractors and trailers, except in the 
downtown district. In the downtown 
district it is planned to collect garbage, 
rubbish and ashes by means of fast- 
moving motor trucks, adequately 
manned so that collection can be made 
with dispatch and completed by eight 
o'clock in the morning on the principal 
business and shopping thoroughfare. 
Outlying markets, fruit stands, restaur- 
ants and factory lunch rooms will be 
given daily garbage collection, to be 
made by light motor trucks. 

Large-scale colored maps show in de- 
tail the individual districts for summer 
and winter collection of each type of 
refuse. Organization charts show the 
personnel and equipment required both 
for operation and maintenance. 


Complaints 


Complaints should be made by tele- 
phone to the Department of Public Ser- 
vice. Each complaint should be inves- 
tigated immediately by an inspector in 
order to determine its justification. In 
the garbage collection service there 
should be two inspectors, each provided 
with an automobile. They should report 
each hour by telephone to the office and 
receive a list of complaints in their dis- 
trict. Valid complaints should be 
remedied promptly. Special light trucks 
should be used for this service. 

Causes of invalid complaints should be 
brought to the attention of the house- 
holder in a courteous but firm manner, 
first by the inspector, and, if repeated, 
dy the superintendent of the service. 

In many cases where complaints are 


made, the householder is : 
adequate and improper containers are 
irequent causes of difficulty. Failure to 
place rubbish and ashes at the curb at 
the proper time is another frequent cause 
of complaint. In order to minimize im- 
proper complaints, the city should refuse 
to make collections when its regulations 
are not complied with. 

tecords of complaints should be ke} t 
for the purpose of checking up the effi 
ciency of the different collectors, and 
these records should be seriously consid- 
ered by the superintendent every week 

If the entire service of complaint- 
handling is performed with courtesy and 
dispatch, publie cooperation and cordial 
relations will be fostered. 


Methods of Disposal 


The report outlines at some length the 
various methods of refuse disposal, and 
recommends the rejection of filling ex- 
cept for ashes and street sweenpings, 
salvage, hog feeding, and all miscellaneous 
processes, such as the distillation of 
garbage and the recovery of alcohol, gas, 
charcoal and tar products, as has been 
carried out experimently at Columbus 
and at Greenwich, Conn., and on a larger 
scale in England; the fermentation 
method known as the Becarri process, In 
which ammonium sulphate and humus 
are produced, and digestion with sewage 
sludge. 

It is proposed to dispose of clean ashes, 
street sweepings, and non-combustible 
rubbish by filling low land. Three dumps 
are to be in service in different sections 
of the city, to reduce the length of haul. 
Each dump will be maintained in con- 
dition by one man, using a crawler trac- 
tor with bulldozer. 


Hog Feeding 


While if properly carried out under 
suitable conditions the disposal of gar- 
bage by feeding to hogs may be a satis- 
factory method, it often has several dis- 
tinct disadvantages and objections. 

Insanitary conditions are frequently 
created, bringing about aerial nuisances 
Where such nuisances have become suf- 
ficiently obnoxious, injunction proceed- 
ings by aggrieved property owners have 
seriously embarrassed the operation of 
piggeries. The location of piggeries is 
usually so remote as to involve long- 
haul transportation problems and some- 
times injunctions or, threatened injunc- 
tions to restrain transportation through 
other municipalities. 

Should epidemics of hoof and mouth 
disease, hog cholera, or tuberculosis oc- 
cur, the whole process of garbage dis- 
posal would be interrupted, although 
protective inoculations from the common 
diseases aid in reducing this hazard. 

Feeding garbage to hogs is a method 
of reducing the volume of an offensive 
material, but it is not a process of com- 
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Reduction of Garbage 


In genet 
consists ot 
number of hours 1 team pressur 
after which the water and ore ise are 
removed and the solid matter dried. The 
grease 1} } ited and used generally 
and the dry material 
1S used as a ba 
Consider ible grease rem 
ie after cooking 
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In the report the practic 


methods of 


reduction are described at length. fol 
lowed by a consideration of the questions 
if patents and royalties, general sanita- 
tion and odors, explosion and fire hazard, 
t recovery, and the uncertain- 
ties attendant upon the future of the 
tankage market. In describing the con- 
version of tankage into stock feed. it is 
pointed out that although a high price 

obtained for the portion of the tank- 
age sold as feed, the revenue from the 
grease remaining in this feed is lost 
Consequently, the relatively high price 
obtained from the stock feed does not 
necessarily indicate that production of 
feed brings a greater total revenue than 
the production of ordinary tankage and 
a larger quantity of grease. 


Incineration 

While garbage will burn after its mois- 
ture has been driven off, it has not suf- 
ficient heat value of itself to evaporate 
its moisture, to actively and continuously 
support combi 
all times a satisfactorily high temper 
ature. Municipal rubbish generally makes 


istion, and to maintain at 


a satisfactory and economical fuel to 
facilitate the combustion of garbage 

In the report, methods of incineration 
are described, with a discussion of the 
patent situation, general sanitation, 
odors and smoke and utilization of by- 


} 
Y hiiet 


products 

Projects Considered for Disposal of 
Garbage and Rubbish 

Detailed consideration is given to two 

projects tor the disposal ol garbage ind 

rubbish: first, the reduction of garl 


page 
and the separate incineration of rubbish; 
and, second, the incineration of mixed 
refuse, that is, garbage and rubbish to- 
ot ther 


While the first cost of project I greatly 
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exceeds that of project II, the saving in 
net operating cost results in lower total 
annual charges, including interest and 
amortization of bonds by project I, as- 
euming normal grease and tankage mar- 
kets. However, after a detailed com- 
parison of these projects the conclusion 


has been reached that under the Akron 
conditions incineration of mixed refuse 
should be adopted by the city as the 
approved method. 

In the field, consideration was given to 
many disposal sites, and in the collection 
studies the cost of transportation to the 


more favorable ones was estimated. A 
a result of these studies, a single site wa 
recommended, the saving in transporta 
tion due to shorter haul to two or mor: 
sites not being sufficient to justify setting 
aside more than one site for disposa! 
purposes. 


The Psychology of City Parks 


CITY park is usually an artificial 
A effort to copy nature, and to 

bring into urban surroundings 
a semblance of the real outdoors of 
cloistered environment. Occasionally, as 
at Forest Park in St. Louis, it is the 
segregating of a tract of woodland and 
meadow which has never been scarred by 
the plow, and leaving it in its pristine 
state of rural landscape. Sometimes, as 
in Boston Common, a park may be the 
repository of thrilling historic memories, 
vital to the life of a nation. Other 
parks, such as Central Park in New 
York City and Lincoln Park in Chicago, 
may hold characteristic embellishments 
of ancient or modern art, such as Cleo- 
patra’s Needle in the one and St. 
Gaudens’ statue of Lincoln in the 
other. Fairmount Park in Philadelphia, 
Golden Gate Park in San Francisco, and 
scores of others, have exceptional in- 
dividuality, charm, and uniqueness. 

Generally speaking, however, the 
parks of a city are the safety-valves to 
the overwrought nerves of its matured 
people, serving a different need from 
that met for the boys and girls by the 
playgrounds and recreational centers. 
More than ever, in these super-strenu- 
ous times of a keyed-up modern civiliza- 
tion, do the city parks occupy an imm- 
portant place in the economy of ner- 
vous energy, in the quieting of the over- 
accelerated pulses of the average men 
and women of today. 

Rest and relaxation, such as is most 
sorely needed by the brain-lashed and 
muscle-weary, are not found in the ex- 
citement of baseball, football, sparring 
matches or automobile races, nor in the 
tedium or exaggerations of the movies. 
More simply, but none the less effec- 
tively, are they found in the contempla- 
tion of nature—even in the viewing »f 
an imitation nature, if you like—where 
green grass, cultivated flowers, the 
friendly salutation of waving branches, 
the flash of leaping fountains, the shim- 
mer of sunlight on placid waters, and 
the flash of a bird's wing may lend a 
vision of the great outdoors. 

“The comfort of wide fields unto tired 
eyes” was the theme of one singer of 
the outdoors; and “I loaf and invite my 
soul” was the true thought of another 
singer. Both men were right. It is oc- 
casionally a trifle pathetic to see num- 


By ERNEST McGAFFEY 


bers of men and women in the city 
parks who cannot well afford trips to 
the country, walking along the shaded 
paths, sitting on benches beside the quiet 
lakes, and following with relaxed ten- 
sion of nerves the swaying of leaf-laden 
twigs in the passing breezes. They are 
sensing, dreamily, yet happily, the 
myriad messages written in the book 
of nature. However the echoes and pic- 
tures may fall short of the actual, the 
repose and beauty of the parks is un- 
deniable, and the reaction both comfort- 


ing and stimulating. As tennis, baseball, 
croquet, bowling on the green, boating, 
canoeing, and other amusements give an 
outlet to the younger and more active, 
so the contemplation of foliage, flowers, 
shrubbery, lawns and lakes gives joy 
and a feeling of restful peace to those 
who come only there to dream—or for- 
get. 

EntrortaL Note.—To the author of the foregoing 
article, whose home is in Los Angeles, THe Ameni- 
can Curry is indebted for the views of Southern 


California parks shown on the front page of this 
issue. 


Home Care, Rather Than Institutional Care, for 
Dependent Children 


ioe since the White House Confer- 
ence on Child Welfare, called by 
President Roosevelt about twenty years 
ago, enlightened public opinion has been 
turning toward home care for dependent 
children, rather than institutional care. 
The “fourteen points” outlined at that 
Conference were much the same, in prin- 
ciple, as the points made by the speakers 
at the conference of the Child Welfare 
Committee of America, held in New York, 
February 20-22, 1928. 

The main contention of the speakers 
was that the normal dependent child 
should be cared for in an individual home 
instead of in an institution; preferably in 
his own home, if that is found to be at 
all a suitable one, and in a foster-home as 
the next best solution of the problem. 
Mothers’ pension bills, now operative in 
42 states, have made it possible for a great 
many destitute children to be cared for 
by their own mothers. And the tendency 
to put children in foster-homes, rather than 
in institutions, has been steadily growing. 

That Miss Sophie Irene Loeb, backed 
by the society of which she is president, 
has proved a doughty champion of the 
cause which she sponsors is unquestioned. 
Perhaps no authority upon child welfare 
today would deny the objections made at 
this conference to institutional care, and 
the advantages brought forward in favor 
of home care. The child’s basic need of 
love, of knowing himself a part of a fam- 
ily and of a community, of being fitted by 
normal contacts to take his place in so- 
ciety—these are among the acknowledged 
advantages of home rearing. 

Yet, as Prof. Henry W. Thurston pointed 
out at this conference, the need, in con- 
nection with home care for dependent 
children, is to set up machinery whereby 
it may be determined whether any child 


should be kept in his own home, sent to 
a foster-home, or committed to an insti- 
tution. The suggestion was a pertinent 
one, because in every change of tide in 
public opinion the danger is that the ac- 
cumulations of past experience may be 
swept away. C.C. Carstens, another lead- 
ing authority on child welfare, but who 
was not present, recently pointed out the 
part which institutions should play in the 
care of the dependent children. 

According to Mr. Carstens, institutions 
are needed, not only for the abnormal 
child, but as reception and training cen- 
ters, fitting the child for his home place- 
ment, and cooperating in finding for him 
a home fitted to his individual needs. 
The dangers of adoption, except under 
the most skilled and painstaking super- 
vision, are evident and have often been 
pointed out; the danger of going too fast 
in the home placement of the dependent 
child is one which has but recently arisen. 
Yet the need of making a discriminating 
adjustment of the child to the home is 
a basic one. 

Among the peaks of interest at the con- 
ference were the decorating of a Boy 
Scout for saving a younger child from 
drowning; the address by Katherine 
Mayo, author of “Mother India”; and 
that by Governor Smith, given at the 
home of Dr. John A. Harriss, James E. 
West, Chief Scout Executive of America, 
pinned the medal on the breast of little 
Jack Campbell; Miss Mayo traced the 
worst of the evils her book describes to 
the custom of child marriages, and Gov- 
ernor Smith, with characteristic force, 
asked whether the Empire State, while 
conserving her water-power, cattle and 
pigs, should fail that most precious of all 
her assets—her children. 


VIRGINIA T. YEAMAN. 











{TH two water-power instal- 
lations totaling 7,100 horse- 
power, and generator capacity 

of 5,000 kilovolt-amperes, together with 
connection arrangements for 8,000 kva. 
of purchased power, Kaukauna has un- 
der construction a third plant that will 
add another 4,500 kva. to the capacity 
of the municipal electric system. 

Situated in the heart of the paper- 
making district in the Fox River Valley, 
Kaukauna is built upon both sides of the 
river, which is famous for its scenery and 
tourist-attracting power. In addition to 
its beauty, the river has another im- 
portant feature in that a fall of 52 feet 
occurs within the city limits, which pro- 
: vides 30,000 developed and undeveloped 
: horsepower. 

In 1911 the people of Kaukauna, dis- 
satisfied with the electric service they 
had been receiving, at rates considered 
exorbitant, from the Kaukauna Gas «& 
Electric Co., decided at an election to 
purchase the electric plant and operate 
it as a municipal undertaking. A bond 
issue of $50,000 covering the entire pur- 
chase price was voted and the plant was 
taken over by the city on January 1, 
1912. Another issue, of 








$6,000, was 
voted in 1912 for improvements. Today 
the system has a value of $427,152; the 
difference between this figure and the 


two bond issues of $56,000 represents the 

additions that have been made to it out 

of its earnings. It has an additional in- 

vestment of $204,327 in the municipal 

building and other real estate, paid for 
out of earnings. 

The rates for lighting are from 8c per 

kwh. down to 4%c; for cooking they 

range from 3c to 2c; for water heating 


the charge is $5.00 per month per kw. 





Municipal Hydro-Electric System at 
Kaukauna, Wis., Expands 


By H. K. DERUS 
installed; while for power the rates are 
from 6¢ down to 74% mills per kwh 
The average rate for all current in 


Kaukauna is 1.0679c, which the city offi- 
cials maintain is the lowest average rate 
in the United States. 

The story of the electrical department 
the 
continued progress. 


under city management is 
Up to 1917 the pro- 
duction for any one year had not been 
over 750,000 kwh., but in 1917 it leaped 
to 2,200,000 kwh. In the next year a 
tremendous jump placed the production 
at 10,200,000 kwh. From then on, the 
increases amounted to about 2,000,000 
kwh. per year, and in 1926 the produc- 
tion exceeded 30,000,000 kwh. An in- 
cidental benefit to the city was the in- 
creasing amount of employment pro- 
vided by the system. In 1912, the first 
vear of municipal ownership, the payroll 
was about $7,000; in 1917 it was $10,000, 
in 1919, $24,500, while last year it ex- 
ceeded $57,000. The kwh produc - 
tion per employee has increased tre- 
mendously. 

In 1915 the city leased the Badger 
plant of the Green Bay & Mississippi 
Canal Co. which had _ been idle 
1907 Although all of the addi- 
tional power was not needed at once, 


one ol 


since 


was taken into the line gradually and 


by 1918 the entire capacity was being 
used. There are now 3,300 hp. in this 
plant, with generating capacity of 2,000 
kva 

After taking over the Badger plant 
the growing demand caused a need for 


ind 


still more producing capacity, 
after many years of research and delays 


a new plant was built and placed in ser- 


vice in 1926, at Rapide Croche, on thi 
Fox River several miles below the city 









It has 1 { 


Even with the 


apacity of ,000 kva. 


addition of this plant, the 
demand has been such 


the p irch ise of 


is to 


necessitate 


power irom companies 
that produce by steam at greater cost 
$+ 500 kv = 


$300.000 at 


Another new plant, of capac- 


V na costing about 


pres- 


is now under construction 


The new plant will supersede the 
Badger plant as the distribution point. 
It will contain two 2,250-kva. General 
Electric generators direct-connected to 


Morgan Smith fixed-blade pro- 
peller type runners operating under 24- 

head. The two 1,000-kva. G. E 
generators in the old } will be d 


new 


foot 
ant 

horizontal §S 
Morgan Smith turbines for 24-foot head, 


rect connected to 


ind will be held for reserve operation 
by remote control. The Rapide Croche 
lant, with four 750-kva., 2,300-v. Allis- 
Chalmers generators, direct-connected 
to Allis-Chalmers adjustable-blade pro 
peller type runners, under 84-foot head, 
s automatic; one resident operator cares 
for the plant. 

Several years ago the utility had built 
ip a reserve fund for the purpose of con- 
structing a building to be devoted 
entirely to municipal purposes. The 
structure that resulted stands today as 
one of the finest in the city, housing the 

re and ce departments, city hall and 

fices cational school, electrical and 
water department offices, a municipal 
swimmil! ool and the post office. The 
electri department also purchased 
na to ised as an athletic field for 
1e high school, bought a new fire-truck, 
| rniture and equipment for the 
muni ding, and | $26,000 as 
share e cost ol new bridge com- 
ete ear across the Fox River 









































KAUKAUNA MUNICIPAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTED OUT OF 
EARNINGS OF CITY’S ELECTRIC PLANTS 





CROCHE HYDRO-ELECTRIC PLANT OF KAUKAUNA, 
WIS., MUNICIPAL ELECTRIC SYSTEM 
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making a total of $685,721 for plant, 


municipal building and other improve- 
ments. 

In addition to furnishing electricity 
for home and commercial use in the city, 
the Department supplies many 
smaller vicinity. The 
area served by the Department has a 
population of 8,500 


also 


villages in the 


Consumers total 2.854, or 33.58 in 
every hundred of population. This 
means that the Department is serving 
every family in the territory even if 
each family has an average of only three 
men I It can easily be seen, there- 
fore, that any development the plant 
might make in the future will be in the 


commercial field and to farmers. 

Many vears ago the little village, with 
a por 1,000, was famed 
power facilities 


much mort 


ition of searcely 
bee Lust 0 its 


wate! 


These poss bilities are pro- 


nounced now, for although in former 
years it was necessary to bring industry 
to th water-power site, it Is now 
possible, under modern electric power 


transmission and distribution, to locate 
istry at the most convenient and 
transmit the 
generated to that place. 

The department 
dustry in the city with electric power 


an im 


available site and power 


furnished every in- 
for operation with the exception of one, 
and managers of that plant are seriously 
contract with the 
the city was able to furnish 
a reasonable rate, at least one 
industry in the city was from 
failure Water-power was expensive, 
keen competition made the profit low, 
and one mill was about to shut down; 
but under a contract with the city it is 
now in operation, is financially sound, 
and furnishes employment to many resi- 
dents. This example demonstrates the 
good the Department is doing in Kau- 
kauna 

In discussing the question of rural ex- 
pansion, J. O. Posson, who has held the 
position of General Manager for the last 
said: 


considering a citv 
' 
Because 
power 


saved 


ten vears, 


“The benefit of getting electrical service 
to the farmer is so obvious that discussion 
is hardly necessary. It will bring even more 
advantage to the farmer than to the city 
dweller because rural life has more hard- 
ships and toil that may be lessened by its 
man’s greatest and 
most dependable service, and agriculture 
is man’s oldest occupation but the last to 
receive the benefits of the great invention. 

‘At first the benefits of electricity were 
confined to larger cities, but gradually 
improvements enabled the service to be 
extended to the suburbs and smaller com- 
munities. The financial problem is the 
biggest in extending electricity to the 
farms. The cost must be lowered suffi- 
ciently so that the farmer can pay on a 
basis equal to that of city consumption. 

“Some students of rural electric service 
problems think it sufficient to make the 
cities pay the service costs. They argue 
that furnishing electricity is similar to 


use. Electricity is 


AMERICAN CITY for APRIL, 
building highways, a cost in which every- 
one should share. I do not believe in 
this theory. I believe the city should 
assume a part of the cost of completing 
the great experiment, that of solving the 
problem of bringing electricity to the farm 
at a price the farmer can afford to pay. 


This our Department is attempting to 


Roads and Charities 


1928 


do. 

“During the past year 30 miles of lines 
serving a district containing about 125 
farms on a basis of remuneration below 
actual cost, were constructed. We ex- 
pect the city will benefit through addi- 
tional business done here because we serv: 
these farms.” 


Absorb More Than 


Half of County Expenditures 


HE comparative Ohio 
counties during 1926, recently pub- 
lished in booklet form by the Auditor of 
State at Columbus, show the 
expenditures given in the 
in the accompanying diagram 


statistics for 


division of 
table and 
All expen- 
ditures of the 88 counties, including oper- 
ation, maintenance and outlay, are in- 
cluded. The counties having no legisla- 
tive function, all expenditures are for ex- 
executive and judicial purposes 

Nou public industries, 
works, markets, 
by the county 
Ohio 


such as 


water- 
scale S, etc., are 


operate d 


governments in state ol 











Appraising Property $1,408,971.85 


General executive . 6 222,360.85 8 
Judicial 2,558,385.19 3 
Sheriff 784,466.37 1 
Correctional 1,152,996.93 1 
Agricultural .. 584,241.01 1 
Charity : 9,054,027.49 il 
Engineering ... 2,419,745.50 4 
Roads ae 34,427 251.52 43 
Bridges and culverts 3,365,677.85 4 
Ditches 720,552.05 1 


Sanitary sewers and water 





5,535,530.18 7 

Buildings and lands 4,236 352.65 5 

ge ee eee 544,230.75 1 

Miscellaneous . 790,070.41 1 

Interest 5,716,338.45 7 
Total cost $79,521,199.05 100% 


gor? eio" 
pO a 


Grading 


Repairing 


THE AVERAGE DOLLAR SPENT IN THE 88 COUNTIES OF OHIO 
Proportionate part of the $79,521,199.05 used for each purpose 


The City Planning Commission as the Hub of the 
Municipal Wheel 


ITH park, playground, health, public 

service, and many more com- 
missions, the question “Why another?” 
will not down. The answer is: No one 
of these has authority beyond its own field 
or to correlate its own problems with any 
broadly outlined scheme for general wel- 
fare, a term which is the American equiva- 
lent of the English word “amenities.” 
Furthermore, the present tangle of organi- 
zation by departments encourages jealousy 


and a pernicious spirit of special prefer- 
ence in absolute disregard of communal 
interests; and, besides, it leaves “twilight 
zones” where none is operative. A City 
Planning Commission animated by the 
spirit, correlation of all for the good of 
all, will become the hub of the wheel, en- 
abling the municipal coach to run rhyth- 
mically on the broad tires of altruism. 
—From “ Architecture,” by Stephen 
Child (Chapter L “Of City Planning.’’) 
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OOKING back a number of years, 

we find that high-type pavements 
have met the needs of thickly 
populated communities. During this 
time many rural sections have not been 
as fortunate. In fact, it was not until 
after 1920 that appreciable mileages of 
low-cost improved roads began to ap- 
pear. These untreated surfaces were not 
expected to carry heavy traffic, but with 
improved methods of maintenance, re- 
construction, betterment and new con- 
struction, highway engineers have 
rapidly extended road service to these 
rural sections. The results of their 
efforts have been effective, but they have 
not kept pace with the ever-mounting 
vehicle registration. 


Surface Treatment 

There are two principal classes of 
surface treatments—bituminous and non- 
bituminous. Some non-bituminous sur- 
face treatments have been used success- 
fully in certain localities. The degree of 
success varies considerably with climatic 
conditions. Bituminous treatments are 
adaptable to varying conditions in cli- 
mate and aggregate. Besides laying dust 
and preventing loss of binder, they have 
a definite salvage value from year to 
year. 

As a result of very little research, 
some experiments, and with a large 
amount of usage, three principal meth- 
ods of bituminous surface treatment 
have been developed. They are (1) the 
skin surface treatment or penetration 
method, hot or cold; (2) the mixed-in- 
place treatment, cold; (3) the pre-mixed 
method, hot or cold. Each of these 
principal methods has its advocates and 
is subject to variations in the classes of 
bitumen and aggregates used. 


Skin Surface Treatment or 
Penetration Method 


This method is generally used on well- 
compacted dense bases which do not 
have a loose surface. 

Materials —The bituminous materials 
are a cold bitumen for the first or prime 
coat, generally a coal tar, a cut-back 
asphalt, or low-viscosity road oil. The 
second application may be a second 
prime coat of the same bitumen. The 
seal coat is generally a heavier bitumen, 
such as a hot asphalt, hot tar, a cold cut- 
back asphalt, or a heavy road oil. The 
aggregates for cover material range all 
the way from a coarse, clean sand to 





Surface Treatment of Roads—Need. 


Methods and Costs 


By C. N. CONNER 
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34-inch stone or slag. The cover mate- 
rial should be hard and durable. 
Construction—This consists of 
(1) cleaning the base; (2) the applica- 
tion of a prime coat of low-viscosity 
bitumen; (3) 10 hours to several days 
to allow penetration. (4) A second 
prime coat of the same bitumen may be 
advisable for the more porous bases 
(5) A light cover may or may not be 
used with the prime coat—better pene- 





3,000,000 Miles to Be 
Surfaced 

Pyke Johnson says that there are 
22,000,000 motor vehicles in use in 
the United States, of which 87 per 
cent are passenger cars, 12.6 per cent 
trucks, and 04 per cent busses. 
The task for the road builders is to 
give them highways to roll over. 
Our total road mileage is about 
3,000,000, of which 85 per cent is un- 
surfaced, 10 per cent is a low-type 
surfacing such as untreated sand- 
clay, gravel and stone, 4 per cent an 
intermediate type, and less than 2 
per cent high-type surfaces. These 
figures indicate that a high percent- 
age of our roads will need some type 
of surfacing or surface treatment 
within the next few years if the now 
isolated sections are to have service. 











tration results when it is not used, as 
the cover takes up some of the bitumen; 
traffic requirements may make the cover 
necessary. (6) and (7) The last appli- 
cation is of the heavier bitumen and 
cover of sand, gravel, stone or slag. The 
so-called inverted penetration method 
means that the bitumen is applied be- 
fore the final cover. The inverted meth- 
od is the more common practice. (8) The 
surface thus formed may or may not be 
rolled. The best practice calls for roll- 
ing with a light or heavy power roller. 
A heavy roller should not be used on a 
relatively soft aggregate. (9) Seal coats 
or a third application are sometimes used 
to seal the surface if open or to build up 
a greater thickness. 

Maintenance Methods —These include 
retreatment, patching, scarifying, re- 
shaping and retreating of the original 
surface treatment. 

Costs—The cost of the first year’s 
treatment will be considered as the 
original cost. This will naturally vary 
with the cost and class of materials used. 
Asphalts generally cost less than tars. 
Cut-back asphalts cost more than road 
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| ‘ . 
oils. Sand for cover costs less than stone. 


Annual searifying, reshaping and retreat- 


ment may dd to the mainte nance cost, 


but a smoother riding surface is obtained 


than when a large number of small 
patches are used The skin surface 
treatment for the first year, as described 
above, will cost from $1,000 to 82.500 


per mile for 18-foot widths. The annual 
maintenance cost is subject to many 
variables in climate, materials, . 
traffic, thoroughness and intelligence of 


maintenance 


base, 


When serving within its 
traffic capacity, the annual surface main- 
tenance cost does not exceed $1.000 per 
year under unfavorable weather condi- 
tions. Under favorable weather condi- 
tions and with excellent bases the main- 
tenance cost will not exceed $500 

Service —The traffic capacity of this 
type under favorable conditions of base 
and climate is probably 2,000 vehicles 
per day without excessive maintenance. 
Higher capacities have been reported. A 
lair average traffic capacity of gravels 
and good sand-clay is from 800 to 1,500 
automobiles and light trucks. A higher 
limit may be reached on lime rock or 
stone macadam bases. Examples of this 
type of service may be found in use from 
Maine to Florida, in California and Ore- 
gon, and in portions of the Middle West 


The Mixed-in-Place Method Cold 


This is a method which is new within 
three or four years. Its purpose is to 
consolidate the existing loose or unstable 
aggregates by mixing 
road with bitumen. 


ing such 


them on the 
Surfaces contain- 
aggregates as crushed or 
screened gravel, stone and sand-clay or 
sand-loam have been thus improved 
Materials —Either asphalt or tar has 
been used as bitumen. In a few in- 
stances both They 
range all the way from fuel oil of high 
asphaltic content such as used in Cali- 
fornia to cut-back asphalt in North and 
South Carolina and tars in Wisconsin. 
The bitumen should be such that it will 


not become sticky or” 


have been used 


set up” until suffi- 
cient time has elapsed for the necessary 
manipulation of the mixture. The road 
coils which do not contain a solvent set 
up more than the cut-back 
asphalts. They also leave a more plastic 
mixture. The surfaces which contain 
such aggregates as crushed or screened 
gravel and crushed stone have generally 
been selected for treatment. There is 
evidence, however, that poorer materials 
such as sand-clay may be thus sufficient- 


slow ly 
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ly stabilized and the traffic capacity 
thereby increased. 

Construction—The methods of con- 
struction are briefly listed below. They 
are subject to some variations in differ- 
ent parts of the country. (1) Smooth 
the existing surface. (2) Scarify 11 neces- 
sary, harrow, machine and shape. (3) 
Apply first coat of cold bitumen and 
mix with harrow and road machine 
blade. Sometimes harrowing is omitted; 
blading is seldom omitted. (4) Apply 
second coat of bitumen and mix thor- 
oughly. (5) Sometimes a third coat is 
applied, followed by more mixing. — (6) 
Mixing is continued until a uniform 
color results. (7) Following the final 
shaping with a road blade or drag, the 
surface preferably is rolled for final com- 
paction with a power roller. Some eng)- 
neers secure compaction by traffic. (9) A 
may be used if needed. An 
open surface may indicate this necessity 
or a lean base may be the indication. 

Maintenance Methods.— These sur- 
faces are built as thin as about one inch 
and as thick as three inches. Mainte- 
nance methods may include seal coats or 
patching with a mixture of aggregate 
and bitumen. If the original mixture 
was too lean, a remixing with more bitu- 
men may be indicated; if too rich, a re- 
mixing with more aggregate may be the 
solution. 

Costs—For an 18-foot width of treat- 
ment the cost will range from $700 or 
$1,200 per mile to $5,000 or $6,000. The 
class of bitumen used, as well as the 
depth of treatment, will affect the cost. 
Most of the surfacing has been on gravel 
and stone roads. The first costs for 
these have averaged less than $2,000 per 
mile. 

Service—Some of these surfaces are 
carrying a counted traffic of between 
1,000 and 2,000 vehicles per day without 
signs of serious fatigue. The surfaces 
are smooth and comfortable to ride 
upon, much smoother than the average 
skin surface treatment or rolled hot top. 
The mixed-in-place surfaces may be 
built without serious interruption to 
traffic and the inconvenience of heating 
operations. This type of surfacing may 
be seen in service, but with some varia- 
tions in methods of construction, in Cali- 
fornia, Wisconsin, Indiana, Tennessee, 
and North and South Carolina. Although 
the sand-oil roads in Long Island are a 
mixture of fine gravel, sand and loam 
with a slow-curing oil, the foregoing 
methods of construction do not apply 
so closely to them. The construction 
and maintenance operations eventually 
build up a mixed-in-place surface after 
two or three vears. 


seal coat 


The Pre-Mixed Method, Hot or Cold 


This class of surface treatment is, in 
reality, a thin surface course, as we have 
been accustomed to consider our wear- 
ing courses, such as bituminous concrete 


and sheet asphalt. By laying them 
thinner than standard practice or by 
using local materials, it is expected to 
secure a surface whose first cost is less 
than $12,000 or $15,000 per mile. In- 
cluded in this classification are such hot 
mixes as sheet asphalt and bituminous 
concrete of the fine and coarse aggregate 
types. The laid-cold surfaces are cold 
patch bitumens, cut-back asphalts and 
road oils premixed with aggregates. 
Natural rock asphalts are a competing 
material within certain freight zones. 
They may also be classed as pre-mixed 
cold surfaces. 

Materials—For the hot mixtures, 
standard specifications describe suitable 
bitumens and aggregates. The cold mix- 
tures for surfacing are newer. Specifica- 
tions for them are not as well standard- 
izedasa whole. Specifications for Amiesite 
and cold patch mixtures which may be used 
for surfacing are available, as are also 
those for Uvalde rock asphalt, Alabama 
rock asphalt and Kyrock. Some experi- 
mentation and a little usage indicate that 
there is a possibility of producing an 
“unnatural” or synthetic rock asphalt, 
that is, one which may have many of the 
characteristics of the sand rock asphalt. 

Construction —If the applied surface 
mixture is to be less than about 1% 
inches in thickness and the base is porous 
or semi-porous, then a prime coat of 
suitable cold asphalt or tar is recom- 
mended. A binder course of black base or 
a thin course of penetrated stone will 
add to the stability and assist in keying 
the top to the base. In one state, Michi- 
gan, both the prime coat and the binder 
course are used on gravel base. The top 
course is a stone-filled sheet asphalt or 
fine aggregate type. The construction 
of the top itself varies very little from 
standard methods as found in the specifi- 
cations published by the Asphalt Asso- 
ciation. They include proper dumping, 
spreading, raking, patching and rolling. 
Final compaction by rolling must be se- 
cured in less time for the hot mixes than 
for the cold. 

Maintenance Methods —This class of 
surface treatment is generally main- 
tained by patching with the same mate- 
rial as in the surface or by cold patch 
mixes. 

Costs—The aim in this class of sur- 
facing is to secure a top which will cost 
less than $1 per square yard or about 
$10,000 per mile of 18-foot width. Rock 
asphalt has been laid in Texas %-inch 


deep at $3,700 per mile, 1-inch deep fo 
$5,400, including a prime coat of oi! 
In Michigan a prime coat of tar, a ligh: 
binder course and a 2-inch Topeka top 
is costing around $13,000 per mile. Some 
work in Georgia using about 2 inches of 
penetrated stone and about 34-inch sheet 
top costs approximately $12,000. When 
local materials may be used as aggre- 
gates, the costs have been considerably 
reduced for the hot mixes. There ar 
few cost or usage data available for hot 
or cold pre-mixed surfaces 1 inch and 
less in thickness. Here and there are 
isolated sections, but Texas seems to 
have the largest mileage of thin pre- 
mixed surface treatment. 

Service—The traffic capacity of these 
types on natural bases has been esti- 
mated and counted as between 1,000 to 
2,000 vehicles per day. Some are carry- 
ing more. This type of surfacing is not 
as smooth to ride over as the mixed-in- 
place surfaces. The cold mixes have 
some apparent advantages over hot 
mixes. This advantage is apparent 
principally during the construction 
period. There is less interruption to 
traffic, less expensive equipment is re- 
quired, and cost of plant operation is 
reduced. 


Summary 


As a summary of the surface treat- 
ment situation based on observations 
and usage and a study of present prac- 
tice and conditions, it appears (1) that 
surface treatments should not be ess 
than 18 or 20 feet in width, and prefer- 
ably from shoulder to shoulder; (2) that 
flat crowns of 3¢- to %-inch to the foot 
are sufficient for drainage; flat crowns 
add to the comfort and safety of auto- 
mobile travel; (3) that a cold prime 
coat of bitumen should precede a bitu- 
men surface treatment on a compacted 
base; (4) that a hot or cold treatment 
may be used on a final application; (5) 
that a surface treatment method which 
includes grading is smoother riding than 
one which is rolled only; (6) that cold 
surface treatments of the mixed-in-place 
and pre-mixed methods offer a wide field 
for immediate and future business; (7) 
that there is a need for standardization 
of names for surface treatments and of 
specifications for materials, tests and 
methods of construction. 
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South American City Guides Youth in Choice of 
Vocations 


UENOS AIRES has a Bureau of Vo- 

cational Guidance which is probably 
the first of its kind in South America, ac- 
cording to the United States Children’s 
Bureau bulletin, The World’s Children. It 
aims to direct students in their choice of 
work, and also to train vocational guid- 
ance experts. “It bases its advice on 


the school record and physical and mental 
examination of the applicant, and the gen- 
eral economic situation of the country.” 
One of the ends which it keeps in view is 
cooperation with employers and labor 
groups for better directing young people 
away from occupations that are over- 
crowded. 





Comments on the Various Methods 
of Governing Parks 


By L. H. WEIR 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Government by council or com- 
1 mittee of council—tIn villages, 
* small towns and cities possess- 
ing only a few park properties this 
method of government may be ade- 
quate, but in communities of any size 
initiating a plan for a definitely organ- 
ized park service the method has a 
number of drawbacks, among them the 
following: (a) There can be little 


are, of course, examples of a commis- 
sioner being re-elected period after pe- 
riod because of efficient service, there 1s 
no assurance that a commissioner whose 
tenure of office is from two to four years 
will be re-elected or that his successor 
will carry out his policies. Hence it is 
exceedingly difficult to follow a specific 
plan through a long 


term of years. 


next to impossible to develop and carry 
out any comprehensive, adequate com 
munity-wide system of parks. (d) it 
often happens that the commissioner 
elected does not have influence enough 
to focus public opinion sufficiently to 
carry out any comprehensive plan lor 
parks, or because of the short tenure of 
office or other causes cannot conduct an 


adequate educational campaign. 





permanency of plan or policy, 
since most city councils are liable 
to change every two years; at 
the most, every four years. 
(b) The executive organization is 
likely to be uncertain, since the 
executive officer is not sure of 
his tenure of office if the major- 
ity of a new council are new 
members. It would be difficult 
to interest trained executives to 
accept service in park depart- 
ments under such conditions. 
(c) With many different functions 
to engage their attention, the 
council has a divided interest, 
with the result that parks are 
not likely to receive the attention 
necessary to a continuous carry- 
ing forward of plans. (d) This 
form of government is open to 
abuse of political power, espe- 
cially in the appointment of park 
employees. 

2. Government by a commis- 
sioner in a commission-governed 





“Parks: A 


A Description and Evaluation 


The general administrative control of 
parks in America adheres no more closely 
to a standard form than does American 
municipal government, per se. 
cise description and evaluation herewith 
given of the outstanding plans of park 
government according to current practice, 
constitute Section II of Chapter VI, Vol- 
ume I, of the new two-volume work, 
Manual of Municipal and 
County Parks” (A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, New York), a brief review of which 
appeared on page 169 of THe AMERICAN 
City last month. This significant and per- 
manent contribution to the literature of 
public recreational areas is the result of a 
national survey undertaken at the request 
of President Coolidge’s Conference on Out- 
door Recreation, by the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America in co- 
operation with the American Institute of 
Park Executives. 


The con- 


(e) The administration of parks 
is primarily a social service func- 
tion and the governmental per- 
formances involved are quite dif- 
ferent from those entering into 
municipal functions primarily fis- 
cal in nature, such as water, light, 
and sewage disposal It is un- 
wise in the long run to intrust to 
a single individual, especially to 
an otheial with 
to perform, a 
varied in its 
system. 


other functions 
responsibility so 
nature as a park 
3. Federal plan of municipal 
government —W hat 
said about the merits and de 
merits of the government of 
parks by a commissioner applies 
equally to their government un- 
der the modified the 
commission government plan 
known as the federal plan. 
There is, however, this vital dif- 
ference: the mayor can, if he 
wishes, appoint a trained director 


has been 


iorm ol 








city—The commission form of 
government is acknowledged to have 
many points of merit over the old ward 
system of municipal government. In 
the administration of parks some of its 
advantages are as follows: (a) It fixes 
definite responsibility on a single individ- 
ual so that the citizens may know where 
the responsibility for efficiency or ineffi- 
ciency lies. (b) It provides for direct 
administrative and executive action, 
although in point of fact the city com- 
mission as a whole concerns itself with 
governmental policies and plans, so that 
the commissioner having charge of parks 
and recreation does not have an entirely 
free hand. (c) It is presumed to be 
more economical for the reason that cer- 
tain functional activities of a park de- 
partment are handled by other execu- 
tive departments of the city, thus pre- 
venting duplication of executive ma- 
chinery. 

On the other hand, the plan has cer- 
tain undesirable effects in relation to the 
government of parks. (a) While there 


(b) It is improbable that a commissioner 
will be elected who has any technical 
knowledge of park functions, although 
he becomes the chief executive officer 
of the department. Hence, a trained 
park executive will find himself under 
the executive control and direction of an 
untrained superior official. Moreover, 
his tenure of office will be very uncer- 
tain, since a new commissioner will de- 
sire to appoint his own executive staif. 
In some commission-governed cities the 
commissioners are elected at large and 
do not stand for specific positions in the 
city government, the assignment being 
made after election. Very often, there- 
fore, people have no way of judging 
qualifications of the commissioner who 
will have charge of parks. In some cities, 
on the other hand, specific positions are 
announced by the candidates. (c) In 
practically all commission-governed 
cities the commissioner in charge of 
parks has many other duties and respon- 
sibilities. Under such conditions it is 


or commissioner in charge of the 
department of parks—a condition that 
rarely prevails under the elective system 
of the pure commission form of govern- 
ment. If the mayor does not appoint 
trained officials, the same conditions will 
usually prevail as exist under the elec- 
tive system. 

4. The city manager plan—This 
form of government is admirably 
adapted to handle publie functions of a 
fiscal nature. There is much doubt as 
to the wisdom of this type of administra- 
tion for public functions chiefly of a 
social and educational nature. As a 
general rule, however, if the city man- 
ager is himself a trained man, he is 
likely to select a trained official to head 
the park department. 

5. Government by board or commis- 
sion —The plan of government by board 
or commission, which is the method of 
park administration in use in the major- 
ity of cities, is adaptable to all forms of 
city and county government. Park and 
city planners and other officials favor it 
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strongly. Government by board is the 
form almost universally adopted for the 
administration of the public school sys- 
tem, institutions of higher learning, pub- 
lic libraries, museums and art galleries. 
It is the form of government that people 
naturally adopt when they organize 
themselves to promote a movement for 
parks or recreation. A scheme of gov- 
ernment so universally adopted must 
have certain merits to commend it. 
Among the advantages of the park board 
form of control are the following: (a) 
The majority of the park boards in 
America consist of three or more mem- 
bers so appointed or elected that the 
entire personnel of the board does not 
change at one time. The usual method 
is to have one appointed or elected each 
year. In actual practice, however, the 
method of rotation varies widely in dif- 
ferent cities. This plan secures as nearly 
as is humanly possible under the present 
scheme of municipal and county gov- 
ernment continuity of plan and policy 
in the planning, development and opera- 
tion of the park system. Under the ro- 
tation plan of membership there will 
always be some members of the board 
who are intimately acquainted with pre- 
vious plans and policies, and it generally 
happens that members of such boards 
serve several terms of office by reap- 
pointment or re-election. In a few in- 
stances membership is practically per- 
petual through the fact that members 
themselves have the right of appoint- 
ment upon the expiration of the term 
of any member. (b) In general, mem- 
bers of park boards serve without com- 
pensation, though there are some 
examples of payment of salary, such as 
Louisville and Boston. In a few in- 
stances a small allowance is made each 
member. (The Iowa park law makes this 
possible for lowa cities.) Non-salaried 
service usually attracts only men and 
women of a high type and has no lure 
for those to whom office-holding offers 
merely an opportunity for personal gain. 
{c) It seems to be the general con- 
sensus of opinion that the appointing 
authority, usually the mayor, who acts 
with the approval and consent of coun- 
cil, will try to select outstanding men 
and women for service on the board. 
Even in the case of the election of mem- 
bers by popular vote, outstanding citi- 
zens are usually more willing to stand 
for election because of an opportunity 
for unselfish service than is commonly 
true of officers more fully under political 
control. (d) Because of the possibility 
of a more secure tenure of office, well- 
trained executives are more ready to 
accept employment under park boards. 
As a rule, such boards are keenly appre- 
ciative of the value of efficient technical 
service and more eager to secure trained 
executives than is true under some other 
system. (e) There is no division of in- 
terest under the park board plan of con- 


trol, and members are chosen for a defi- 
nite service to the community. Occa- 
sionally the care of cemeteries and of 
street trees is placed under park boards, 
but the nature of the service required 
is more or less in harmony with certain 
features of park work. (f) Park inter- 
ests are more likely in the long run to 
be better served through the community 
of minds of a park board than under 
government by a single commissioner 
or a city manager, especially since the 
attention of the commissioner or city 
manager is distracted by other duties. 
The weight of influence of a park board 
in completing their projected plans is 
likely to be more powerful than that of 
a single individual. (g) The planning, 
development, operation and maintenance 
of the modern park system is of such 
a character as to require a wide degree 
of cooperation between the park depart- 
ment and various public and private 
agencies such as the recreation commis- 
sion, if one exists, the schools and local 
civic groups. This cooperation is espe- 
cially essential in the use of properties 
adapted for organized recreation pur- 
poses which are under the control of dif- 
ferent boards. By judicious selection of 
the members of the park board, it is 
possible to have on the board represen- 
tatives of the more important agencies 
for the purpose of facilitating the com- 
munity use of all material and recrea- 
tional resources. Even if this plan is 
not followed—and it is not absolutely 
necessary—school boards and other pub- 
lic governmental agencies with properties 
of recreational value under their control 
are more likely to have greater con- 
fidence in a board of outstanding citizens 
than in a single individual. 

In spite of the many advantages of 
the park board plan of control, there 
are features to be guarded against. It 
may sometimes happen that permanency 
in tenure of office, which is one of the 
great virtues of a properly constituted 
park board, may become a great weak- 
ness. It is quite possible for the mem- 
bers, or a majority of the members, *» 
become so vitally interested in some 
particular phase of park planning and 
development that other important fea- 
tures necessary to a well-appointed sys- 
tem may be neglected. Moreover, mem- 
bers who because of previous valuable 
service have been retained year after 
year may outlive their usefulness. Simi- 
larly, a superintendent may be continued 
too long in the service. There is every 
prospect that the functions of park de- 
partments will be continually expanding. 
In such an evolutionary situation there 
is no place for the park board member 
or chief executive who lives in the past 
and rests on laurels previously won. 

A park board so constituted as to be 
wholly responsible in a political sense 
to the appointing authority or to the 
political organization back of the ap- 


pointing authority is even more danger 
ous than an inefficient single elected com- 
missioner, because further removed from 
the will of the people and because 
sponsibility can be shifted. The par! 
board form of government, in spite 0 
these dangers, has thus far proved itse; 
on the whole to be a satisfactory method 
of administration and one under which 
important progress has been made in 
the past few decades. 


6. Administrative control of parks by 
school boards—As has been pointed out, 
except in very rare instances the school 
board has no part in park administration 
and the relationship to the park depart- 
ment is a purely cooperative one. 
Schools, however, dealing as they do 
with children for eight or nine months 
of the year, the greater part of five days 
of the week, have an important respon- 
sibility toward the recreational life of 
the child, both in providing facilities 
and equipment, such as gymnasia, swim- 
ming pools, athletic fields, playgrounds 
and other play areas, and in supplying 
leadership through special teachers in 
physical education, handcraft, music and 
drama. Increasingly the school is serv- 
ing those beyond school age by making 
its plants available as neighborhood so 
cial centers. 


—Copyright, 1928, Playground and Recreation 
Association of America. . 

EprroxtaL Nore.—The foregoing discussion is fol- 
lowed in Mr. Weir's book by specific examples of 
the powers of cities under various types of local 
government. Detroit is cited as typical of the 
handling of park and recreation matters in the 
federal-plan-governed city. Chapters IX and 
XVIII of the’ Detroit city charter are quoted 
fully. They provide for appointment by the 
Mayor of a Commissioner of Parks and Boule- 
vards, and a Commissioner of Recreation (respec- 
tively), fixing the authority of each commissioner 
and the rights and duties of his office. 

The following excerpts give some idea of the 
scope of each official’s authority: 

“The Commissioner of Parks and Boulevards 
shall control and manage all parks, public grounds, 
and boulevards, except as otherwise provided. 
Shall erect, repair, and maintain all structures 
necessary for the use of the department, or pro- 
vided under its supervision for use of the public; 
shall macadamize or pave and keep in repair all 
roadways in the parks and boulevards of the city; 
may establish reasonable rules and regulations for 
the protection of the rights and property vested 
in the city and under control of the department, 
for the use, care, maintenance, and management 
of parks, grounds .. .” ete. “May make, with 
the approval of the common council, all contracts 
to carry out the objects and purposes of the de- 
portment as herein provided." 

The Recreation Commissioner “shall have power 
to conduct playground and indoor recreation facili- 
ties on the grounds and in buildings in charge cf 
the board of education, subject to its consent; 
to supervise and equip playgrounds and playfields 
on property under control of the Commissioner of 
Parks and Boulevards; and to manage and direct 
such playgrounds, playfields, indoor recreation cen- 
ters, debating clubs, gymnasiums, public baths, 
and other means of public recreation as may be 
provided by the common council; shall have power 
to inspect all forms of commercial recreation, such 
as theaters, moving picture shows, pool and bil- 
liard halls, bowling alleys and other commercial 
recreation places for which license is re- 
COE sn s 

The author comments upon the interesting fea- 
ture of the Detroit system which gives the recrea- 
tion commissioner the right to supervise and equip 
playgrounds on property under control of the 
Commissioner of Parks and Boulevards. He char- 
acterizes as unique the feature which places in 
the hands of the recreation department the su- 
pervision of commercial recreation. 
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Are Independent Boards Advisable for Parks. 
Health, Schools or Welfare Activities? 


A Discussion of the Preceding Article, on Various Methods of Governing Parks 


NTIL he comes to government by 

specia! board or commission, Mr. 

Weir discusses with a fair display 
of impartiality the various types of or- 
ganizations for parks. But at this stage 
hie enthusiasm betrays him as a positive 
advocate of the plan so much in favor 
with the majority of specialists whose 
interest in public administration is cen- 
tered on one particular service. Thus 
the health people demand independent 
health boards and the public specialists 
separate welfare boards. At one time 
or another every department of munici- 
pal activity has tried the separate board 
idea. The argument has ever been about 
as Mr. Weir sketches it with respect to 
parks: continuity of policy; freedom 
from politics; higher ability attracted by 
the honor of serving on a respected 
board. 

Quite properly Mr. Weir recognizes, 
by implication at least, the legislative 
supremacy of the city council. He would 
not set up in the park board a small 
legislative rival to the council as has 
been done in the past in some other con- 
nections. But in effect he appeals for 
independence in administration and ex- 
pects more favorable treatment to be 
meted out by council through the pres- 
sure which the independent board, 
ideally conceived as consisting of influ- 
ential and prominent citizens, can bring 
to bear. 


To the Model Charter Committee of 
the National Municipal League the argu- 
ment for special administrative boards 
appears to overlook two considerations 
fundamental to sound organization. 
These considerations apply equally well 
to health, finance, police, public works, 
recreation, parks or welfare. 


Handicaps to Enforceable Responsibility 
and Well-balanced Development 


The first is that to give any municipal 
activity a preferred or quasi-independent 
position upsets the unity of municipal 
administration and prevents the centrali- 
zation of administrative responsibility. 
After all, the taxpayers meet the bills 
for parks, as they pay for other munici- 
pal services. They are entitled to have 
these services so coordinated that they 
will be administered as a harmonious 
whole. Only under such an organization 
ean they place: responsibility clearly. 
Separate boards destroy the simplicity of 
organization which makes enforceable 
responsibility possible. Moreover, no 
matter how important parks may be, 
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other municipal services must be pr 
vided, governmental and social alike. As 
a taxpayer I am entitled to a coherent 
and well-balanced development of thes 
services. I have a right to see that parks, 
while ol great and growing importance 
maintain their proper relationship to the 
rest of the structure. Thus the ultimate 
implication of Mr. Weir's position is seen 
when we consider the situation which 
would face our city governments if all 
the demands for separate boards to ad- 
minister favorite functions were heeded 
It would mean a return to the confused 
and irresponsible municipal organization 
of 1870, from which we are rapidly (and 
I hope permanently) extricating ow 
selves. Isn’t it true that the people ar 
entitled to as definite a location of re- 
sponsibility for park management as for 
street maintenance or police adminisira- 
tion? 


The second consideration which ren- 
ders the board idea untenable is the well- 
known ineffectiveness of boards as ad- 
ministrative agencies, a weakness which 
Mr. Weir recognizes in his criticism of 
commission government. As has often 
been noted, boards generally are long 
and wooden. Such qualities have a pro- 
per place in the scheme of things, but 
it is not as an agent of administration 
Boards deliberate and hesitate. The 
members are active, they retard adminis- 
tration for the same reason that too 
raany cooks spoil the broth. Of course, 
if they merely rubber-stamp the actions 
of their paid executive officer (in cities 
large enough to afford such an officer), 
they are quite superfluous, unless it be 
in the doubtful capacity as buffer be- 
tween the executive officer and the coun- 
cil politically responsible in the proper 
sense. 

sig names on a park board are no 
guarantee of sound administration. They 
may signify exactly the reverse. I re- 
call one park board eminently respect- 
able, fully conscious of their respecta- 
bility and quite scornful of the regular 
municipal officials, who paid twice as 
much in rentals for shovels for a single 
job as it would have cost to buy them 
outright. 


If experience has demonstrated any- 
thing, it is that to get good operating 
administration a full-time, fully respon- 
sible head is required for each depart- 
ment. When an unpaid board, which can 
give only incidental, as opposed to pro- 
fessional, attention to the matters in 
hand, is injected between the operating 
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Securing Continuity of Planned Policy 


Through the City Planning 
Commission 


Phe stress upon continuity of policy 


inclination to elevate 
] 


th rk board from an administrative 


agency into 


iasi-legislative, policy- 


determining bi Continuity in admin 


istration 1s good, if it is good administra- 


tion, but conti ve policy 


more important and more difficult t 


to 
believe 
has given 


broad 


nent as a 


from the 
viewpoint ol 


whole will deny plenitude 


Indeed, | 


appreciate fully the 


of legislative power 
that 

importance ol but 
for the city, 


magine 
park experts 
one legislative body 
uthough when they talk 
about continuity of policy I sometimes 
fear that they are in confusion with r 
spect to the proper scope of the author- 
ity Ol an administrative agent 

[t will be readily granted that our city 
councils have shown too little continuity 
of planned policy, but improvement is 
in sight under the impetus of the city 
planning movement. And it is to the city 
planning 


boards 


commission, not to 
and that friends of 
parks, as well as other friends of good 
government, must look henceforth for 
the preparation of, and adherence to, 
their programs. No longer may parks be 
considered without 


special 
agencies, 


reference to street 
development and zoning plans. The city 
planning movement recognizes that the 
city’s devele pment must be attacked as 
a unit and that planning is a distinct 
staff function, but the powers of the 
planning commission are advisory only 
It is proper, therefore, that it should 
have the 
most 


derstanding 


semi-detached which 
As the un- 
appreciation of city 
the weakness of the 
argument for special municipal boards 
will be 


status 
city charters give it. 
and 

planning increases, 


fully revealed 


the 

cause of its sper zed function, good argumer 
iay be advanced How 
ever, there 1s much to be said for br r 


for an independent status n 


wing schools 
within the purview of the city government, at 
least on the physical and business side. Respect 
able school boards are being revealed as guilty 
of waste and bad 
municipal gx 


business methods for 


would be 


which 
ernment proper roundly 
abused 








Vhat Trees Are Best for 


Planting in 


Jur Northern Cities? 


DONALD H. FOWLER 


Tree Expert Co., Kent, On1 


Y HEN it comes to planting trees, conditions which exist. Sat tory 1 


/ many cities, many people, seem sults can be secured o1 se sele 
to follow a peculiarly short- tion 
ghted policy, which they would not Although city trees ordinarily do not 
lrear following in ordinary business furnish commercial crops, it is never- 
ventures And yet, this tree-planting theless true that the only \ or a 
pI el s not a simple or unimportant city to ! e fine trees is to use great 
one. Millions of dollars are being spent care in selecting the trees that are to be 
ng new trees or in replacing old planted. Inadequate attention is too 
What is received from this huge often given to this selection problem. If 
ent? Sometimes much, often the right kinds of trees are not planted, 
little sually less than should have been the results are unsatisfactory and the 
received. Just where is the trouble money spent in planting and maturing 
lake for a moment the problem of these trees is largely wasted 
el nters. We know, for instance, But perhaps it isn’t worth while to 
ntelligent farmer would think worry about our trees. Some folks feel 
ng corn or oats or cabbages that way about them. Fortunately, most 
first learning what particular people are becoming increasingly inter- 
ku orn or oats or cabbages does ested in trees Why? 
est under the soil, climatic, and other Imagine the barren ugliness of a tree 
on ns encountered on his farm. We less city. Who would want to live in 
cm that no intelligent fruit grower such a city? With the development of 
int apples or peaches or cher- culture, people insist that their cities 


thout first determining what shall be not only sites of manufactur: 
r kind of apple or peach or and commerce, but also attractive places 


herry tree is best suited to the local in which to enjoy life. 





Why Trees? 

Trees are an inspiration and a source 
of comfort. They are an aid to health 
for they purify the air by absorbing the 
carbonic acid gas exhaled by man, giving 
back the pure oxygen that he needs. The 
cool shade of trees modifies the pitiless 
heat of summer. Beautiful trees greatly 
enhance the value of real estate. They 
ittract people and money to any city 
They have a beneficial and uplifting in- 
fluence. People who live among trees 
seem to be happier, more contented, bet- 
ter. It has properly been said that any 
progressive city possesses three great as- 
sets—its industries, its commerce, and 
its appearance. Appearance depends on 
trees. Appearance reflects the kind and 
quality of people that compose any city 
\ city with fine trees is a pleasant city 
to live in. Trees are vitally worth while 

To have good trees and to get the 
most from the planting investment, care- 
ful study must be given to the problem 
of selection. Many a city is filled with 
ugly, broken, infested trees that are an 
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THE MOLINE ELM GROWS RAPIDLY, THE 


BRANCHES PARALLEL TO THE TRUNK 


eyesore to the community and a liabil- 
ity rather than an asset. Usually, it 
would have been just as cheap and just 
as easy to plant trees that would have 
been a permanent source of beauty and 
pride for many generations to come. 
Trees are like people or horses or auto- 
mobiles, in that some are good and some 
are not so good. In planting, selection 
is possible. Where selection is possible, 
it is foolish to plant poor trees. 


Eight Main Points 


What should be considered in selecting 
the best trees for the prevailing condi- 
tions in the countless cities of the north- 
ern states? Eight main points should 
be kept in mind: 

1. Form—Mature street trees should 
be symmetrical of outline and straight 
of trunk. The tops should be well 
rounded and full. Trees for the lawn 
may be unsymmetrical, with crooked 
trunks and drooping limbs, if the owner 
prefers. At the same time it is true 
that many street trees make ideal trees 
for lawns and for informal settings. 

2. Shade—lIt is important to have 
trees that retain their foliage in good 
condition throughout the summer 
months. It is desirable to have trees 
that show pleasing colors in the fall. 
No consideration should be given to 
trees that grow in a scraggly manner, for 
such trees offer little shade and are 
decidedly unkempt in appearance. Trees 
which cast a too dense shade are objec- 
tionable to the extent that grass will 
not grow beneath them. 

3. Hardiness—Any good tree must 
be strong, for otherwise it will not sur- 
vive heavy windstorms and snow and 
sleet. Any good tree must be capable 
of withstanding the various unfavorable 


such as 
drought, heat 
ually accompany city life 

4. FP from Ih 


Very few trees are 


conditions, 


poor sol 
ind smoke, 
reedon Atta 
immune trom th 
Many are favor 


countless hordes ol 


sect 


attacks ol insects 
ites insects 
Desirable trees are reasonably free 
from insect attacks 


5. Climate —Just as animals have 
zones in which they thrive best. so 
do have 
which they 

6. Clean 


trees climatie 


are best sulted 


regions to 





ness —Certain trees Jose 
throughout the summer 
Others cause objectionable litte r DV 


their leaves 


shedding bark or twigs, or by drop- 
ping and fruits 
trees make tidy lawns impossible 
Many 
excellent trees are difficult to trans- 
plant successfully. Too many do not 
survive. 


blossoms Such 


‘if Ease of Transplantir d- 


8. Longevity —Slow-growing trees 
are usually a much better 
ment than are the rapid-growing 
kinds. The reason is that the 
growers are aimost = invariably 
brittle, weak and easily destroyed by 
winds and by the agencies of decay. For 
permanence the slow growers are best 

As a result of more than a quarter 
of a century spent in caring for hun- 
dreds of thousands of trees throughout 
the greater part of the United States 
and eastern Canada, the Davey Tree 
Expert Co. has found that many com- 
monly used trees are impractical, while 
other less common trees are worthy of 
more consideration. Practically all trees 
have good points and bad points. 


The Elms 


trees are 





invest- 


last 


Probably no better known 


gn inusual b LULY 
fine old city 


three 


r miet 
or hamlet 


ecial 


eims merit. 8} 
trees is the Amer- 
americana). Its beauty 
outdone by its 


mong shad 
ean elm (Ulmus 
size. In 


is not summer 


rises like a shining, great, feath- 


green 


and up 


finally 
iway at 


ery fountain, going up 


parting and drooping gracefully 
inter finds it 
attractive The great, 
lend a touch of inspiring grandeur 
Insects like this tree 
g1psy moth, th 
moth, the elm borers, the 
tussock moth, the spring elm 
elm bark louse, the leo- 
the bag Annuab 
is essential in many sec- 


the sides searcely less 


strong, arching 
limbs 
landscape 


them the 


to any 
brown 


leaf 


among 
tall 
beetle ’ the 
caterpillar the 


ind 


elm 


moth worm 


pard 
spraying of elms 
tions The American 


rapidly and is easily transplanted. It is 


elm grows fairly 


wide streets 

English or European elm (Ulmus 

smaller than the Americam 

rounded head or top. 

in the fall In 
The tree is best 


irks, and is frequently used 


a fine tree tor 
The 
campestris 
elm, and has 
It holds its lk 


onside rably 


4 mort 
ives late sects 
damage tL ¢ 
for lawns o1 
for streets 
A peculiarly shaped elm that 
ing quite popular is Klelm’s 
Moline elm (I americana 


It has a 


shape 


becom- 
American 
lmus molinil 
pronounced conk il or py! imidal 


Phe 


veined 


ind 
hundreds 


reets and 


leaves are large glossy 
Milwaukee has 


trees on its st 


de t ply 
of the se handsome 


bouls vards 


The Oaks 


A number of oaks are good for northern 
planting. The mighty king of the oak 
family is Quercus alba, the white oak. 
Here is a stately tree, dignified, tall, broad, 
strong. Properly cared for, it will live 
for hundreds of years. When spring opens 
the white oak buds, the 


tiny unfolding 














NOTE THAT THE MOLINE ELM IS IN FULL LEAF IN THE FALL, ALTHOUGH 
THE NEIGHBORING ELM IS BARE 








es are of a delicate pink, covered with 
own which gives the tree a cool, soft 
SLY ippearance When late fall days 
come round, the glory of its rich purplish- 
l es gives a parting splendor after 
other trees are stiff and bare Unfortu- 
nat hite oaks are often difficult to 
Tr The ire I especial good 
TI opt ly 3 d scarlet oak 
Cue occinea) is brilliant, tower- 
of gleaming scarlet in the fall 
It is good for specimen or mass planting 
or for streets. The tree will thrive in 
relatively poor, dry, sandy soil 
The pin oak (Quercus palustris) is too 
often overlooked. It is formal and taller 
nd more slender than most oaks The 
nk rises like an unbroken shaft. Slen- 
der branches stretch out almost horizon- 
tall the lower ones drooping. Because 
the close branching of this tree, many 
f ti little twigs shade out and die, 
making spur-like projections which give 
the tr the name of pin oak. The tree 


moist, rich soil 


but ad ipts it- 


self well to varying conditions. It is not 
difficult to transplant successfully. Pin 
oaks make handsome street trees 

For wide suburban streets, the red oak 
Quercus rubra) is a valuable tree. Its 


leaves are of a deep, dark green which 
gives it a richness of appearance that is 
striking. It does not do well in wet ground 
or when surrounded by pavements, but 
has the advantage of surviving compara- 
tively poor and dry soil much better than 


mal 
do Milaiy 


othe r trees. 


The Willows 


As a class, the willows are very unsatis- 
factory, being weak, brittle and often actu- 
ally dangerous. 

The European weeping willow (Salix 
babylonica) is, however, a desirable and 
very beautiful tree. It should be planted 
in a location where it will be reasonably 
well protected from the winds. Since it 
requires a good deal of moisture, it is 
best for use at the edge of a lake or 
pond 


The Lindens 
Of the lindens, two should be considered 
for general planting. These are the Amer- 
ican linden and the European linden. The 


former (Tilia americana) is a vigorous 
thrifty-appearing tree, especially good 
where heavy foliage and deep shade are 


desired. While young, it usually grows 
in pyramid form, later developing into a 
large round-topped tree. 


Its heart-shaped 
leave S are 


light green in color. The tree 
thrives best in a deep, rich soil. Various 
insects and fungi frequently attack it, and 
consequently it may need special care at 
times. It is not difficult to transplant. 
If properly cared for, it makes a good 
street tree. 

The European linden (Tilia europoea) 
has beauty and symmetry that are seldom 
equaled. Fortunately, the tree is some- 
what hardier than the American linden. 
After becoming properly established, it 
does very well under city conditions. It 
is attractive as a street tree. 


The Maples 
are of many kinds. 
recommended. 


The maples 


are to be 


Not all 
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The much used silver maple (Acer 
dasycarpum) is ordinarily a very poor 
tree. It is weak in structure. The wood 
is soft and has little strength. As the 
branches grow large, they become too 
heavy for the strength of the wood. They 
are continually being broken up by the 
winds. Many insects attack silver maples 
iccomy lishing considerabl damage each 


year 

The red maple (Acer rubrum) grows less 
rapidly than the silver maple, but Is a 
stronger nd better tree Its top is lower 
more rounded, and compact Insects 
bother it less. The name, red maple, is 
appropriate. Early in the spring, tiny 
red blossoms cover the tres The light 
green leaves later flutter on red stems. 
In the fall, the leaves turn a glorious scar- 
let. It makes a reasonably good street 
tree. 


An imported tree of distinction is the 
Norway maple (Acer platanoides). At 
maturity it is a tall, wide-spreading, round- 
topped tree of rich, lustrous green in sum- 
mer ; in the fall. The shade from 
the Norway maple is so dense that grass 
cannot be readily grown beneath it, unless 
the trees are kept properly pruned. Freez- 
ing sometimes splits open the trunks of 


vellow 


these trees in the winter. They are at- 
tacked to some extent by insects, espe- 
cially by the aphids. It is probably the 
best maple for street use. 

Schwedler’s maple (Acer platanoides 


schwedleri) is frequently mistaken for the 
Norway maple. It has much the same 
appearance, and, like the Norway maple, 
it is a desirable tree. 

The most beautiful of all 
probably the sugar maple (Acer 
charum). In the summer it is a shining, 
symmetrical tower of rich, rippling green. 
In the fall it becomes a riot of brilliant, 
glowing color. The sugar maple is sensi- 
tive to dust and smoke, particularly dur- 
ing dry weather. It needs plenty of water 
and good soil, and is not very hardy un- 
der adverse city conditions. The sugar 
maple borer and the leopard moth are at 
times very destructive to this tree. 


maple s is 


8ac- 


Walnut—Gum—Tulip—Horse-Chestnut 

Juglans nigra, the black walnut, grows 
well throughout most of the northern 
states. It is symmetrical in form, round- 
topped, usually with a straight trunk that 
at maturity rises to a height of 75 to 150 
feet. The black walnut is difficult to 
transplant successfully. 

The red or sweet gum (Liquidamber 
stryifilua), although a southern tree, does 
well as far north as central Michigan and 
Massachusetts. It is a large tree and a 
very attractive one. In the fall its dis- 
tinctive star-shaped leaves turn to varied 
colors which range from deep red to yel- 


low, dark purple and brown. The tree 
prefers a rich, moist location. Larger 


specimens are difficult to transplant. This 
is an attractive tree for lawns and parks. 

The tulip (Lirodendron tulipifera) gets 
its name from the large tulip-like flow- 
ers which it bears in the spring. It is a 
satisfactory tree for lawns and parks, but 
is somewhat difficult to transplant. It 
grows to a large size and casts a heavy 
shade. The clean, glossy leaves are 
decidedly unusual, having 


chopped-off 
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ends. Tulips do best in soil that is 
and deep. It becomes too large for str 


along broad 


use, except very avenus 
No tree has deeper, richer, more | 
riant foliage than the horse-chest: 


(Aesculus hippocastanum). In summer 
casts a very dense shade. When spr 
opens its countless blossoms, it is mag 
cent. Unfortunately, the tree is suse 
tible to the attacks of many insects and 
number of serious leaf diseases. Ca 
ful spraying may be necessary to kee; 
in a thrifty condition. It is a good tre: 
the open, but not a very desirable str: 
It drops its leaves throughout the 
summer. 


tree. 


Birches and Beeches 

Among the most beautiful of all trees 
and also among the least desirable from 
an investment standpoint, are the whit 
birches. They are splendid trees, but im- 
practical for planting in most sections 
because of the work of the bronze birch 
borer, which tunnels under the bark, 
usually killing any trees which it attacks 
There is at present no effective control 
for bronze birch borers. To plant white 
birches is a pure gamble. 

Hearts and Cupid’s arrows usually 
cover the smooth steel gray or bluish bark 
of most American beeches. This tree, 
scientifically known as Fagus americana, 
is a beautiful, symmetrical, thick-growing 
tree, having long, slender, drooping 
Because of the dense shack 
which it casts, grass does not grow well 
beneath it. It does not do well in the 
open and therefore should not be 
sidered as a street tree. 

The European beech (Fagus sylvatica), 
like the American beech, is attractive as 
an ornamental tree. If desired, it can be 
secured in the purple-leaved or weeping 
variety. 


branches. 


con- 


The Planes—The Cucumber Tree 


A good tree for shade is the oriental 
plane (Platanus orientalis). It is well 
shaped, hardy and attractive. An inter- 
esting feature of the tree is the patch- 
like manner in which it sheds its bark, 
leaving the trunk and branches mottled 
irregularly with green, white, gray and 
brown. The oriental plane is a valuable 
tree for varied uses. Insects and diseases 
do not greatly bother it, as a rule. It 
grows rapidly and makes an excellent 
street tree. 

The American plane or sycamore (Pla- 
tanus occidentalis) has most of the char- 
acteristics of the oriental plane. It grows 
larger, however, reaching a height of 170 
feet, if conditions are right. It prefers 
plenty of water and a good soil. A disease 
known as anthracnose of sycamore often 
attacks the leaves and twigs of this tree, 
doing great damage. The disease can be 
controlled by careful pruning, and by re- 
peated spraying at proper intervals. It 
becomes too large for on 
streets. 

The cucumber tree (Magnolia acumi- 
nata), so-called because of its pink, cucum- 
ber-like fruit, makes a handsome cone- 
shaped tree. It is hardiest of the magno- 
lias, and is commonly planted as an orna- 
mental tree. The tree does best in rich, 
fertile soil. 


use most 
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THE AMERICAN ELM THE BLACK WALNUT 

The Poplars large Their roots roam far and wide, of the leaves gives the tree a distinctive 
} Many cities have great numbers of pop- clogging sewers, doing costly damage. point of delicate beauty that adds to it 
: lar trees. They are among the least desir- Their leaves drop continually, making tidy valu 
: able for city planting. They do have the lawns almost impossible. The Bolle’s poplar (Populus alba 
| advantage of growing rapidly; that is Of all the poplars, the white or silver bolleana) closely resembles the dignified 
; about the only good thing that can be poplar and the Bolle’s poplar are probably tall and slender Lombardy poplar. Th 
; said for them. Their wood is soft, weak the best. Populus alba, the silver poplar, leaves have a white wooly coating beneath 


| 


and brittle. They break very easily in survives storms reasonably well, although which increases the attractiveness of th 
storms and are especially dangerous when it is not a strong tree. The silvery tint tree 






































THE WHITE OR CONCOLOR FIR THE WEEPING WILLOW 
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A FINE HORSE-CHESTNUT IN BLOSSOM 


The Evergreens 


Evergreens are rarely considered as 
str trees, but they have a real impor- 
tance in practically all other types of 
plantiz Often they give that finishing 
touch that makes the picture complet: 

The smaller Douglas fir, Pseudotsuga 
douglasi, is a hardy and handsome tree. 


It grows rapidly, and does well under a 
t . 


wide variety of conditions. It has a com- 


pact growth, and is distinctly cone-shaped 
when young. The color is a silvery blue- 
green 

The graceful, long, slender, drooping 
branches of the Canadian hemlock (Tsuga 
canadensis) make it one of the most 


The unusually 
foliage is 


beautiful of the evergreens 


dark, rich, green impressive. 


The tree does best in moist, rich, loamy 
soil. For hedges or screens, it is espe- 
cially good. 

The bluish-leaved, slim, compact Colo- 


rado juniper (Juniperus scopulorum) is at- 
tractive to birds because of the little blue 
berries which it bears in the fall. It is 
a formal tree that can be used as an 


in- 
dividual or for borders or group masses. 

Abies concolor, the white or concolor 
fir, has a distinctive grayish-blue hue and 
symmetrical tree of thick foliage. 


hy 
AiLie 


is a 


The fragrant red cedar, (Juniperus vir- 
giniana) grows throughout the United 
States, being largest in the rich, moist bot 
tom-lands of the South. The tree has a 
distinct conical shape when young. It 
is usually dark green or bluish in color; 
sometimes reddish brown. The leaves aré 
of two forms—awl-shaped and _scale- 
shaped. It is tolerant of many soils and 


conditions. The name red cedar comes 

from the color of the matured wood. 
The silver red cedar (Junipe rus vir- 

giniana glauca) is a smaller tree, usually 


from 15 to 20 feet high 
each year is of 


The new growth 
a distinct silvery white- 
ness, later changing to blue-green 

A product of Germany is the Pfitzer 
juniper (Juniperus chinensis Pfitzeriana). 
It is one of the newer trees that 18 
idly increasing in popularity 


rap- 
It has an in- 
teresting spray-like manner of growth. In 
height, it reaches 8 or 10 feet, but can be 
kept lower by shearing, if desired. The 
color is blue-green. 

Of the spruces, the Colorado blue spruce 
(Picea pungens glauca) is the most strik- 
ingly beautiful. It has a magnificent blue 


coloring that fairly sparkles. It grows 
well throughout the country 
The Black Hills spruce (Picea cana- 
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densis albertiana) is the hardiest 
spruces. It is another symmetrical tr 
of bushy, compact growth. The brig 
green to blue-green foliage has a pleas 
freshness. The size varies from 25 to 
feet at maturity, with a branch spread 
10 to 12 feet. 

Another hardy spruce is the Norv 
spruce (Picea excelsa), which grows vy 
in most sections. It makes a fine wir 
break, and is good for hedges or s 
plantings. 

Of the hardy pines, the Austrian 
(Pinus nigra) is worth consideration 
is rather difficult to transplant, but mak: 
a sturdy, handsome tree that is very rv 
sistant to the usual unfavorable city con 
ditions. 

Picturesquely irregular in shape, th 
Scotch pine (Pinus sylvestris) makes a 
pleasing tree for parks or lawns. Th 
bark is an uncommon salmon color; th 
foliage is blue-green. The tree will grow 
to a height of more than 70 feet. 

The white cedar or arborvitae (Thu 
occidentalis) is a very formal tree that i 
tolerant of widely varying conditions. It 
grows to a height of 60 feet and is nar 
row and conical with flat frond-like deep- 
green foliage. Because of its thick foliage 
it is often used as a screen. 

From Japan comes the Japanese vew 
(Taxus cuspidata). It is upright and com- 


pact, with rich dark-green foliage and 
bright-scarlet fruit. 
An attractive small evergreen is th 


Mugho pine (Pinus mughus). It is wider 
than it is high, being some 4 or 5 feet 
tall and often more than 8 feet broad. In 
stead of a single stem, it has many trunks 
or branches. It grow almost 
anywhere and is apparently free from in- 


seems to 


sect attacks. The color is deep green 
The Japanese trailing juniper (Juni- 
perus japonica) is another of the low- 


growing evergreens. Although only 8 to 
12 inches high, it spreads out to a diam- 
eter of from 10 to 15 feet. It is hardy 
und good for borders, beds, terraces and 


hillsides. 


The prostrate juniper (Juniperus com- 


munis depressa) spreads out 15 feet or 
more and is seldom more than 3 feet 
high. Its grey-green leaves are sharp- 


pointed. It grows vigorously and thrives 
on gravelly or sandy hillsides, even when 
fully exposed to the sun. 


These are some of the outstanding 
trees which should come up for discus- 
sion in any comprehensive planting pro- 
gram. The list is by no means complete. 
A number of trees that are not men- 
tioned will do splendidly under condi- 
tions that are distinctive of certain lo- 
ealities. Local conditions vary a great 
deal, and these local conditions largely 
determine which trees to use. No gen- 
eral rule can be laid down to be followed 
everywhere. 

In picking out trees for planting it is 
particularly important to observe just 
what trees are now doing well in differ- 
ent localities. It is equally important to 
discover which trees are doing poorly. 
Consultation with reliable local nursery- 
men is invaluable and necessary before 
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; embarking on a planting program of any 
z mportance. And it should always be 
: remembered that trees are not telephone 
; ; oles or fence posts that can be stuck 
1 of in the ground and forgotten for many 
vears. Trees are just as much alive as 
W ; men or animals. They live, grow, 
well breathe, and produce offspring. The Vv are 
. subject to sickness and disease. They 
olid will live and thrive almost indefinitely 
if given proper care. If neglected, their 
: lives will ordinarily be short. Anything 
‘ea that is worth having is worth taking 
ra. : eare of. An investment in tree care 1s 
on the insurance which guarantees that the 
planting investment will eventually 
the bring the desired return in shade, beauty, 
a : health, and civic happiness. Most poor 
‘he or dangerous trees are the direct result 
the ; of neglect. 
-_ Thousands of dollars spent in tree 
care may be almost completely wasted. 
. Too often the workmen know little or 
it nothing about trees. They may do more 
ir- 
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harm than good. No one would employ 
a blacksmith to perform a delicate sur- 
gical operation. 
has special training and proven skill. 
Trees, like people, can be killed or per- 
manently disfigured or injured by the 
expensive that often 
that priceless city trees shall be entrusted 
to well-intentioned but unskilled men 


A man is wanted who 


economy 


requires 


One of the first steps in any tree work 
should be to build up 


which not only will be responsible 


a department 
10! 
the citv trees, but will be composed ol 
thor 


men who either know tree c 


oughly, or are authorized to employ out- 


ire 


One of the 
the con- 
that 


side consultation and help 
large wastes in most 
tinued loss of thousands of 
could and should be saved. 


cities 


trees 


EprrortaL Note.—For the photographs that 
Tue American Corry is inc 
McFarland Co., Harr irg 
exception of the two of the Molin 
furnished H. R 
Chicago. 
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103, which were 
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| Real Civic Pride Displayed by 


Ww 

: Portland 

nd 

= By M. NO! 

er 

et ied if any, localities have such an 

n annual event as occurs in Portland, 

ks Ore., in June. This is a parade which 

st was originated by children thirteen years 

n- ago, and which has become such an im- 
portant occasion that streets are roped 

a off for it, just as they are for the huge 

y- Rose Festival parade that has made this 

0 city famous. Newspapers give the pa- 
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Children 
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in their columns, | 
on duty to keep the 
awarded by interested 
aim to 
ind one year’s parade 


rade much 
licemen 
back, prizes 
merchants, tourists 
for the event 
no sooner unwound its colorful way and 
disbanded, than plans are being made for 
the next. 

And Portland’s youthful citizens, 


space O- 


ire crowds 
are 
arrive 


in time 


h is 


rang- 
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four vears to seventeen, 
year a 


ing in 
affair! One 
isIné organization 
take it over, because it had grown to 
ns, but the children would 

is. They would only con- 

ler folk’s contributing prizes 

doll- 


iso 


manage whole 


local bi sought 


ent sections 


bievele, 

comic ete und 

en’s club to furnish refresh- 
irade participants! 
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rala occasion 
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with many 
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ir citv, but 
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Be- 
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ill 
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THE PARADE WHICH THE JUNIORS OF PORTLAND, ORE., CONDUCT AS AN ANNUAL EVENT 
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Can Intelligent Zoning Be Done With- 
out a Comprehensive City Plan? 


IVE hundred and fifty 
nicipalities and 
dred 


resembling 


zoned mu- 
less than two hun- 
remotely 

plans! 
Does this, coupled with the struggle zon- 


having anything 


comprehensive city 


By RUSSELL VAN NEST BLACK 


But now, after ten years of widespread 
and very intensive zoning experience, we 
should have learned enough about this 


thing to detect many of its flaws and 






zoning and city planning?” about thirty 
replies have been received from city offi- 
cials, planning and zoning commission 
ers, professional planners and others 





ing has had and continues to have 
the courts and many intelligent 
private interests throughout the 


United States, have anv sig 


icwance? 


More difficulty than any other 
single obstacle encountered by 
provisions has 
requirement of “rea- 


17 ” 
sonabieness 


specine zoning 


been that 
What comprises a 
basis 


necessary for reasonable- 


ness? Is it possible, for instance, 
to create or design a zone plan 
and ordinance reasonable in 
every part, except upon a foun- 


dation of exhaustive study of all 


the peculiar growth tendencies 
and probable future needs of a 
city, or without establishing at 


the same time a framework of 


streets, parks, and air, rail, and 
water transportation facilities, 
and drainage and_ sanitation 
measures, Just as certainly and 
firmly as it is attempted to estab- 


lish the use of land through 
What element of dan- 
ger lies in zoning without such a 
foundation ? 


zoning ? 


These are questions which no 
community now contemplating 
the preparation or revision of a 
zone plan can afford to disre- 
gard 

This question 
would never have occurred, zon- 
ing would 


necessity to 


never have ventured 
‘lone, had it not seemed 
so easy and so cheap; had it not 
seemed to offer such a lot for 
little effort. Appearing so, it has 
caught the popular fancy, is 
frequently called upon to per- 
form 


so ial 


functions for which it was 


with 


dangers and to so reshape zoning pro- 


cedure as to eliminate them. This 








Suggested Guides to Sound Zoning 

In summary of the statements quoted in this 
article and of the writer's own observations, the 
following are offered in suggestion as a few gen- 
eral guides to sound zoning: 

1. Zoning should be done as a part of a com- 
prehensive city plan which takes into considera- 
tion: future street requirements and the handling 
of traffic; parks and other recreation facilities; 
general transportation necessities; future school 
sites; and all other such problems as may have 
direct bearing upon the proper physical develop- 
ment of the municipality. Most intelligent and 
most effective zoning cannot be done otherwise. 

2. Careful attention should be given that the 
drafting of the ordinance and the procedure in 
its enactment are in strict accordance with the 
state zoning enabling act. 

3. Every provision of the ordinance should be 
measured against the criterion: “Is it in the in 
terest of the general welfare? Is it reasonable?” 

4. It should be held constantly in mind that 
every municipality has its own peculiar individual- 
ity and problems; that no ordinance drafted to 
meet the requirements of one community will fit 
the needs of any other. Verbatim copying of or- 
dinances or parts of ordinances of other cities 
should be done with the greatest discretion. 

5. It should be recognized also that the adapta- 
tion of the ordinance to the ground, as expressed 
in the zone map and in the placing of the district 
boundaries, is no less important and is frequently 
more difficult than the drafting of the ordinance. 

6. The ordinance should be as elastic and as 
little arbitrary as is consistent with the general 
purpose of zoning. Nothing should be done to 
prohibit or make difficult the introduction of new 
ideas in housing and land subdivision, or to dis- 
courage well-advised experimentation in these 
fields. A competent Board of Appeals or Board 
of Adjustment should be included in the adminis- 
trative machinery. 

7. It is advisable to employ a specialist of 
broad experience and familiarity with zoning and 
planning problems to assist in the preparation of 
the oity plan and the drafting of the zoning ordi- 
nance, either throughout the whole program or as 
consultant in review of plans and measures pro- 
posed for adoption. 








lere are quotations from some of these 
replies: 


Tuomas Apams, General Di- 
rector of the Regional Plan of 
New York and Its Environs, New 
York: 

“Zoning is a part of city plan 
ning, and city planning should not 
be carried out in parts. Tvery 
part of a comprehensive city plan 
is interrelated with the othe 
parts and all need to be coordi 
nated for the purpose of obtaining 
a logical and effective plan. Ther 
is urgent need to revise zoning 
methods and to begin applying 
zoning on a basis that will be 
reasonably effective and perma- 
nent, and therefore equitable. This 
improvement will only be possible 
when zoning is based on sound 
principles and is related more to 
health and safety and less to land 
values.” 

Freon W. Amerter, Engineer, 
Zoning Board of Adjustment, Den- 
ver, Colo.: 

“T believe that a most satisfac- 
tory method (of planning proce- 
dure) would be to adopt a com- 
prehensive city plan before work- 
ing out a zoning scheme, as it 
could then be done in a more in- 
telligent way.” 

Hartanp BartrHotomew, City 
Planner, St. Louis, Mo.: 

“T believe no zoning can be done 
comprehensively except in conjunc- 
tion with a comprehensive city 
plan. In fact, I would even go so 
far as to state that, in my opin- 
ion, most zoning done without 
city planning is more or less vio- 
lative of the intent of zoning 
statutes, which require compre- 
hensive considerations of traffic, 


health, and other general city- 
wide considerations. 
Epwarp M. Bassett, Counsel, 


Zoning Committee, New York: 





never intended, and now stands 
in danger of being  over-ridden. 

Tendency is great to think of ordi- 
nances as ends in themselves, and too 
little attention is given to the applica- 
tion of the ordinance both in definition 
of district boundaries and in administra- 
tion 

These developed weaknesses are prob- 
ably quite natural to such a new science 
in its experimental stages, but are none 
the less unfortunate and have resulted 
in many ill-advised and unsound zoning 
measures 


seems especially so when we realize that 
zoning practice has changed very little 
since its inception in this country 

To arrive at something approaching 
a cross-section of present conception of 
what constitutes sound zoning, particu- 
larly as related to the several other 
phases of city planning, the writer has 
undertaken to get an expression of 
opinion from competent students and 
observers of zoning and planning 
throughout the United States. To the 
question, “What is the proper relation of 


“Tt seems to me that no gen- 
eralization can be made regarding making 
of street layouts and zoning simultane- 
ously. Each city presents a different prob- 
lem. In unbuilt areas it is a good plan 
to make the street layout and zoning 
simultaneously.” 

Autrrep Berrman, Attorney and Chair- 
man of the City Planning Commission of 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 

“The city plan and the zone plan are 
not two separate things. One is the whol 
and the other is a part. The zone plan is 
that part of the city plan which relates to 
developments on private property, whereas 
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other parts of the city plan relate to 
blic deve lopments. The relationship ol 
two is so obvious and so integral, that 
here can be but one answer to the question 
whether a good zone plan can be made 
ithout making it a part of a more com- 
rehensive plan. There surely cannot. 
Where the zoning ordinances before the 
courts have formed a part of a more com- 
prehensive city plan, that fact has fre- 
jently been pointed out in the courts as 
vidence of the reasonableness and, there- 
fore, of the legality of the zoning ordi- 


lance 
FepertcK Biccrer, Architect and Town 
*lanner, Citizens Committee on City Plan 
yf Pittsburgh: ; 
‘The effort to deve lop some kind of so- 
I 

mental. Perhaps it may justly be called 
in experimental science, even though yet 
n its beginnings so far as modern prob- 


ial st lf-control must, of course, be ¢ xpe ri- 


lems of city planning are concerned. I 
believe this situation must be recognized 
when appraising our efforts. But in spite 
f this I do not think we can escape the 
recognition of this principle in planning, 
namely, that there cannot be developed 
the proper relationship between private 
roperty and the public facilities of all 
kinds upon which private properties de- 
pend, unless they are jointly considered. 
The control of private property (zoning) 
cannot be wisely developed unless it is 
done in relation to the existing and pro- 
jected development of the necessary sys- 
tems of public thoroughfares, public utili- 
ties, public recreation, and any and all 
other kinds of public service. Bringing 
this principle down to a present-day work- 
ing basis compels us at least to do no zon- 
ing which is not related to public. open 
spaces, considering the latter particularly 
as to the functions they perform for traffic 
movements, recreation, and the like.” 

Cuartes H. CuHeney, City Planner, 
Redondo Beach, Calif: 

“Zoning without broad and comprehen- 
sive foundation is resulting in a great deal 
of unsatisfactory application of that 
science and threatens the best progress of 
city planning.” 

Artuur C. Comey, City Planner, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: 

“Zoning is an integral part of the city 
plan, and as such should be correlated to 
its other parts and to the whole plan. 

“To prepare a complete city plan is 
often impracticable at the time a zoning 
plan can be put through, but most of the 
advantages of correlation can be obtained 
by preparing a skeleton or preliminary city 
plan in conjunction with the zoning plan, 
the latter being in effect the first part of 
the comprehensive plan to be worked out 
in detail. 

“When even this is impractical, as it 
sometimes is, I believe it is better to put 
through a zoning schenie than to do noth- 
ing. If the zoning is done by a competent 
city planner, he will to a degree safeguard 
the city against mistakes due to the lack 
of a worked-out city plan, knowing from 
experience where these pitfalls are likely 
to occur.” 

Jacos L. Crane, City Planner, Chicago: 

“I am convinced that it is not possible 
to zone safely and intelligently without 


having first prepared at least 
of a comprehensive general dev 
plan.” 

Cuar.es F. Fisner, Planning Eng 
City Planning Commission, Akron. Ohi 
‘All parts of a city plan shoul 

ourse, be coordinated. li it 1s not 

ble or practi ible, and it usually 

prepare all parts concurrently, any 

a zoning ordinance, should be 

complete information as to prevai 
ditions, the existing plan of the 
surrounding region, and a 

city’s proper and probable | 
ment. The general city plan 
considerable degree, be in the 


planner even if it has not been 


tangible form. It is possible 


zoning ordinan e in adv ince ol 
parts of a general city plan, 
worth-while zoning ordinance 
based, in part at least, upon 
fare plan.” 

Georce B. Forp, City Planner, New 
York 

“The only logical way to zone, unques- 
tionably, is as an integral part of a com- 
prehensive plan.” 

Stuart W. Frencu, Chairman 
Planning Commission, Pasadena, C 

“I believe zoning is a necessary 
city planning, because development along 
defined lines cannot otherwise be handled 
Our zoning ordinance preceded the Ci 
Plan but was considered part of the 
scheme.” 

Grorce H. Herroip, Director and Engi- 
neer, City Planning Board, Saint Paul: 

“As to the relation of city planning and 
zoning, we prepared our plan in 1920. We 
found that a ‘plan’ and zoning were so in- 
terwoven that we did not present our plar 
until after we had completed our zoning 
in 1921. We know now that our plan and 
zoning were properly correlated. We be- 
lieve that zoning cannot be done effec- 
tively without having a tentative plan and 
that a comprehensive plan cannot be pre- 
pared without first having a tentative zon- 
ing plan. If we were to do this job over 
again we would be more considerate of the 
non-conforming use.” 

J. Cirype Horrman, Legal Advisor, City 
Plan Commission, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

“T feel that zoning and the city plan 
should be worked out together.” 

Hvuau E. Lyncu, Consultant, City Plan- 
ning Department, Grand Rapids, Mich.: 

“My opinion with regard to the proper 
relation between zoning and city planning 
is that a zoning ordinance adopted in con- 
junction with a city plan is a much more 
intelligent zoning ordinance plan than 
though there had been no other city plan 
studies made and conclusions drawn. 
Grand Rapids has made a comprehensive 
city plan study and plan 

“A zoning ordinance that is drawn in 
accordance with a comprehensive plan 
more nearly fits the city’s future, as well 
as present, needs than one that has been 
drawn without consideration of probable 
future developments 

Joun Noren, City Planner 
Mass. : 

“Zoning and City Planning 

“Widening streets or cutting through 
new main streets may change the character 
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s change its 


rail- 


first planning 
ore likely 
imi Ss 
favorable 
planni 
engthened 


compre- 


ne 


Mayor, Worcester, Mass.: 


zoning can 


re 
I 


1mons, Chairman of City Plan- 
Hut hinson, Kans 
’ settled city plan and our 
zoning ordinance is based on that. I could 
hardly see how a zoning ordinance would 
he of very much effect unless it was based 
on a general city plan.’ 
Gorpon WuartNatt, Director, City Plan- 
ning Board, Los Angeles lif 
Zoning, to be n intelligent and 


the lt |! more basic 


follows 
must first be 
ing to be properly accomplished.” 
Frank Backus WiiuiaMs, Authority 
Zoning and City Planning Law 
Not only is zoning, rightly conceived, 
irt of planning, but it has the 
relation to platting, which 
of the unde 


intelligently 


ind cannot be properly dor! 
having in mind the structu 
plan, complete in all its part 
tended to preserved 


] 


ft 
the z ng i ndation 


nd less zonil 
iction is needed 
Woopson, Secretar Zoning Com- 
Richmond, Va 
proper relation between zon- 
ity planning, I believe they 
should unquestionably be studied and 


worke d out 


Loge ther od 
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City Planning and Zoning 
Accomplishments 


ind meeting the community needs 
e home 


W HITHER are we going in visualizing 
ou 


How far have we progressed 


intelligently in the planning and zoning 
of cities and towns? The member organi- 
zations of the Chamber of Commerce of 


the United States are eager to get at the 


facts in answer to these questions, in order 
to draw conclusions that will be of prac- 
tical service. In response, the Civic De- 
velopment Department of the Chamber 
has presented “facts without advocacy” 
in a comprehensive multigraphed report 
with the title City Planning and Zoning 
Accomplishments (See department of 
Municipal and Civie Publications in this 
issu‘ 


The charts reproduced on this page are 


a part of the Supplement to the Re port 
and are accompanied by 90 tables which 
present a wealth of data classified accord- 


ing to the 
and the 


principal phases of the work 
progress made by each city re- 


ported The Report has been prepared 
by Gardner 8. Rogers, Assistant Manager 
of the Civic Development Department, 


with a Foreword by John Ihlder, Manager 


of the Department. Under the division of 
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City Planning, the principles involved in 
organizing a city planning commission, as 
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Zoning, a 


Under 
procedure in 
carrying out a zoning program is outlined 
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ZONING ———— 
CITY PLANNING: C5) 









































CITY PLANNING AND 
ZONING ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The powers of a zoning board of appeals, 
as provided for in the Standard Zoning 
Enabling Act, are given. These powers 
are exercised to prevent unnecessary hard- 
ships upon individuals because of unusual 
conditions in regulating use, height, and 
area of property by zoning ordinances. 

The Report epitomizes city planning and 
zoning clearly: 

“City planning is the proper coordina- 
tion of all phases of civic development, to 
the end that*a city may grow in a more 
orderly way and provide adequate facili- 
ties for living, working and recreation. To 
serve the community best, a compre- 
hensive city plan must coordinate all 
physical improvements, even at the pos- 
sible expense of subordinating individual 
desires. City planning applies the financial 
principles of business corporations to civic 
development. It means the budgeting of 
future improvements to secure an orderly 
and uniform growth for the entire com- 
munity and prevent over-expansion of one 
phase of development at the expense of 
others. 

“Zoning is recognition through law and 
ordinance that not all parts of a city are 
alike and that the health, safety and gen- 
eral welfare of a community demand dif- 
ferentiation among them. The functions of 
the main divisions of a city, residence, 
commerce and industry, are so dissimilar 
in their requirements and use that differ- 
ent treatments are necessary. A pave- 
ment suitable to a residential section often 
is unsuited to an industrial section. 

“In addition to the use regulations, 
zoning also controls the height and size of 
buildings and so diminishes overcrowding, 
hazard to health, and depreciation of value 
by improper and unsafe living and work- 
ing conditions. So apparent have been 
the advantages derived from proper zon- 
ing that the movement has grown from a 
single city in 1914 to 562 municipalities, 
November 1, 1927.” 
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Water-Waste Surveys, Old and New: 


SUPERINTENDEN1 


ATER-WASTE surveys are not 
recent ideas by any means, as 
will be seen in the following 

xeerpt from “The Water Supply of the 

tv of Rome,” translated from the orig- 
nal Latin manuscript by Clemens 
Herschel. This delightful volume covers 
the aqueduct constructed between 313 
B. C. and 50 A. D. 

“It has seemed not superfluous to 
examine consecutively the lengths of 
channel of each aqueduct in its several 
parts and in detail; this because the 
maintenance of the works is the most im- 
portant part. 

“The Julian aqueduct has regained its 
normal quantity and holds it even dur- 
ing notable droughts, by reason of the 
destruction of the branch pipes through 
which it was secretly despoiled. 

“Joints should be made of lime and 
oil, especially what is now called ‘point- 
ing up’ mortar on the outside of struc- 
tures, also that it is a good plan to put 
ashes inside to begin with so as to stop 
fine leaks, a little trick of the trade 
called ‘puddling with ashes.’ 


“It remains to account for the sup- 
ply, which we found given in a lump 
sum, so to speak, and recorded, stating 


how much is to be allotted to each 
aqueduct, and to what wards of the 
city, how large is the quantity of water 
which is allotted to public and to pri- 
vate uses, as well as for luxury. 

“Whatever had been unlawfully drawn 
by the water men, or had been wasted 
as the result of official negligence, has 
been recovered; this was practically 
equivalent to the finding of new sources 
of supply, as in fact the supply was 
almost doubled.” 

As in the days of the Roman aqueduct, 
a water-waste survey must start at the 
source of the supply, following to the 
distribution system, divided into dis- 
tricts, and each district subdivided into 
smaller districts or “shut-outs.” 


Conduit Tests at Fort Worth 

The water-supply for Fort Worth, 
Texas, is secured from Lake Worth. The 
Lake Worth conduit is approximately 
64 miles in length, the upper half be- 
ing 48 inches and the lower half 36 
inches in diameter. The average pres- 
sure on the upper section is 10 pounds, 
in the lower section 15 pounds per 
square inch. Simultaneous measure- 
ments at the Lake Worth dam, at the 
valve, at the half-way mark, and at 
the filter plant, indicated a loss of 650,- 
000 gallons per day in the upper sec- 
tion, and 700,000 gallons per day in 
the lower section. 


By LEWIS A. QUIGLEY 
oF Water-Works, Fort Wortrr 
Station Meter Tests 

The 30-inch raw-water meter at the 
filter plant checked within 2 per cent, 
and the meter at the South Side booster 
plant also checked within 2 per cent, 
but the Holley central pumping-plant 
meter was found to register from 7.3 to 
19.4 per cent slow. 


Pump Tests 
The survey indicated a slippage of 
5.7 per cent on one S8-million-gallon 
steam pump, and 6.3 per cent on the 
other. The maximum discharge of the 





It Pays to Investigate 

This article indicates that it is just 
as much worth while to have a water- 
waste survey of your system today 
as it was in old Roman times when 
the old aqueducts were illegally 
tapped. Mr. Quigley’s article dem- 
onstrates the value in dollars and 
cents as well as the convenience in 
determining the condition of valves 
and hydrants throughout the system. 











12-million-gallon motor-driven, 
ugal is at 91 pounds gage pressure when 
it delivered 12.5 million gallons, but it 
is usually operated at 100 pounds gage 
pressure, at which pressure it delivers 
only 11.5 million gallons. 

The maximum discharge of the 8-mil- 
lion-gallon motor-driven centrifugal is at 
100 pounds gage pressure when it deliv- 
ers 8.5 million gallons. 


centrif- 


Discharge Mains 

Measurements made of the discharge 
mains from the Holley central pumping- 
plant indicated that the 36-inch main 
carried 46.7 per cent of the water, and 
the 30-inch main 53.3 per cent of the 
water. Since the water-waste survey 
was made, another 36-inch main has 
been installed which has relieved both 
of the above mains, especially the 30- 
inch main. 


Leaks 
The city was divided into seven dis- 
tricts, which showed the 
leakage: 


follow ing 


Gallon 
Per Day 
6,000 
11.000 
64.000 
352.000 
10,000 
64,000 
93 ,000 
261,000 


District 
District 
District 3 
District 
District 
District 6 
District 7 
Feed mains 


861,000 
The leakage seems to be divided about 
as follows: 


, TEXAS 


Joint leaks 

Broken mains 

Mains 2 inch and smaller (screw pipe) 
Valve leaks 

Fire-hydrants 

Services 

Meter connections 


100 


Inspection seemed to indicate that the 
high percentage of joint leaks was due 
to calking of lead joints before the lead 
had cooled sufficiently. 


Meter Tests 
Tests of meters of 3 inches and larger 
indicated that the 3-inch meters ran from 
correct to 22.5 per cent slow; the 4-inch 
meters from correct to 82 per cent slow; 
the 6-inch meters 2 
cent slow: 


3 per cent to 97 per 
the 8-inch meters correct to 
96 per cent slow; and the 10-inch meters 
correct. The under-registration of these 
meters as compared with the ledgers 
totaled 54,000 gallons per day 


Valves 

A total of 331 valves were found 
need attention, as follows: 26 valves 
from 4 to 16 inches were found closed; 
14 valves from 6 to 16 inches, broken 
and closed; 10 valves, 4 
broken and open; 
inches, buried, 
valves, 6 to 
valves, 


to 


to 10 inches, 
26 valves, 6 to 12 
some under paving; 29 
12 inches, stems bent; 12 
4 to & inches, stems broken; 45 
valves, 4 to 12 inches, could be operated ; 
11 valves 6 to 18 inches, found one-third 
open; 3 valves, 8 to 12 inches, found 
two-thirds open. The water-waste sur- 
vey also showed that there were a num- 
ber that could be closed tight, a 
number with leaky stuffing-boxes, others 
with the operating nuts missing, and still 


not 


others with conerete in the valve-boxes. 


Hydrants 

A total of 43 fire-hydrants were found 
to need immediate There 
5 without water when opened, 4 
that could not be opened and 14 which 
were leaking badly. 
with rounded drain 
valves needing repair, pat king, hose and 
nozzles 


attention. 


were 


Others were found 


operating nuts, 


loose and other defects 


steam 


Improvement Since Survey 
The twelve months’ record 


the fol 


operating 


shows lowing Improvements: 


meters 


from fire 


Pumpage recorded by 


Pumpage est 1 


matec 
department and 
ports 

Unaccounted for 


Total 100.0 


The correction of meters as mentioned 





THE 


ibove amounts to 54,000 gallons per 
and the leaks located and repaired 
in additional 861,000 gallons per 


day, making a total saving of 915,000 


qaay 


aa ye 
’ 
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gallons per day. This volume of water, 
even valued at 5 cents per thousand gal- 
lons, indicates an annual saving of $16,- 
G00. the value of the 


not considering 


1928 


other information secured through the 
very effective water-waste survey. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—-From a paper read before 
the American Society for Municipal Improvements, 
at Dallas, Texas. 


Gravel and Stone Bases for Asphalt 
Wearing Courses 


ENGINEER IN CHARGE 


N the construction of stone and 
| gravel bases for asphalt wearing sur- 

faces, it is our present practice to 
construct the base immediately after 
grading is completed for a width of 19 
feet with a compacted thickness of 8 
inches, although some bases have been 
placed in the past with a thickness of 
only 6 inches. It is our intention on 
these projects that have not been sur- 
faced with asphalt to increase the thick- 
ness of the base to 8 inches before the 
surfacing is placed. 

The chert base acts as a wearing sur- 
face during the period required for set- 
tlement of the embankment, or, in case 
funds are not available for completed 
pavement, it is used until additional 
funds become available. Before any 


asphalt surfacing is placed, the base is 
reshaped and additional material placed 
to give the full 8 inches of compacted 


depth. This method of stage construction 
gives a surfaced road immediately after 
completion of the grading and also in- 
sures a completed pavement with true 
grade and cross-section due to the re- 
shaping after settlement. The cost of 
this type of base varies from about 45 
cents to 90 cents per square yard, de- 
pending upon the distance the material 
has to be hauled. 

In the north central and northeastern 
sections of the state there are numerous 
deposits of stone which are available 
locally for base courses. The deposits 
consist of limestone, granite, dolomite, 
marble and trap rock. 

The material is required to show a 
French coefficient of wear of not less 
than 6 and is graded in size from 34-inch 
to 24-inch. Every effort is made to use 
local stone as well as other local mate- 
rials for the base course, but the same 
specifications are adhered to as on im- 
ported materials and the local material 
is rejected if it is not of such quality as 
to insure satisfactory results. This local 
stone can be secured within hauling dis- 
tance of many projects. In this section 
and in these cases the crusher is located 
at a central point on the project and the 
material hauled directly from the crusher 
to the road. There are also commercial 
quarries which supply the material where 
a local supply is not available. 


By E. N. SEYMOUR 


or ASPHALT Work, GEORGIA STATI 


Sand-Clay-bound Macadam 

Both water-bound macadam and sand- 
clay-bound macadam are constructed, 
but, owing to the difficulty and expense 
of securing a sufficient water-supply and 
the further fact that some of the stone 
is too hard to be bound in this way, 
practically all of the stone base is sand- 
clay-bound. The stone is placed on the 
road in a uniform layer in such thickness 





Local and Imported Road 
Metals Balance 

This article shows in an interesting 
manner the methods by which the 
costs of imported and local ma- 
terials, both of which must pass the 
same specifications, are balanced to 
secure the more economical type of 
base construction for the asphalt 
wearing courses. Attention is also 
called to the importation of gravel 
for mixing with local sand and clay 
for bases, thus saving the cost of the 
material and freight for clay and 
sand. 











as to secure the proper compacted thick- 
ness. Then a sufficient amount of sand- 
clay, not in excess of 30 per cent, to 
practically fill the voids is placed on top. 
This is then mixed into the stone by har- 
rowing, and rolled until it will not com- 
pact further. 

This type of base is usually con- 
structed 19 feet wide with a compacted 
depth varying from 6 to 8 inches, de- 
pending on the class of material in the 
subgrade, and the thickness is deter- 
mined in each case by careful study. 
With this base it is necessary that the 
asphalt wearing surface be placed as 
soon as the base is completed, as the 
macadam does not make a satisfactory 
wearing surface and if traffic is allowed 
to use it for any length of time, it will 
become so rough and irregular that it 
will be necessary to practically rebuild 
it before the surfacing can be placed. 


Cost of Stone Base 
The stone base is generally used in the 
north central and northeastern sections 
of the state and down as far into the 
central section as the prices for material 
and freight rates permit. The cost 


Highway CoMMISSION 


varies from 90 cents to $1.10 per square 
yard, which is in excess of the cost of 
the chert base previously discussed, and 
also slightly higher than other gravel 
types to be mentioned later, but the con- 
struction is justified for the reason that 
any other type would cost more in the 
particular section where stone is used 

In the central section of the state 
there are occasional deposits of stone 
and gravel which can be secured within 
hauling distance. Also, there is a com- 
mercial stone quarry and a commercial 
gravel pit. In addition, the freight rate 
on slag, as well as on gravel, from distant 
points is favorable. For these reasons 
all types of base are constructed in this 
section, the selection for each project 
being based on existing conditions for 
that particular locality. In some cases 
the conditions governing the cost of dif- 
ferent .materials have been so nearly 
equal that more than one type has been 
used on one project. This gives an op- 
portunity to study the relative value of 
different types. The construction of the 
slag base is the same as for the stone. 

In the southern part of the state there 
are deposits of local pebble soil. Aver- 
age analyses of this material show about 
35 to 40 per cent of metal retained on a 
10-mesh screen with a binder composed 
of well-graded sand with clay in the 
proper proportions. The metal will all 
pass a l-inch screen. This material has 
been used as it occurs locally and with 
the addition of washed gravel to increase 
the metal content where this runs low. 
It has given satisfactory results but can 
be used only where it is found within 
hauling distance, as the deposits are 
usually shallow and over comparatively 
small areas, and the cost of hauling for 
shipping would be prohibitive. 

In addition, there are some deposits 
of clay gravel, but these also are small 
and can be used only when the road is 
within hauling distance. By the term 
“hauling distance” is meant the distance 
to which the material can be hauled 
with economy as compared with the cost 
of other materials delivered on the work. 

With the exception of this limited 
supply of local material, practically all 
of the base construction for the southern 
section has been of clay-gravel shipped 
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m outside sources. This is due princi- 

ally to two reasons, one being favor- 
able freight rates, and the other the fact 
it during the early stages of road 
building in Georgia a great many miles 
of gravel roads were constructed and the 
investment in these roads is 
saved in part by utilizing all the gravel 
remaining and adding a sufficient amount 
to secure the required thickness of base 
In some eases where traffic has been 
comparatively light, it was found that 
siufficient gravel remained, and the 
asphalt surfacing was applied after re- 
shaping without the addition of any ma- 
terial. The reshaping is usually accom- 
plished by scarifying, then smoothing 
with heavy road graders, and compac- 
tion secured by traffic with almost con- 
stant machining. Where the irregulari- 
ties are comparatively small, it is not 
always necessary to scarify, but the 
proper surface can be secured with a 
heavy road grader, providing the gravel 
has sufficient moisture. Where additional 
material is placed, it is necessary to 
searify so that the old and new materials 
are bonded together. In any case, it is 
very necessary that all loose materi:l be 
thoroughly compacted under traffic be- 
fore the asphalt surfacing is added 


New Gravel Bases 

In constructing new gravel bases, pit- 
run clay-gravel and artificially mixed 
gravel are used. The latter consists of 
washed gravel which has to be shipped, 
mixed with local clay, sand-clay or peb- 
ble soil. The mixing process requires 
great care to get a uniform mixture, but 
this method has the advantage that local 
materials can be used in part and freight 
saved. 

It has been found most satisfactory to 
place the material in two layers, as a 
more thorough mix can be secured. 
Samples are taken at frequent intervals 
after the mixing process has been com- 
pleted, and any places which do not 
show uniformity are remixed, material 
of either kind being added where neces- 
sary. Where suitable local material for 
binder can be had, this type is usually 
more economical. Both types are re- 
quired to pass the same specifications, 
which require that all material pass a 
14-inch screen and at least 40 per cent 
be retained on a 44-inch sereen. The 
materials below this size must be well 
graded with sufficient amount of clay 
for binder. 

As in the case of reshaping the old 
gravel, it is very important that the new 
gravel base be thoroughly compacted 
for the entire depth, and this is done 
by traffic with constant machining. 

The clay-gravel has the same advan- 
tages enumerated above for the chert 
base in that it can be utilized as a wear- 
ing surface until a more permanent sur- 
facing can be placed, and can also be 
placed immediately after the roadway is 








graded, and can be reshaped later after 
the embankment has settled and before 
the more permanent surfacing is added. 

The gravel base is constructed to a 
compacted depth of from 6 to 8 inches, 
depending on the subgrade materials, 
and the cost varies from 70 cents to $1 
per square yard. 

Owing to the fact that the different 
types have as a rule been constructed in 
different sections where subgrade and 
weather conditions are different, and also 
to the fact that various types of asphalt 
surfacing have been used, it is not 
possible to draw any conclusion as yet 
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regarding the relative merits, but it is 
thought that the results have been satis- 
factory with all types when all factors 
are taken into consideration. 

A very close check on the methods 


of construction of the various base 
courses is being kept, as well as a study 
of the results obtained with different 
conditions in connection with each type 
of asphalt surfacing, and it is fully ex- 
pected that definite conclusions can be 
made later from the observations and 


results. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper read before 
the Sixth Annual Asphalt Paving Conference at 
Atlanta, Ga 


Pedestrian Tunnels or Signals or Schoolboy Patrols 
for School Children’s Safety? 


HE modern city whose improvement 

program must include scientific traf- 
fic control comes inevitably to the prob- 
lem of adequate protection for school 
children on the streets. To aid in solving 
this problem Los Angeles has expended 
some $350,000 for the construction of 
pedestrian tunnels at certain school street 
crossings. 

But elsewhere a slavish following of 
this precedent might prove entirely im- 
practicable. And before establishing a pol- 
icy for the wholesale installation of such 
subways, those in whom responsibility is 
vested might well make some such in- 
quiry as this into local conditions: Can 
full justice be done to the children by 
stressing the need of subways at the 
schools without equal stress being placed 
upon the need of protection for (a) chil- 
dren not living adjacent to the schools 
and for (b) all the children of the city 
at all times of the day and year?” 

This, specifically, is the question which 
has been raised by H. M. Gould, En- 
gineer in Charge of the Detroit Traffic 
Survey, after examining the Los Angeles 
remedy (reported in THE AMERICAN City, 
October, 1927, page 434) in the light of 
Detroit’s present requirements. In so far 
as it concerns the school child exclusively, 
the question is of the advisability of re- 
liance upon pedestrian tunnels without 
proper consideration being given to the 
residence distribution of the children with 
respect to their schools. 

Summarizing facts and figures in De- 
troit, and conclusions to be drawn from 
these, Mr. Gould, in an article, “Pedes- 


The Paving of New 
CCORDING to a recent letter from 

<A John Randolph, American 
Baghdad, lr iq, the most recent 
civic development in Baghdad has been 
the paving of New Street, Baghdad’s prin- 
cipal thoroughfare The money for this 
work, amounting to 400,000 rupees, equiv- 
alent to $145,454, was loaned by the na- 
tional government to the 
Repayment of thi loan is to 


Consul, 


notable 


municipal gov- 
ernment 
be made during the next ten years, be- 
ginning March 1, 1927, from municipal 
taxes, together with 5 per cent interest. 
New Street is about two miles long and 
runs through the city from north to south 
parallel to the river. During the last sev- 


trian Regulation,” The Detroiter, says 


“The trend toward the use ol 
trian subways at 


pedes- 
schools produces i con- 
centrated type ol protection, whereas, ex- 
cept for schools where only one heavy- 
traffic thoroughfare is involved, the trend 
should be toward a distributed type of 
protection utilizing to maximum efficiency 
y: 


automatic traffic signals, traffic policemen 


school janitors and school patrols In 
fact, it might be found that mobile school 
patrols Le patrols that would collect the 
children by blocks, deliver them to the 
them after 


would give a greater measure of protec- 


school and return school, 
tion than the fixed-post type of patrol 

Detroit has 
mately 250 school sites and assuming one 
subway per school at a unit cost of $10,- 
000, the total cost would be $2,500,000 
This sum would purchase and install 3,570 
1utomatic signals, or at the rate of 14 sig- 


“Assuming that upproxi- 


nals in the vicinity of each school and 
leave a surplus of 70 for emergencies. Th 


same amount of money if placed at 5 
per cent interest would produce an income 
of $125,000 per year, which would allow 
each school $500 per year to provide a 
small salary for the older boys who act as 
patrols at the intersections, Oo! 
would provide each school with a fund 


various 


from which to provide uniforms, badges, 


banners, medals, etc., for these patrols 
EpiroriaL Nore.-In the planning of new towns 
ot large re estate subdivisions a method 
vereby children need cross no automobile thor- 
ighfares on their way to and from school, as is 
proposed f Radburn, N. J., merits careful study 
See Tue American Crry for February, 1928, pages 
52-154.) 


Street, Baghdad, Iraq 


eral years the street received several sur- 


facings of gravel which worked down into 
the mud. On the top of the gravel-mud 
bed was laid British reinforced concrete 
fabric; next poured 4 inches of con- 
crete with a lressing of bitumen, and 
he result s o be Ol 
Cred r t ng New 5S il 
record time locally regarded s due 
largely to il 


y the ability and efficiency of E. 
r. Caparn, Municipal Engineer of Bagl 
dad. 

One of Baghdad’s great street 
iz the fact that 


problems 
the city is built on alluvial 
mud several hundred feet deep and the 


nearest gravel or stone is 75 miles away. 
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The Possibility of Natural Snow-Fences 


HE increasing demand for the 
open road during the winter 
months of the year, particularly 
near centers of population where the 
automobile is the common means of 
transportation, necessitates constructive 
thinking on the problems of snow re- 
moval and snow-drift prevention on the 
highways. The old adage, “Prevention 
is better than cure,” may be given a 
1928 translation or interpretation to the 
effect that it is more economic to pre- 
vent drifting snows on the roadways 
than it is to remove the snow after it 
has drifted and blocked traffic; for one 
effective snow-fence on a given piece of 
road will hold back the snow-drifts of an 
entire winter, thus not only eliminating 
the expenditure of time, effort, and 
money required to open up the highways 
after each heavy snow-storm, but guar- 
anteeing the public, in advance, a clear 
road ahead. 

While it is not possible to out-guess 
the elements every time, or to predict 
with mathematical accuracy the proba- 
ble location and extent of snow-drifts, it 
is possible, nevertheless, to study pre- 
vailing winds and eddy currents—a 
knowledge of which, together with winter 
observations of drifting snows, will en- 
able the highway commissioner, road 
patrolman, or farmer to know where to 
locate a snow-fence so as to be effective. 

After the place for the snow-fence is 
decided upon, the type of snow-fence to 
be used should be selected. The artificial 
snow-fence is generally used, although 
the natural snow-fence of trees or of 
shrubs has many points to commend it. 
In figuring maintenance costs of high- 
ways the comparative costs of artificial 
and natural snow-fences should be care- 
fully considered. 

The type of collapsible snow-fence 
now used in Wisconsin costs the first 
(including installation) about 20 
cents per foot. Each year thereafter the 
reduced to that of erecting and 
down—about 3 cents per foot. 
For a 300-foot stretch of highway this 
means an initial cost of $60 and a yearly 
maintenance cost of $9. 


year 


cost 1s 


taking 


These figures, however, do not con- 
sider replacement costs, nor do they take 
account of the fact that snow-fences are, 
in actual practice, left in the fields for 
weeks in the spring after their useful- 
ness has expired; nor does it consider 
another fact of actual practice, that of 
standing the snow-fences up against 
trees in September or early October, near 
the fields where they will be erected in 
November or early December. The re- 
placement costs are, in practice in south- 
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A NATURAL SNOW-FENCE OF SHRUBBERY AND Ss 
In this case additional right-of-way should be purchased to plant the shrubbery far enough 
back in the fields to keep the drifts away from the road 


eastern Wisconsin and probably in other 
places likewise, greater than necessary, 
because the snow-fences are subjected to 
unnecessary wear at times when their 
sphere of usefulness is nil. 

Although the snow-fence of shrubs in- 
volves the purchase of additional right- 
of-way for planting shrubbery far 
enough back in the fields so that snow 
will not fill the road cuts, the cost of 
natural snow-fences, initially or as a 
long-time proposition, is not prohibitive. 

To plant a 300-foot stretch of highway 
with trees, 50 feet apart on both sides of 
the road (for snows will not drift under 
a canopy of trees), would cost approxi- 
mately $28 or $2 a tree for cost of tree 
and planting. The maintenance cost 
would not exceed $7 for the second year, 
$3.50 for the third year, and $1.40 each 
for the four and fifth years. The cost of 
trees, planting and maintenance for a 
five-year period, then, would be $41.30. 
This averages 13 2/3 cents per linear 
foot for five years, while the initial cost 
and upkeep of a 300-foot artificial snow- 
fence for the same length of time is $96, 


or 32 cents per linear foot for 5 years 

The other type of natural snow-fence 
is that planted out with shrubs. The 
cost of a 300-foot stretch of roadway, 
planted with shrubs, would be a maxi- 
mum of $40. figuring the shrubs set 3 
feet apart on one side of the highway 
The initial cost of three-quarters of an 
acre of land (a strip 300 x 100 feet), for 
shrub planting in southern Wisconsin 
would average $75 to $100, and it would 
be a permanent investment. The initial 
cost of a natural snow-fence of this typ 
would then be a maximum of $140 
Maintenance would be practically nil, 
and replacement would be unnecessary) 
The problem of removing drifting snow 
would be abandoned along with that of 
removing and replacing collapsible snow- 
fences. In addition, the strip of ground 
required for shrub fences might be used 
to advantage esthetically. 

Considered, then, either as a tempo- 
rary or as a long-time proposition, 


natural snow-fences are cheaper. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper read before the 
Annual Meeting of the International Association 
of Street Sanitation Officials, 1928. 


Town Planning in Malaysia 


HE Sixth Annual Report of the De- 
partment of Town Planning, Feder- 
ated Malay States (1926), records marked 
advance in the preparation and execution 
of town planning and housing schemes and 
legislation in that rapidly growing country 
which produces a substantial portion of 
the world’s tin and rubber supplies. All 
important towns are in course of improve- 
ment and development under various 
schemes approved by the state govern- 
ments. The activities of the Department 
include many features of interest to mod- 
ern town planners. 
His Excellency the Governor of British 
North Borneo borrowed from the Feder- 


ated Malay States the services of the Gov- 
ernment Town Planner (Charles C 
Reade, M.T.P.1.) during December to as- 
sist the Government in the laying-out ol! 
the principal ports, Jesselton and Sanda- 
kan. Before returning, Mr. Reade also 
visited the Philippine Islands to make an 
official report to the Government of the 
Federated Malay States on the develop- 
ment of hill stations there. British Malaya 
is developing two important hill stations, 
between four and five thousand feet above 
sea-level. The latest and largest area is 
Cameron’s Highlands, situated in the 


heart of the main mountain range which 
forms the backbone of the Peninsula. 














Parks and Playfields 


A Mathematical Method of Determining Their Location, Size and Urgency 


By GEORGE B. FORD 


TecHnicaL Apvisory Corporation, New York 


HE accepted ideal standard is one 

acre of parks and playgrounds for 

each 100 inhabitants. A _ few 
cities, such as Washington, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis and Boston, have actually 
reached this ideal. Recreational special- 
ists set as a practical working standard, 
one acre of park and play space for 
every 125 people. 

It is found in practice that out of the 
total park and playground area in cities, 
one-third to two-fifths is actually in 
playfields, playground and school play 
yards. Thus if the remaining two-thirds 
to three-fifths of the total area is in 
parks, the average working standard 
would be one net park acre to 200 in- 
habitants. 

Again, it is found that much, if not 
most, of the new park acreage must be 
outside of the built-up parts of the city; 
otherwise the new parks might be pro- 
hibitive in cost. As a matter of fact, in 
modern park systems, more than half of 
the park use by acreage is in park res- 
ervations outside of the built-up city. 
Thus, it is safe to say that 500 people 
and more per net park acre inside of the 


Note: For parks - Add 5,000 to 60,500 served 
in 1927 for effect of other public 
open spaces (see map). 70,000 unserved 
population in 1930 @ 700 people per 
acre = 100 A. needed. 35,000 more un- 
served population in 1950 @ 600 people 
per acre = 47 A. more. Only add 39.3 
acres inside present oity limits. 
Balance = 93.3 A. add outside. 


Acreage 
in Tract 


Gross Net 


Name or Location 


PES 

Cadwalader 

Mahlon Stacy 

5. Trenton 

Assunpink 

Pranklin 

Mormment 

Roebling 

Lamberton 

Lyndale 

Alo John Fitch Way 

Grand St. & Virginia ave. 

Paul Ave. & George St. 

Hamilton & Chestmt Aves. 

Lincoln Highway at Plum St. 

Oliver Ave. & Mellon St. 

Olden Ave. at Liberty St. 
Totals 


101.0 93.7 


~» 
° 
wa 
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PLAYPIELDS 
Chestnut 
Laurel Place 
Haveson 
In Cadwalader Park 
In N.Trenton Park 
In Assunpink Park 
In Pranklin Park 
In Lamberton Park 
In Lyndale Park 
High School Athletic Pield 
State Athletic Field 
Stadium 
Division & College Sts. 
Y-M.C.A.Pield 
Lalor and Liberty Sts. 
Olden Ave. & Liberty St. 
Lincoln Highway at Plum St. 
Amer. Bridge Baseball Pield 
Oliver Ave. & Mellon St. 

Totals 


GRAND TOTALS 
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built-up areas is a fair standard 

Furthermore, open one-family, de- 
tached house districts use and actually 
need much less park acreage than other 
more congested parts of the city. Mod- 
ern recreation practice encourages the 
development of park-like home grounds. 
This tends to decrease the public park 
acreage that would otherwise be needed. 
It may be said that park use and need 
varies inversely with the density of 
population. Thus, it may be assumed 
that from 500 to 1,000 people per net 
park acre is reasonable and logical for 
customary city conditions. On this basis 
many cities would at first thought ap- 
pear to be well supplied with parks. 

It is found in practice, however, that 
the maximum range of effectiveness of 
most parks is not over one mile, and the 
smaller the park the shorter its radius 
of usefulness. Even the largest city 
parks are of little use to people living 
much over a mile away. 


Determining City Areas Effectively 
Served by City Parks 
In order to determine just what parts 


PUBLIC PARK AND PLAYPIELD PROGRAM 


TRENTON, N.J- 1927-1950 
Board of City Commissioners 
Technical Advisory Corporation 
Consulting Engineers 
New York City 


Radius 
Served 
{miles) 


Population 
Per Park Served 
Acre Now 1930 
900 17,500 
24,000 
2,000 
8,750 
2,000 
450 
900 
4,100 
720 


1.00 
+75 
+25 
+40 
+35 
«10 
+15 
-35 
+20 


7.0 12.25 


5.0 


7.0 21.00 


Available Acreage That Can 
Be Added By 
1935 1940 


2.5 


12. 


3.5 
8.75 13.5 9.5 3. 


26.2 19.25 Sil. 


of a city are or are not served by exist- 
ing parks, a detailed study was made in 
Trenton, N. J., of the area effectively 
served by each existing park 
studies 


These 
are shown in detail on the Pub- 
lic Parks and Playfield Program, 1927- 
1950, and the accompanying map, en- 
titled Parks and Limits of Usefulness. 

As will be seen by the table, a factor 
was for each existing park, of 
somewhere between 500 and 1,000 people 
nearby that would normally be served 
by it. In the very open high-class sub- 
urban districts this factor was 1,000 peo- 
ple per park acre, while in the tenement 
districts it approached 500. Next, on 
the Population Distribution Map the 
population was counted off spirally out 
around each park, always within a maxi- 
mum radius of a mile, until a population 
had been found which corresponded to 
the above-mentioned factor multiplied 
by the number of acres in the park. The 
limits of the area of use about each park 
are shown on the accompanying Parks 
and Limits of Usefulness Map 

It can now be seen at a glance that 
from one-third to two-fifths of the total 


chosen 


For playfields - 63,500 unserved peo- 

ple today and 98,425 unserved in 1950 
inside city limits. Need today @ 

2,000 people per acre 66.2-34.8 = 31.4 A.’ 
Need in 1950 @ 2,000 people per acre 
90-34.8 = 55.2 A. 


Est imated 
Cost of Improvements 
Con- Totel 
struction Cost 





1945 Property 





$ 65,000 


45,000 3,000 
76,000 
68,000 
64,000 
90,000 
32,500 
43,570 
15,000 


$499,070 


8,000 
4,000 
5,000 
10,000 
3,000 
3,000 
2,000 


$53,000 





7 9.75 $552,070 


$1,000 §$ 11,000 


.000 
.000 
000 
,000 
,000 
2,000 
2,000 


Ea 


377,000 





$209 , 000 
$761,070 





$664,070 
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area inside the Trenton city limits lies 
outside any of these service belts about 
parks. A comparison of these unserved 
areas with their population gives the 
total park acreage needed in addition to 
the existing parks in order to take care 
o1 the unserved present population. 

The same principle is applied to the 
additional future population of the city 
up to 1950, as shown by the Population 
Distribution Map, in order to determine 
the additional park acreage that will be 
needed between today and 1950. As a 
matter of fact, in Trenton only about 60,- 
000 people out of 135,000 are actually 
served by the existing parks. Therefore, 
100 additional acres of park are needed 
today and 47 more acres by 1950. 

A careful study was next made of the 
unserved parts of the city, to see what 
could be culled out in the way of sites 
for new parks without having to pay ex- 
cessive sums for land or existing build- 
ings. At best, a maximum of 69.5 acres 
seemed to be all that it is practicable to 
acquire inside the city limits or imme- 
diately bordering them. The rest would 
have to be acquired outside the present 
city limits. 


Importance of School Play Yards 
School play yards should take care of 
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most of the play needs of all children 
and youths of school age. They com- 
prise from 20 to 25 per cent of the pop- 
ulation. Also, it is found in practice that 
hardly more than 10 per cent of the pop- 
ulation above school age need or want 
play facilities. In view of experience, it 
would seem fair to assume that not more 
than one-fifth to one-third of this 10 per 
cent would want to use playfields, espe- 
cially public playfields, at any one time. 
Thus, public playfield acreage, other 
than school play yards, is needed to 
serve at any one time from 2 to 3 per 
cent of the total population. 

It is found in practice that adults 
when playing need from 500 to 1,000 
square feet net of space to play in. 
Recreational experts incline toward the 
latter figure. Two to three per cent of 
1,000 square feet equals 20 to 30 square 
feet average per person of the total pop- 
ulation, which would equal 1,950 people 
per play acre. Thus, from 1,500 to 
2,500 people per net play acre in public 
playfields, other than school play yards, 
is a reasonable allowance. In open, sub- 
urban one-family home districts this fac- 
tor, as indicated on the accompanying 
table and map, would approach 2,500 
people, while in the congested tenement 
districts it would drop to nearer 1,500. 


Trenton now has inside the city limits 
35 net acres of playfields or play areas in 
parks under the Park Department in ad- 
dition to all school play yards and fields. 
This equals about 3,700 people per net 
public play acre. In other words, Tren- 
ton has only about one-half of the total 
acreage in playfields that it should have, 
to meet normal standards. 


Limits of Usefulness of Playfields 

A study of the Public Park and Play- 
field Program, 1927-1950, and of the ac- 
companying map entitled Playfields and 
Limits of Usefulness, shows just what 
areas are served and what are not served 
by existing public playfields. The 
method of determining the area actually 
served is similar to that above described 
for parks. 

Again, it has been assumed, as is borne 
out in practice, that under normal con- 
ditions a playfield is of little service to 
those who live more than a mile away 
from it. The calculations show that less 
than 70,000.of the existing population 
are now served by public playfields. 
This means that today there is urgent 
need of 31.4 additional acres of play- 
fields and that by 1950 there will be a 
distinct need of 23.8 additional acres of 
playfields. 
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A careful grooming of available sites 
within the parts of the city now un- 
served by adequate playfields shows 
that, by giving reasonable attention to 
economy, it is possible to cull out 35.25 
net playfield acres inside or just outside 
of the present city limits. This leaves 
20 additional play acres to be acquired 
farther out in the county by 1950. The 
approximate date by which each needed 
park or playfield should be acquired can 
be readily determined by comparing the 
present population with the 1950 popu- 
lation within the radius of service of the 
park or playfield. 


Computing Space Per Pupil Needed 
in School Playgrounds 
School play yards, adequate in size to 
serve the play needs of all children and 
youths of school age, should be provided 
as a part of the school expansion pro- 


gram. The districts served will thus 


correspond to the school districts. In 
practice the average play space actually 
occupied by each child of ‘elementary 
school age is a little less than 100 square 
feet. Experience shows that three-quar- 
ters of the children of a given school 
should be able to play at the same time. 
‘Thus 75 square feet of play space should 
ibe provided for each child enrolled. 


Junior high school pupils need from 100 
to 500 square feet per pupil actually 
playing. In practice this works out to 
a need of about 100 square feet of play 
space for each pupil enrolled. Senior 
high school students need from 200 to 
1,000 square feet of play space for each 
person actually playing. However, the 
proportion playing at any one time is 
much less than in the lower schools. 
Not more than one-half to one-quarter 
play at any one time. Therefore, 200 
square feet of play space per student 
enrolled should be ample. 


Acquiring Outlying Tracts for Park and 
Playfield Areas 

It is obvious that it is not feasible to 
provide inside the built-up city nearly 
all of the park and playfield area which 
the city inhabitants need. On the other 
hand, the rapidly growing outlying sub- 
divisions are more and more using up 
the available open spaces near by. If 
most cities are to keep up to the best 
park and playfield standards, they have 
no choice but to acquire such outlying 
tracts as are outstandingly desirable for 
park or playfield purposes while they 
still have the opportunity. It is partic- 
ularly desirable to provide park or reser- 
vation and playfield space within easy 


walking distance of every outlying com- 
munity and to reserve against future 
demand further areas within easy walk- 
ing distance of the outlying suburbs 
which will probably be built up later 
on. The size and urgency of each of 
these tracts can be fixed roughly by the 
method previously described. 

The accompanying Trenton map 
entitled Proposed Parks, Parkways and 
Playfields indicates all areas that would 
particularly lend themselves to park 
and playfield use. The total acreage is 
much greater than will be actually 
needed, but it is fair to assume that the 
surplus will have been absorbed in sub- 
divisions before it can possibly be 
acquired by park or playfield purposes. 

This distribution would conserve all of 
the most interesting natural features. It 
would provide parkways that would 
give direct access to almost every part 
of the Trenton region and it would cre- 
ate a amount of attractive new 
property fronting on or near these pro- 
posed parks or parkways 

Parks, parkways and playfields as 
shown on the accompanying map for 
the outlying region are strongly recom- 
mended, but only in a general way. It 
is highly probable that, when a county 
planning or park commission studies this 


vast 
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problem intensively, it will be found that 
these proposed locations and park limits 
can be considerably improved upon, that 
certain parts of the proposed system 


A Museum 


sé \ MUSEUM is as much a necessity 

F 4 as a music hall, a library, or a 
school Jiwa 
recreation, and of inspiration 
the beaut 
and in 


source of education, of 
A love of 
iful things of life can be directed 
eased by means of a museum of 
art.” 

This is not a highfalutin 
some impractical idealist. It is the climax 
statement of a report of progress and ac- 
complishment from one of the most in- 
teresting among America’s newer public 
art centers, the High Museum of Atlanta, 
Ga. This report, in the form of an 
article by John Howard Payne, President 
of the Atlanta Art Association, is given 
conspicuous place in a recent special] art 
edition of The City Builder (organ of the 
Atlanta Chamber of Commerce, Exten- 
sion Committee). 

Plans reported as now under way for 
extending the scope and function of the 
museum in order that it may take a still 
more important part in the democratic 
life of the city, include a liaison with the 
art department of the public schools, also 
lectures and free classes for children. An- 


opinion of 


\ 


Nt FOR 
cod 


ries 








can be suppressed and others substi- 
tuted, that the location of parkways can 
be much improved, and that possibly 
the proposed reservations can be shifted 





to entirely different sites. However, such 
a system is recommended as suggestive 
to hold until an appropriate commission 
can make a more definite study. 


That Aids in Democratizing Art 


nouncement is made of the employment of 


a professional museum director, R. J. 
McKinney, recently with the Municipal 
Museum of Davenport, Iowa, who will 
carry on and expand the Art Association’s 
permanent educational policy. This pol- 
icy is “to display through the museum 
pictures and sculptures to gratify those 
who love art, and seek to encourage and 
quicken the art spirit in the community, 
foster local talent, and stimulate the de- 
sire for study.” Mr. Payne adds: 

“We seek to show the people of Atlanta 
that there is something worth having be- 
sides material wealth, and to prove to 
them the moral and spiritual advantages 
of an art gallery.” 

The High Museum of Art was made 
possible in 1926 by the gift to the Atlanta 
Art Association of a beautiful and spaci- 
our residence, formerly the home of Mrs. 
J. M. High. It is supported by an endow- 
ment fund, raised by a group of citizens 
who wished to match Mrs. High’s generos- 
ity by their own, and by fees paid by the 
Association’s 450 members.* 

Atlanta has other art activities of civic 


nature, a number of which are described 
in The Bulletin, which remarks editorially 
that “a number of our leading men and 
women are giving themselves in unsur- 
passed abandon to this engaging ideal of 
keeping before our people opportunities 
of making our homes more beautiful, our 
streets more beautiful, our public buildings 
more beautiful, our parks more beautiful, 
—all that, and more—to give expression 
by pen and brush, by word and by 
sympathy to the inward urge to person- 
ally have a part in setting forth the great 
cause of art.” 

Many cities are finding, as Atlanta has 
found, that art study is becoming increas- 
ingly indispensable to a liberal education, 
that it affords one of the highest forms of 
recreation, and enriches the spiritual life 
manyfold. The community museum has 
proved a not impossible achievement even 
in little cities. The American Association 
of Museums is a source of information 
and aid to those interested. 


*See Tue Amentcan Crry, December 1926, page 
834, for an account of this gift. 
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Curing Cement-Concrete Pavement 
in Los Angeles 


N connection with the laying of ce- 

ment-concrete pavements, it has in 

the past been the practice in Los 
Angeles to cure the pavement for a pe- 
riod of ten days with a covering of wet 
earth. This, of course, requires the con- 
tractor to dispose of excess excavation 
at two different times during the prog- 
ress of the work, which, to some con- 
tractors, is objectionable. Many at- 
tempts have been made to devise a 
method which will more quickly, easily 
and efficiently cure concrete. A new 
method of curing concrete, called the 
Hunt process, has been devised, which 
has been used successfully on several 
paving jobs in Los Angeles, notably in 
the paving of the streets in the Museum 
Drive and Crane Boulevard improve- 
ment district. 

The streets in this improvement are as 
indicated on the accompanying sketch 
and are located on a steep hillside with 
Museum Drive as the main outlet. The 
improvement consisted of the construc- 
tion of a 6-inch cement-concrete pave- 
ment, reinforced concrete curb, integral 
with the pavement, concrete retaining 
walls, concrete sidewalks, sanitary sew- 
ers and connections, and water-mains 
and connections. The work was done 
under the Street Improvement Act of 
1911. It was originally designed by a 
firm of private engineers, but was later 
checked and re-designed by the City 
Engineer’s office in order to provide 
space between the dedicated street line 
and the curb line for poles, fire-plugs, 
ete. The roadways in this district are 
mostly 20 feet wide, of 26-foot dedica- 
tions. The laying-out of the plans was 
made difficult because of steep hillsides 
with steep grades, difficult intersections, 


By JOHN C. SHAW 


City EnoGineer, Los ANGELEs. CALIF. 


seemingly impossible locations, houses 
and driveways to consider, and poor 
geological formations. 

The Geo. R. Curtis Paving Co. was 
the contractor on this improvement 
The quantities and costs are as follows: 


18,232 cubic yard cut, complete) 
14,000 cubic yard fill, complete { 
284,715 square feet, 6-inch concrete pav- 
ing @ 0.22 
23,875 lineal feet, reinforced integral 
curb @ 0.55 
24,809 square feet sidewalk @ 0.15 
1,296 lineal feet guard-rail, complete 


$25,000.09 


2,000.00 
1,296 lineal feet reinforced concrete re- 
taining wall, complete 
Storm drain, complete 
Sanitary sewer, complete 


Total bid price 


30.000.00 
45.000.00 
35,000.00 


221 678.00 


Method of Curing 

The Hunt process of curing is a ne 
method and was used by the contractor 
in preference to the usual method be 
cause of the difficulty in moving the dirt 
and of keeping the earth cover wet on 
steep grades. There is only one main 
entrance to this district, namely, Mu- 
seum Drive, and the contractor planned 
his work so as to keep this entrance open 
without being required to shut down any 
part of the work. The Hunt process of 
curing was an important factor in this 
plan. 

After the pavement was finished by 
belting and floating, it was sealed with a 
specially prepared bituminous coating. 
This coating was sprayed on by means 
pressure tank and long-handled 
nozzles. These nozzles were specially 
handy, since in several locations work 


of a 


could be done from only one side of the 


street. A thick layer of the coating was 
applied to the surface of the concrete, 
the operator being careful to cover every 


part of the pavement. The coating 











MUSEUM DRIVE, A CONCRETE ROAD TREATED BY THE HUNT PROCESS 
Note the broom marks still showing on the concrete 














dried out quickly and formed a thin 


sheet ol isphalt over the 


pavement 
thereby sealing in all the moisture. The 
contractor was then through with his 
pavement except for placing the prope 
barricades and 


edges, and 


cleaning up along the 
other 


work as is left on any job 


such miscecdaneous 

There was 
no scraping-off of mud and dirt, flush 
ing of the pavement, patching places 
ruined by the scraper, or waiting for the 
pavement to dry before applying 
color coat, and no color coat to be | 
plied, all because of the new method 
idopted lor curing. 

Before this curing process was allowed 
to be used in Los Angeles street work 
the testing laboratory of the Los Ange- 
les Engineering Department made com- 
parative tests of the strength of the 
pavement resulting from the various 
methods of curing. These test pave 
ments constructed on Beverl) 
Boulevard in the Meline Riviera Tract 
An extract from this report follows 


were 


“Four 
proportione d 


batches of 
ind mixed to make normal 
Specification No. 129 concrete pavement 
were placed on the subgrade, and each 
carefully divided half to either end of the 
test section. Two pairs of 2-foot, 6-inch 
by 2-foot, 6-inch slabs were made from 
the first batch. Beneath each of these 
slabs two l-inch steel straps were laid 
about 15 inches apart on the subbase for 
flexural test bearing surface. 

“The entire test section was finished jn 
normal order with and like the adjacent 


successive concrete, 
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APPLYING ASPHALT BY THE HUNT PROCESS TO CURE A CONCRETE ROAD NEAR THE 
CITY HALL IN PASADENA, CALIP. 


concrete pavement, between 10 A. M. and 
11 A. M. At 12:35 P. M. the Hunt bitu- 
minous process was applied to the area 
it the rate of 1 gallon to 183 square feet. 


The next day the portion of the section 


for moist earth curing was covered with 
soil and ponded Each day for 12 days 
this was watered On September 13 the 


is removed 
On September 19 


earth W 


ind September 21, 


1927, the two pairs of blocks were lifted 
out The subbase was uniformly moist. 
Four beams, approximately 6 inches by 8 
inches by 30 inches, were wire-cut from 
each type of curing. On September 27 
5%-inch cores were drilled in the central 


test area, five from each process and three 
fram the area with no curing.” 


The results showed that the Hunt 
process of curing produced a concrete 
of strength equal to that obtained by the 
usual method of curing by banking and 
puddling. The ease of applying the 
pavement coating In no way compares 
with the trouble and difficulties encoun- 
tered in the old curing process, and, al- 
though this is a patented process, the 
cost is probably no more than the cost 
of banking and puddling, as the new 
method eliminates the washing and flush- 
ing of the pavement and darkens the 
pavement, so that no color coat need be 
added after the work is done. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—Prepared by permission from 
an article appearing in Western Construction News. 


City Planning Commissions the Modern 
Successors to Walls and Moats 


HE importance of intelligent and 

effective control by 

suburban area, either by annexa- 
tion or by city planning under author- 
ity of state law, is emphasized by D. B 
Davis, City Engineer of Richmond, Ind., 
in a paper on “Civie Forethought,” 
delivered at the 1928 Road School at 
Purdue University, from which the fol- 
lowing xcerpts are quoted: 

“Ther divided opinion regarding 
the advisability of adding to the city by 
annexation. I firmly believe in the idea 
of a city’s protecting itself by having a 
of open land about its devel- 
oped territory, that it may exercise the 
necessary control upon its future growth. 
Notwithstanding the control [in Indiana] 
of platting by the city plan commissions 
within a radius of five miles, the proper 
and complete control cannot be had when 
the land lies outside the city limits. 

“European cities formerly protected 
themselves by high walls and deep moats, 
but these now are occupied by circum- 
ferential boulevards following the route of 
old walls. Civilized cities are put- 
ting their dependence in city plan com- 
missions instead of walls and moats. 

“If we are to develop a high standard 
of living, all territory to be used for city 
purposes should at once receive the im- 
provements to the land necessary for the 


a city of its 


Is A 


wide striy 


these 


use designed. 

“Wherever a city exists which is mov- 
ing forward, there is to be found a horde 
of promoters ready to encourage the own- 
ers of open land to subdivide it for specu- 
lative purposes. Many acres of good pro- 
ductive farm land are each year uselessly 
divided into lots, to lie vacant for years 
to come, yielding only an abundant crop 
of rank, obnoxious weeds to be cut and 
burned. 

“Subdivisions laid out without improve- 
ments are naturally of lower value and 
consequently attract a lower class of struc- 
tures than would come with the natural 
growth of the city. This practice also per- 
mits a scattered development, requiring 
a large amount of pavements, street lights 
and public utilities to serve a limited pop- 
ulation. 

“If promoters were required to put up 
the necessary funds for the improvements 
to each lot, there would be less inclina- 
tion to subdivide unless they could see 
a real demand and sale for the lots. 

“Tt is just and proper for a city to ex- 
pand, but it should be done compactly 
and uniformly. ... 


Planting of Shade Trees 
“Three years ago the Board of Works of 
Richmond realized that if the beauty of 
its new streets were to match up with 


those of the old city, they must take some 


1928 


action to have shade trees planted. C 
sequently, with each new street impro\ 
ment, the item of shade trees is includ 
These trees are planted approximately 
feet apart and are of the same 
throughout the improvement. A 
year guarantee is required. 

“The importance of street trees is 
reaching. Their presence is the beauty 
the street. Their absence causes defect 
to show up, such as buildings in disrepa 
and unsightly structures, which are seldo: 
noticed when shade trees are present 

“After the setting of shade trees, the: 
is still a deep responsibility to the cit 
for the care of them. Many cities hay: 
recognized this and have inaugurated th. 
necessary rules and organization for city 
forestry work. 
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Forethought Which Saved Money 


“Three years ago, the Richmond City 
Plan Commission secured options on al! 
but one piece of land bordering a smal! 
creek just west of the corporation ling 
This land was low and mostly unsuitabe 
for residences, but would make excellent 
park property. They knew it was but a 
year or so before the city would extend 
its boundaries, and this creek would act 
as the natural watercourse for the storm 
water for that district. The land was pur- 
chased for $100 per acre, except one piece 
which had to be condemned at $150 per 
acre. 

“Since then the city has annexed terri- 
tory a half-mile west of this park land, 
and we are about to install a sanitary 
sewer 8 miles long over the entire district 
Many buildings are being erected and soon 
it will be a regular part of the city. 

“If the city had not bought the low 
land where the creek flows, we would have 
been required to construct a storm sewer 
three-quarters of a mile long, approxi- 
mately 6% feet in diameter, to care for 
the drainage. In other words, the city 
secured 35 acres for a park, which lies 
in the center of a residence district, for 
approximately $3,500 and saved $40,000 on 
a storm drain. 

“A recent street widening finally con- 
summated cost 15 per cent more by defer- 
ring it three years. This was caused by 
the district’s getting a factory and values 
increasing. The thing had been foreseen 
and proposed early while values remained 
low, but was retarded by objections. 

“Individuals and cities should profit not 
only by their own but by observing others’ 
mistakes. Civic progress is like a relay 
race; the work of one administration starts 
off where a preceding one leaves it; if it 
can become coordinated, real results will 
follow. 

“These accomplishments cannot be at- 
tained, however, by rubbing an Aladdin’s 
lamp; like human character, it must be 
started early, persisted in and encouraged 
to attain the ultimate ideal. 

“Knowing, as we do, that environment 
will determine to an extent the conduct 
and well-being of the people, it is our 
duty, as public servants, to raise the stand- 
ard as high as we can, and though we 
cannot see the consummation of our plans, 
our example may prove as an incentive 
to those who follow after us.” 
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Advertising Water-Works 


SUPERINTENDENT OF FILTRATION, KIRKSVILLE 


HERE is no business with so large 
He an amount of money invested in it 

that spends such a small sum for 
advertising as the water-works industry, 
composed of water departments and 
water companies. This may be ex- 
plained in part by the fact that a large 
percentage of the water-works assume 
1 “take it or leave it” attitude, reason- 
ing that everyone knows he can have 
water if he wants it, and he must have 
it, hence a publicity campaign is a waste 
of money. 


Advertising Necessary to Success in 
Any Endeavor 


Study the business organizations of 
your own city. How many successful 
business enterprises are there that do not 
use various forms of advertising? The 
water-works official may reply that the 
water department or water company has 
no competition and hence advertising is 
not necessary. It is true that there is 
no competition, but how much does the 
average citizen know about the operation 
of the water-works? Does he realize the 
responsibility that rests on the shoulders 
of the men whose duty it is to see that 
every drop of water that reaches the 
user is free of disease germs? The con- 
sumer will appreciate an explanation of 
the operation of the plant from raw 
water to faucet. Furthermore, he should 
know that the water produced in a mod- 
ern plant is much safer and better than 
the average well water. Such informa- 
tion is bound to result in increased cus- 
tomers and increased consumption by 
old customers. 

We have definitely proved this in our 
plant at Kirksville. Many users have 
told us that since they saw how the plant 
was operated, how clean the buildings 
were, and what care was taken to pro- 
duce pure water, after reading the ar- 
ticles in the local papers, giving all the 
details of operation, many of them who 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE KIRKSVILLE FILTRATION PLANT 


had been using well and spring water be- 
came regular consumers of city water. 


More Knowledge for the Public 

In the short span of an average life- 
time we have seen a remarkable trans- 
formation in the treatment of water, es- 
pecially as related to bacteriology. Dis- 
eases were once called plagues and their 
origins were unknown. Now, scientists 
have proved that certain diseases are 
caused by specific micro-organisms and 
have traced their method of travel from 
place to place. There are persons even 
vet who do not realize the extreme cau- 
tion that is continually necessary to pre- 
vent the spread of disease through 
drinking-water. An educational pro- 
gram placed before the public in a man- 
ner that they would understand is of 
great value both increased revenue 
and in decreased transmission of water- 
borne disease. 

The main value of the publicity cam- 
paign is, of course, the increased con- 
sumption that is certain to follow a bet- 
ter understanding of the reasons for the 
various processes in the operation of a 
modern water plant. In order to ac- 
complish this it is necessary to conduct 
a campaign that will cover all the phases 
of plant operation and will present them 
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TYPICAL EDUCATIONAL ARTICLES PUBLISHED IN THE KIRKSVILLE NEWSPAPER IN 
PEARL D. FIFE’S PUBLICITY CAMPAIGN 


in such a way that the layman can read- 
ily grasp their meaning and significance. 
This may be done by regular paid ad- 
vertising, by talks before clubs, such as 
Kiwanis, Rotary, the Sojourners and 
others, and by public demonstrations at 
the plant where visitors are weleome 


A Clean Plant a Good Advertisement 

The plant should be kept as clean as 
the best kitchen. The grounds should be 
well kept, with shade trees and flower- 
beds to add to the beauty of the water 
in the various basins If possible, a 
place should be provided for those who 
care to spend an occasional evening in 
the grounds, enjoying a picnic supper, 
and every effort should be made to in- 
duce the public to become more familiar 
with the plant. The operators should 
be neatly dressed and courteous to visit- 
ors and should be able to explain the op- 
eration of the plant and to intelligently 
inswer the many questions that visitors 
always ask. This will create public un- 
derstanding and a confidence that will 
be of inestimable value 


Better Health via the Water Route 

Knowledge will stimulate an interest 
in this utility. Once the public 
understand a thing, they are quick to 
show their appreciation, and this may be 
very valuable when the time comes to 
vote bonds for necessary expansion and 
improvement 

An increased use of city water pro- 
motes the health of the community by 
decreasing water-borne If peo- 
ple are induced to avoid questionable 
water-supplies, the typhoid rate is bound 
to decrease. By continually preaching 
that well water, especially in the con- 
gested district, is unsafe, we have not 
only reduced the typhoid rate, but have 
increased our water revenues as well. 


public 


diseases 


Status of Employee Benefited 
Publicity also benefits the water-works 
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employee by drawing attention to his re- 
sponsibility and qualifications—which 
will mean more permanent positions and 


better remuneration It also 


removes 
his job—to a certain extent, at least— 
from politics, for when a man has proved 
himself capable and trustworthy, the 
public will know it and a change of ad- 
ministration is not likely to affect him. 


Good Water-Supply Brings Business 
\ dependable water-supply is a good 
advertisement for any city and an in- 
ducement for new factories and homes. 
1 know personally of one city that lost 
more than one industry because the peo- 
ple would not vote bonds to modernize 
their water plant and at the same time 
the property owners were payihg enough 
increased insurance due to inadequate 
fire protection to pay for the improve- 
ment needed. The reason was plain 
enough—they simply did not understand 
the situation. A new administration 
completely reversed the situation by a 
series of articles in the papers, explain- 
ing the difficulty and asking the support 
of the taxpayer in voting the necessary 
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bonds. Now this city has a fine water 
plant and an up-to-date fire department, 
all obtained by a bit of common sense 
with judicious publicity. 


Good-Will Helps Revenue 


Finally, it is just plain good business 
to advertise anything good. Water is 
more than a liquid with which to 
sprinkle the streets and wash automo- 
biles. It is a food and deserves the ut- 
most attention. Then, too, the water de- 
partment or company 1s interested in the 
mereased revenue that publicity is sure 
to bring. Therefore, a full understand- 
ing and complete confidence on the part 
of the consumer are necessary. These 
can only be obtained and held by 
open policy of continually keeping the 
public informed of the activities of the 
water-works through the medium of a 
publicity program running throughout 
the year, the value of which is recog- 
nized by every successful business enter- 
prise. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—Prepared from a paper 


sented before the Third Annual Meeting of 
Missouri Conference on Water Purification. 
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A Well-designed Topographical Survey 
Monument 


HE accompanying plan shows the 
details of construction of the 
topographical survey monument 
adopted and used by the city of Read- 


ing, Pa., to mark street alignment and 
bench-mark elevations. E. Clinton 
Weber, City Engineer, calls attention to 
the principal features connected with 
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TOP VIEW OF MONUMENT 


PLAN OF 


GRAPHICAL SURVEY 
MonuMENT 


CITY OF READING , PA, 
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this design, which may be readily not 
on the plan. The 10 inch 
square, presenting a bedding surfac¢ 

more than six times the area here 
fore provided by the 4-inch square | 

of the ordinary street monument. ‘J 
depth of the monument, coupled 
its tapering sides, prevents its be’ 

lifted by the action of frost. 

The monument is made square 
cross-section throughout its bottom ha 
to permit the wedging of stones 
around between the sides of the mon 
ment and the sides of the hole dug fo: 
its reception. The bottom half of th: 
monument is a frustrum 


base is 


of a squary 


pyramid, tapering from a side of 10 
inches at the bottom to 7 inches at th: 
top. The top section of the monument 


is a frustrum of a cone tapering from a 
diameter of 6.4 inches at the bottom t 
4 inches at the top for a height of 12 
inches. This shape was adopted to per 
mit the protection box to be raised, low- 
ered or turned without disturbing the 
monument. 

The mid-section of the monument is 
3 inches in height and changes gradu- 
ally from a circular to a square cross- 
section. Four deformed steel reinfore- 
ing bars not shown in the drawing are 
inserted throughout the depth of the 
monument. The space between the sides 
of the hole dug for the monument and 
the cast iron protection box and monu- 
ment, not occupied by the wedging 
stones, is filled with boiler cinders, thor- 
oughly and evenly tamped into position 
up to the sidewalk paving or to the pro- 
posed sidewalk elevation. 

The monument and protection box 
when first placed in position are set in 
the mean position shown on the plan, 
thus permitting the lowering or raising 
of the sidewalk level 4% inches either 
way without disturbing the monument. 
The protection box is flexible enough to 
permit its tilting to conform to the slope 
of the sidewalk. 

The top of the monument is made 
of Tobin bronze with a hole drilled into 
its center for the purpose of marking 
the alignment. The top of the bronze 
cap is convex in shape so as to present 
but one point, the highest, to the bot- 
tom of the leveling rod placed thereon 
when running levels. The elevation of 
the monument when once established is 
not likely to be changed by means of 
abrasion. Old-time monuments are worn 
down by traffic, and portions are fre- 
quently chipped off the tops and sides 
and in many instances the entire tops 
are completely broken off. No lateral 
disturbance is likely to displace the 
monument, because the protection box 
will usually take care of any disturbance 
of this kind. The monument and pro- 
tection boxes are made for the city by 
the Reading Meter Repair Co., of Read- 
ing, Pa., which generally carries a quan- 
tity of them on hand. 
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Adapting a Distribution System 
to a New Source of Supply 


SUPERINTENDENT Of} 


HE New Rochelle Water Co 
» 3 serves a territory of about 1S 
square miles comprising the resi- 
dential communities of New Rochelle, 
Pelham Manor, North Pelham, Bronx- 
ville, Tuckahoe and Eastchester, N. Y., 
with a total population of about 75,000. 
These communities, situated in the 
Westchester County suburbs of New 
York City and on Long Island Sound, 
have experienced a uniformly sustained 
rate of growth which is equaled in few 
places. The number of customers served 
by the New Rochelle Water Co. has 
nearly doubled each ten years for the 
past forty years and shows every evi- 
dence of continuing to increase at a high 
rate. This rapid growth, together with 
the rugged and irregular topography of 
the territory included, forms the prin- 
cipal problems that have been encoun- 
tered. Elevations ranging from sea-level 
to about 300 feet are included. Figure 1, 
a reproduction of a portion of a United 
States Geological Survey map, shows the 
extent of the territory and its general 
topography. It will be noted that it is 
traversed by the valleys of the Bronx 
River and the Hutchinson River, as well 
as having a general slope towards the 
Sound and pronounced local irregulari- 
ties. 


Sources of Supply 


The company has in the past obtained 
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THE TERRITORY INVOLVED, AND ITS 
TOPOGRAPHY 


By P. 8. WILSON 
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Proritc oF SuePiy SySTEM 
NEW ROCHELLE WATER Co 








Its supply ol water Irom tour impound- 
ing reservoirs situated on small streams, 
the watersheds of which are partly with- 
in the territory served. The capacity of 
these reservoirs exceeded in 1919 
and a connection was made with New 
York City’s Catskill Aqueduct, through 
which quantities of water 
have been purchased each year. At 
present about 30 per cent of the water 
is so purchased. 

The protection of watersheds situated 
in the midst of towns and villages, as 
these are, has been an increasingly dif- 
ficult and expensive task. It has been 
accomplished only through the owner- 
ship or control of large areas and by 
continuous and thorough patrolling. 
There is even now under construction a 
county parkway project which will un- 
questionably increase the work of sani- 
tary control. These facts, together with 
the rapidly increasing value of land, 
have made the eventual abandonment 
of the original sources inevitable. 


was 


increasing 


Study of Distribution System 
The Pitometer Co., of New York City, 
was engaged to make a comprehensive 
study of the entire system with a view 
to laying out the necessary new works 
for this change-over, so that all portions 
of the old transmission and distribution 
system might be used as efficiently as 
possible and at the same time strength- 
ened at those points where their original 
capacities had been outgrown. On ac- 
count of the unusually rapid growth of 
the plant, it was also necessary to fore- 
cast as accurately as possible the loca- 
tion and amount of this growth and to 

proportion the system accordingly. 


For the purpose of this study a most 
thorough investigation was made of the 
existing system. In the the 
plant itself, pressure records were ob- 
tained at hydrants throughout the sys- 
tem, and at many points tests were made 
of the available flow, using enough hy- 
drants simultaneously so that by 
residual the 


could be determined. 


case ol 


noting 


pressures total capacity 
All the principal 
transmission mains were tested to de- 
termine their hydraulic coefficients and 
thereby know the capacity for which 


they could be relied on. 


Future Consumption 


In addition to this, all the data avail- 
able were collected that might indicate 
the probable future consumption of the 
system, both domestic and fire require 
ments. The trend of future growth was 
studied in order that the needs of each 
portion of the system might be esti- 
mated. A larze section of the northern 
end of New Rochelle and Eastchester 
yet very sparsely built up, and 
these portions include some of the high- 
territory. There are within the 
communities served five golf courses of 
considerable size. The 
these areas being changed into residen- 
tial developments was considered. The 
future growth of the business areas was 
investigated and their needs forecast as 
nearly as possible 


Is as 
est 


possibility of 


New Features 


| 


Figures 2 and 3 show the principal 
features in the transmission and distri- 
bution system as they originally existed 
and with the new features which it is 
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FIG 3 -* 
NewROcHELLe Water Co. 
SUPPLY & TRANSMISSION SYSTEM 
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piping is so ar- 
ranged that it 
can be put into 
No. 1. 

Two levels of 
distribution are 
not sufficient to 
serve the system 


from the aqueduct to the lower end . 
reservoir No. 1 will also be parallele 
for its entire length by a new 24-inc! 
main; together these mains will feed th 


which now conducts the water from res 
ervoir No. 


now being served 
are not supplied 
with sufficient 


into the upper portion of New Rochelle 
The actual connection into the Cat 
skill Aqueduct will not need to be en- 


pressure, and _ larged. It is now 20-inch, enlarging im- 
territory that mediately into a 24-inch venturi meter 


will be extended 
into in the fu- 
ture is still 
higher. The pres- 
sure levels of the 
two present ser- 
vices have also 
necessitated the 
isolation of a 
c omp aratively 
small high-pres- 
sure area in the 
business section 
of New Rochelle. 
This has caused 
difficulty in pro- 


The three transmission mains will con- 
nect right below this meter. 

It will be noted that the transmission 
mains from the aqueduct cross a present 
16-inch main just above reservoir No. 1 
The water for the new high service will 
be pumped at this point into this 16- 
inch main, which with its laterals covers 
the western section of the proposed high- 
service area. This main will be extended 
as shown, up to the proposed new reser- 
voir, and thence, as needed, feeders will 
extend into the high northern end of 
New Rochelle, now undeveloped, which 


will form the eastern section of the high 
service. 













low territory being fed by gravity from 
he highest reservoir, No. 1, and the high 








territory being supplied by water 
pumped from the lowest reservoir, No 
” This arrangement was best because 






the highest reservoir is the only one 
which is high enough to feed any of the 
system by gravity and since it has but 
little capacity above that necessary for 
the gravity system alone. Reservoir No 
4 water is available only through boost- 
ing it over the intervening rise into No. 
1, and reservoir No 
cept into the 
No. 2 










3 has no outlet ex- 
stream and thence into 








The make-up water from the Catskill 
Aqueduct is put principally into the high 
service, the same booster pump which 
handles No. 4 water also serving for this 
purpose through the manipulation of 
valves. The storage in the reservoirs 
makes it possible to remove the pump 
from one task for a period while per- 
forming the other. By putting the most 
of the Catskill water into the high ser- 
vice, its elevation is not wasted, the 
pump having only to overcome trans- 
mission line friction. Reservoirs No. 1 
and 4, used as a unit together, are about 
able to serve the needs of the gravity 
service, since they are the two which 
have the greatest capacity. Should make- 
up water be required there, however, the 























Y viding a mp e Booster Service 
Kj t ransmission The “booster service” will comprise at 
be < main capacity, present only a comparatively small area 
= oe eS both into this of the extremely northern end of the ter- 
proposed to add. The old system con- isolated high-service area and also into ritory which is too high to be fed from 
sists of two levels of distribution, the the low-service area to the 


immediate 
south of it, the supply to which is cut 
off by its presence. 


a reservoir. It will be supplied from an 
elevated tank located as shown in Fig- 
ure 3, and the water will be pumped in 
the same pump-station before men- 
tioned which supplies the high service. 
\ duplicate main now existing will con- 
duct this water from the pumps to the 
tank. When the area around the new 
high-service reservoir develops, it will be 
necessary to extend this booster service 
to inelude those portions too high to be 
ied from the reservoir. 

It is to be noted that in the new plans 
the present steel tanks will both be aban- 
doned. Unfortunately, neither of them 


is at such an elevation that it can be 
used. 


Four Levels of Distribution 

For the new system, fed entirely from 
the Catskill Aqueduct, four levels of dis- 
tribution are considered necessary. The 
upper two, known as the “high service” 
and the “booster service,” are pumped. 
The next lower service, known as the 
“intermediate service,” is fed from the 
Catskill Aqueduct direct, and the lowest 
service, known as the “low service,” is 

fed through pressure-reducing valves. 
Consider now the feeds from the Cats- 
kill Aqueduct southward into the “in- 
termediate service” and through that in- 
to the “low service.” At present a 16- 
inch pipe goes from the aqueduct to the 
lower end of reservoir No. 1. It is par- 
alleled by a 20-inch pipe for the distance 
between reservoir No. 4 and reservoir 
No. 1. This 20-inch pipe is to be ex- 
tended up to the aqueduct and down 
along the west side of the reservoirs to 
the foot of reservoir No. 2, where it will 
feed into the mains now fed by the 
pumping-station at that point. Feed by 
this route is also to be strengthened by 
the duplication of the present 16-inch 
main from reservoir No. 2 into the prin- 
cipal business section of New Rochelle. 
These mains are all shown on Figure 3. 


Integrity of Service 

Under the new method of supply there 
will necessarily need to be greater de- 
pendence placed upon the integrity of 
comparatively long supply mains for 
continuity of supply. The safety of this 
will be assured not only by the presence 
of several parallel mains, but by the new 
reservoir. It is planned that this reser- 
voir will be a covered concrete and 
earth-bank reservoir of at least five mil- 
lion gallons capacity. It must be re- 
membered that the Catskill Aqueduct it- 
self is a source of more than usual de- 
pendability, being the principal supply 
conduit for New York City and nor- 


The above-mentioned 16-inch main 


system through the present 24-inch main 


1, and also two 12-inch mains 


adequately. The which lead southward from this point 
high portions in One of these 12-inch mains at present 
the territory conducts high-service water northward 
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mally carrying from 400 to 600 million 
gallons per day. 


Pumping 

The pumping for the new system will 
all be done in the single station, where 
there will be a sufficient duplication of 
equipment to insure dependable opera- 
tion both into the high and the booster 
service. As an additional factor of 
safety in case of emergency, the booster 
service may be fed from the high service 
at somewhat reduced pressure. The at- 
tendant at the pump-station will have 
control of the valves necessary for this, 
as well as those which may be used, if 
needed, to allow water from the reservoir 
to pass into the “intermediate service” 
and thence into the “low service.” 


Pressure-Reducing Valves 

The use of pressure-reducing valves is 
one of the features of the new system. 
Through their use some of the disad- 
vantages of employing several levels of 
distribution are overcome. The carry- 
ing of the mains of one pressure through 
a different pressure area, and the con- 
sequent duplication, is avoided. The 
same transmission mains feed both ser- 
vices, and adequate capacity for each is 
more easily provided. Also, the reser- 
voir storage is made more readily avail- 
able to the lower level in case of emer- 
gency. 

A special study is being made of the 
method of installing these pressure-re- 
ducing valves in order to obviate as far 
as possible mechanical difficulties with 
them. They will be installed in carefully 
constructed concrete vaults, where they 
will be protected from frost and dirt 
and where there will be provided facili- 
ties such as gage connections, valves, 
blow-offs, ete., so that they may be reg- 
ularly inspected and tested. 


Weak Points Reinforced 


In connection with the re-design of 
the distribution system for the new 
source of supply, there was another 
problem to be met which considerably 
complicated the task. This was the fact 
that the present system had in it several 
portions that were in need of immediate 
reinforcement. It was necessary to rem- 
edy certain conditions even before the 
whole system could be shifted over to 
the new source of supply. This required 
that not only must the old features of 
the plant be adapted to the new system, 
but new features must be added to the 
old plant which later must be adaptel 
to the new system. 

One of the items of this reinforcement 
consists of the new 16-inch main from 
the pumping-station at the foot of res- 
ervoir No. 2 into the business section of 
New Rochelle. The part which this new 
main takes in the new system has al- 
ready been mentioned. 

Another item of immediate reinforce- 
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ment consists in the increasing of the « 
pressure in a high section of the old low- 
service Pelham Manor in the 


southwest corner of the This 


area in 


territory 


is done by the installation of a pressure- excessive 


valve in a temporary loc 


will feed from the 


reducing ition 
P 


where l old high sel 


vice into a new 12-inch feeder, shown o1 
Figure 3. This feeder will later form 
valuable line into this portion of the ter 
ritory, since it will then be fed by a 
present 16-inch low-service main . 

In order to further strengthen th 
present system, the pressure-reducing 


valves which will eventually be used to 
feed from the direct into the low ser 
vice are all to be installed immediately 
in temporary locations between the pres 
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Sanitary Districts in Missouri 


N recent the suburban 

lying outside the limits of the larger 
cities in the Missouri, ha 
experienced considerable difficulty in dis- 
posing of their domestic wastes, inasmuch 
as there 


years 


sections 


state of 


has been no law on the 
Statute books 
could be perfected and the proper steps 
taken toward the 


tary sewer systems. 


state 
whereby an organization 


construction ol sani- 

Some 
ated discussion, 
passed, eliminating this difficulty, where- 


years back, legislation was initi- 


and, after some was 


upon proceedings wert immediately 
started in St. Louis County toward the 
construction of such a system some ol 


the property owners, complained, however, 
and a was carried to the 
preme Court. where the was declar: d 
unconstitutional, thus leaving 
worst 


sult State Su- 
law 
sone of 
than 


the property Im a condition 


heretofore 

This year Richard F. Ralph, represen- 
tative from St. Louis County, in coliabo- 
ration with N. R. Holcomb, one of the 
Jackson County representatives, reframer 
the law, removing therefrom the fea- 
ture that had previously proved objection- 
able, and the bill became a law in March, 
1927. As now drawn, it provides for the 
construction of sewers in the 
districts of any county having 


suburban 
a popula- 


125 
nt high and low services. In these tem- 
porary installations they will set so 
that under all normal conditions they 

remain closed. Under conditions of 
ressure ( 
service sce Ss in case ol I 
ey I ( I Ope a ke 
iit nhigh-s leed th 
serv ice i s strengthe! I 
SEC ol ( ( resent ow ( 
VIOUSLY) Irie ne vhich = SOI l 
isolated by the high-service | 3 sec 
tion of New Rochelle. 

Consider e reinforcement is neces- 
sary and is being provide ! g the 
maller portions of the distril grid. 

ACKNOWLE ME ror 1 pape f efore the 
New York Section, American Water Works As- 
tion of o 75,000 peopl 

The procedure to be followed for the 
organization of the district is very simple 
{ petition signed by 100 property owners 
is first prepared and submitted t Cir- 
cult Court, whereupon a hearing is held 
is to the idvisal ility of tl Scowet! dis- 
cussed. Should the Circuit Judge decide 
that the best interests of the district 
would be served by the co iction of 
the sewer, he appoints three supervisors 
who organize ind appoint a secretary in 
attorney and an engineer, and k ‘ 
of not to exceed 10 cents on « 100 
Square leet ol area, for the costs ol pre- 
liminary work ; 

Proceedings have ulre idly been coli- 


menced looking toward the construction 


of a system to serve the communities of 


May wood, Mt Washington 


Englewood 


ind Fairmount in Jackson County 
which Kansas City is located. The d 
trict will comprise about 5.000 acres and 


embraces a population of 10,000 or 12000 
pe opl This district has never i \ 
To date the supervisors have been ap- 


ind have selecting the r 


pointed organized g 

secretary and counsel and appointing E. 
T. Archer, of E. T. Archer & Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.., and C. A. Haskins as their 


engineers. 








AN UNUSUAL SCENE IN PENETRATION MACADAM CONSTRUCTION 
Three Socony asphalt distributors covering —— roadway in one operation in Swampscott, 
ss. 





Street Maintenance and Repairs in 






South Bend, Ind. 


DEPUTY 


active 


OUTH BEND, Ind., is an 
industrial city, with a population 


of 110,000 


factories 


The large number of 
in the city, and its location on 
the Lincoln and Dixie Highways as well 
as other heavy traffic roads, produce a 
heavy truck traffic. There are nearly 
200 miles of paved streets, about 70 per 


cent of which are asphalt, mostly sheet 
isphalt surface. About 20 miles of these 
asphalt streets are trom 20 to 55 vears 
old, and, of course, this paving was done 
at a time when horse-drawn traffic was 
the only thing they had to take care of 

To carry out the maintenance work 
successfully, sufficient funds must be 
provided. In South Bend the budget 
allowance for 1928 for the Street Repair 
Department is $19,580 as against $16,- 
902 for 1927. About 830,000 is received 
from the state gasoline tax, making a 
total in round figures of approximately 


$50,000. This has been sufficient for the 


Stree Department to carry on its work 
it must be remembered, however, that 
motor-vehicle owners are becoming 


more critical and exacting each year and 
desire just returns for taxes paid. It is 

essential that the work should be 
planned and executed by a competent 
organization, supplied with up-to-date 
equipment. 


very 


For patching in maintenance work 
asphalt, Kentucky Rock, 
Amiesite, and sheet asphalt are used in 
South Bend as well as the old asphalt 
which the contractors remove from the 
streets. All the old material is hauled 
to the city yards, where it is reheated 
and then relaid so that it is not easy to 
tell it from new asphalt by its appear- 
and no difference has been found 
in its wearing qualities. A brick of new 
asphalt construction and also a brick of 
the old asphalt reheated were recently 
sent to the chemists of a large local 
manufacturing concern and the chemists 
reported that there was no difference to 
be seen between the two. 

The new asphalt costs from $10 to $14 
per ton, and when the repairing is done 
with the old asphalt, to which a small 
amount of new material is added a great 
saving is effected. The contractors who 
have to remove the asphalt from the 
streets are usually glad to haul it to the 
city yards, because it relieves them of 
the job of hunting for a place in which 
to dump it. 

The old streets built from 20 to 30 
years ago consist of 5 inches of concrete, 
1 inch of base, and about 34-inch of 


emuisined 


ance, 


STREET 


By IRVING M 
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TWIN HEATING KETTLES USED FOR BOTH NEW AND OLD MATERIALS FOR ASPHALT 
PATCHING IN SOUTH BEND, IND. 


asphalt, making a pavement less than 7 
inches thick. The new pavements have 
from 6 to 7 inches of concrete, 1% inches 
ot binder, and 1% inches of top 
Repairing Service Cuts 

The new pavements, which are 9 to 
10 inches thick, do not require much 
maintenance, but, of course, they have 
to be repaired when they are cut by 
plumbers and other contractors. The 
asphalt from these cuts is put in the 
twin kettles illustrated. This plant is 
an inexpensive outfit compared with 
most of the reheating plants on the 
market, but it works very satisfactorily, 
and with it 6 or 7 excellent 
patching material produced each 
day. It also can be used with the new 
material, whereas most of the asphalt- 
heating plants on the market are not 
adapted to the use of the old asphalt. 


tons of 


Cost of Operation 
Two men are used at the kettles to 
break up the chunks so that none over 


6 inches square are put in for heating 
They also keep the material mixed and 
see that it does not burn. There are 
{ve laborers cutting and cleaning out the 
places to be patched and laying the 1s- 
phalt mixed in this way. The truck 
driver and foreman complete the outfi: 
and the cost per day is as follows: 


7 men and 1 foreman $58.0) 
Use of truck 11.25 
300 Ibs. of coal 1.25 
14 lbs. 60 penetration asphalt iM 
500 Ibs. of new mixed asphalt 3.2 
100 gallons kerosene for heating kettles 11.00 

Total cost $85.25 


A day’s work will usually mean laying 
80 to 85 yards 1% inches thick, using 6 
to 7 tons of material for the work. Ot 
course, if all new material were used, $70) 
to $80 would be added, which represents 
what we save by heating the old materia! 
with our home made equipment. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—Abstract of a paper presented 
before the Sixth Annual Asphalt Paving Confer- 
ence at Atlanta, Ga. 


The Brookings Institution—A New Research Center 


HIS new foundation, named in honor 

of Robert Somers Brookings, founder 
of the separate institutions which form its 
nucleus, has been established in Washing- 
ton, D. C., with an endowment of several 
million dollars, to cover eventually the 
whole range of the social sciences, including 
economics, government administration, 
political relations, history, law and social 
organization. It amalgamates the Insti- 


tute of Economics, the Institute for Gov- 
ernment Research and the Robert Brook- 
ings Graduate School of Economics and 
Government. Dr. Harold G. Moulton, Di- 
rector of the Institute of Economics and 
Chairman of the Problems and Policy 
Committee of the Social Science Research 
Council, is the President of the Institu- 
tion, and its trustees are leaders in educa- 
tional, financial, industrial and public life. 
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Salvaging Broken Stone and Gravel 
Roads in the Southwest 


SPHALT surfacing lends itself to 

many methods of construction. 

It can be adapted to meet any 
amount of traffic or type of traffic. The 
various steps in bettering a gravel or 
broken stone road are: first, surface 
treatment with cold asphaltic road oil 
or with hot asphaltic road oil; second, 
asphaltic macadam or penetration mac- 
adam; third, asphaltic concrete; fourth, 
sheet asphalt. 


Surface Treatment 


The purpose of a surface treatment 
with cold liquid asphalt is to lay the 
dust and secure penetration of the 
gravel, the treatment acting as a binder 
course for the later treatment of hot oil. 
The principal advantages of this method 
are that the oil does not require a heat- 
ing plant or car nor a pressure distrib- 
utor to spread it on the road. The dis- 
advantages are that it does not form a 
mat or smooth surface and is of only 
temporary value if neglected. The oil 
coats each pebble with a film of asphalt 
and penetrates the surfacing to a depth 
of from 1 to 2 inches. In Oklahoma, it 
was found that this treatment materially 
aided the gravel surface; it laid the dust 
and made an ideal first treatment. An 
oil containing about 60 per cent asphalt 
was used and was spread at a rate of 0.5- 
gallon per square yard. 

The procedure was, first, to patch any 
depressions in the existing gravel sur- 
facing, using, if possible, as patching ma- 
terial the same kind of material as that 
with which the road was originally built. 
Then the surface was thoroughly graded 
and shaped to the desired cross-section, 
using a heavy road machine. Traffic 
was allowed to use the road for several 
days to thoroughly compact the patch- 
ing. Then the gravel was reshaped and 
the oil spread. Traffic was kept off for 
24 hours. After a few months of wear 
this treatment should be followed by a 
hot application. Best results will be 
had from the cold oil treatment of sand 
gravel where the oil will penetrate. On 
closely bound clay-gravel, cold oil treat- 
ments are not recommended. 

Treatment with hot road oil is the so- 
called carpet treatment, which is very 
generally followed both in towns and on 
county highways where it is desired to 
lay the dust, make a smoother water- 
proof surface and conserve the gravel. 
If special care is taken, this treatment 
gives very good results, and the cost is 
not excessive. It should be understood, 


By WILLIAM H. RHODES 


however, that in no sense should this 
treatment be classified as a pavement. 
Wherever weak places develop in the 
gravel subgrade, depressions will appear 
in the surface, requiring prompt mainte- 
nance. 

sefore attempting any treatment it is 
well to thoroughly test the rock or gravel 


street as to thickness. It is a waste of 


time and money to attempt to treat a 





Gravel Roads Blow Away 

From experience gained in main- 
taining the highways in Louisiana 
and Oklahoma, I know that a road 
carrying 600 vehicles per 24 hours 
will in 5 years wear down a gravel 
road laid 8 inches thick to a veneer 
of less than 3 inches. The 8 inches 
of gravel laid loose will compact 
under traffic to about 6 inches. It 
is a very conservative estimate to say 
that the gravel surface will wear 
away at least 34-inch per year. In 
small towns and cities it is very sel- 
dom the case that the gravel does 
not wear away twice as rapidly as 
on the highway, because of much 
heavier traffic and the very disastrous 
effects of sprinkling with water to 
lay dust. Assuming that 114 inches 
of gravel wears away in a year, the 
town suffers a loss of one-quarter of 
its surfacing annually. 

In the Southwest, 6 inches of com- 
pacted gravel costs in place 50 to 75 
cents per square yard, so it is evi- 
dent that a town in that section is 
losing in gravel the value of from 
13 to 18 cents per square yard per 
year. 











thoroughly worn-out surfacing. The 
success of oiling depends on a substantial 
base firm enough to hold up under traf- 
fic, provided the covering is waterproof. 
A gravel street when saturated with 
water is in its least stable condition, but 
if it can be kept dry by waterproofing, a 
somewhat less thickness of compacted 
gravel can be used than would be needed 
to hold traffic without such treatment. 
Should the tests show that the gravel 
street is thin, it is possible to bring it up 
to the desired thickness with additional 
gravel and permit the surface to con- 
solidate under traffic. The asphaltic oil 
now used most generally is from 175 to 
250 penetration, although many states 
still demand the old 80 per cent road oil. 
These oils require heating to be with- 
drawn from the tank cars and require 
pressure distributors for spreading. The 
oil works best when heated to about 275 
degrees Fahrenheit. 


After the street has carefully 
patched, brought to true subgrade cross- 
section and compacted by traffic, it is 
ready for the application of oil The 
First, 
a rotary broom, the dust, dirt or 
loose gravel should be swept to the gut- 
ters or ditches 


been 


street should be closed to trathe 
with 


In case of a macadam 
road, the crust of dirt or dust should be 
broken off and the surface swept clean. 
\fter sweeping, the rock 
should be left protruding somewhat so 
is to give a better hold to the oil Then 
the asphaltic oil is spread with the dis- 
tributor at the rate of about 0.5-gallon 
yard. On this is cast the 
cover material, which is usually 


pebbles or 


per square 
W ished 
clean pea gravel or clean rock chips, 
none of which are over °4-inch. A fair 
estimate of cover material is that 1 cu- 
bie vard will 
vards, or 


cover about 70 square 
ibout 40 pounds of rock will 
be needed to the square yard of treat- 
ment. The spreading of the road is usu- 
ally done from piles previously spread 
along the street on the side. The piles 
are closely placed so that the shovelers 
can easily cast. Several contractors state 
that they have used mechanical spread- 
ers with success. This method of treat- 
ment is probably the simplest and cheap- 
The re- 
sults will depend largely on the uni- 
formity of spread by the distributor op- 
erators. 


est of all surface treatments 


Should it be necessary to stop 
to clean the nozzles of the machine or 
for other causes, the oil should be cut off 
promptly. Otherwise there will be a flat 
place or bump where the asphalt drips 
and puddles. 

Sometimes, where additional thickness 
of surface is necessary, a second coat can 
be applied, following exactly the same 
procedure as outlined This is 
to be recommended, how- 


above 
not usually 
ever, as such a mat under traffic may be- 
come uneven and break. The great ten- 
dency in this work is to get the mixture 
too “fat,” that is, with the asphalt con- 
tent too great through not adding 
covering material. The oil 
should be thoroughly covered, and as 
the black begins to show through the 
loose material on top, more cover ma 
terial should be added until all the oil 
has been taken up. 


enough 


Inverted Penetration 


Another manner of preserving gravel 
surfaces is the so-called inverted pene- 
tration method. This has been used ex- 
tensively in Texas. The method is some- 
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what the same as the surface treatment, 
except that the covered material is much 
larger rock or pebbles, and more asphalt 


is used probably about 0.75-gallon per 


square yard. The first course is thor- 
ough rolled after the rock has been 
added, and a second application ol as- 
phalt is made of about 0.25-gallon per 
square vard. Fine material is then used 


to seal the surface voids. This inverted 
method is 
the S] halt 


method 


pentration an adaptation ol 


macadam or penetration 


There are many other methods fol- 
lowed by various engineers and state 
highway departments with slight changes 
in the several operations. With the 
single hot oil treatment the asphaltic 
mixture will be about %-inch thick. 


With the cold oil treatment followed by 
the hot oil treatment, a mixture of at 
least 1 inch and possibly up to 2 inches 
secured, 


Will De 


Asphalt Penetration Macadam 

With the exception of Louisiana and 
Mississippi, most states in the Southwest 
have an abundance of rock suitable for 
construction, and 
there are many towns where waterbound 
macadam have been built and 
been in service for many years 
With the heavy wear of modern traffic, 
the macadam surface has 
and raveled that 
taken either to secure a new 
treat the existing 
macadam as to provide a new surface. 
should be taken either to secure a new 
asphaltic wearing surface is by the pene- 
tration method. This method is to be 
recommended where suitable rock is in- 
expensive and where the old macadam 
Where 
funds for the improvement will permit, 
asphaltic concrete should be recom- 
mended in preference to penetration 
macadam, as the superiority of hot mix 
pavement over penetration macadam is 
marked 

The thickness of the old macadam 
must be enough to act as a base for the 
new 


street consequently 
streets 
have 


become so 
worn out some steps 
should be 


pavement or to 80 


street can be used as a base. 


pavement. Many engineers reason 
that if the road before improvement is 
strong enough to carry traffic, it surely 
will be ample when a surfacing is added. 
There is a great deal of truth in this, but 
it must be remembered that a new street 
always attracts more traffic and heav- 
ier-loaded vehicles. That is a problem 
each city or county engineer must solve 
for himself from his own experience in 
the community concerned. It is not 
possible to say what should be the mini- 
mum thickness. That depends on sub- 
soil conditions and the type of traffic. 
Under any condition it should not be 
less than 5 inches. Where the base is 
not thick enough, additional rock may be 
used. This can be done by lightly scari- 
fying the old surface and adding the 
necessary rock before thoroughly rolling. 
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In many cities the center elevation of 
the street is too high to permit adding 
to the pavement without cutting. Most 
our streets have been macadamized 
or graveled by piling up the material in 
the middle of the street this 
has given a very high crown and the top 


ol 


Usually 


of the roadway 1S excessively rounded. 
Where this is the case and the thickness 
of the permits, 
the center should be scarified and the ex- 
cess used in building up either the quar- 
ter points or the sides. Of course, if 
the curb and gutter is already in, 
usually the case, it may be necessary 
either to tear the curb and gutter out to 
establish a new grade or else 
and lower the old macadam 


material in the center 


as 1s 


to remove 
Where the 





Loose Gravel Wears Tires 


A tri-state bus company operating 
in the Southwest wrote a County 
Engineer not long ago that the cost 
of tires on their heavy busses run- 
ning over a loose gravel road be- 
tween Shreveport and Monroe, La., 
was 2 cents a mile more than the 
cost on tires on the busses running 
over the asphalt road between 
Shreveport and Greenwood. A con- 
servative saving in the wear on the 
tires on an average car would be at 
least 0.6-cent per mile. Most small- 
town streets other than residential 
carry at least 1,000 cars per day. 
Should the gravel road be treated 
or surfaced, the daily saving would 
be $6 per day, or $2,190 per year, 
per mile. Of course, these savings 
are to the individual and are there- 
fore not so evident to the commun. 
ity as the other advantages. 











latter course is necessary, the value of 
saving the old macadam as a base re- 
mains, as it would still be as necessary 
to remove the rock and excavate should 
any other pavement be laid. The cost 
or value of the rock would be saved. 

In cities a curb or header has been 
found necessary. This is due to the na- 
ture of the traffic, which is constantly 
turning off the pavement or mounting 
up on the pavement from the gutters or 
ditches. Usually this header or gutter is 
of concrete. On the contrary, on coun- 
try roads and parkways, concrete curbs 
or headers are not necessary. There the 
traflic follows more along the line of the 
pavement. The only advantage of the 
concrete header is to help brace the 
edges of the pavement to withstand the 
weight of traffic. Traffic on country 
roads divides. Each vehicle stays on its 
own side and as a consequence the 
wheels pass over the same narrow lane 
of pavement. Such concentration of 
loading on the edge naturally has a ten- 
dency to rut and also to shove out. To 
overcome this weakness, modern pra, 
tice has adopted the thickened edge 
for asphalt surfacing on gravel or mac- 
adam bases where such thickened edge 
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is practicable. 
The greatest 


objection to 
headers is their great cost. 
they be built for less than $5,000 px 


concret 
Rarely ¢ 


mile. At 4 per cent interest this su 
would give $200 per mile, which woul 
patch a lot of pavement. Where woock 
form boards are used for the edge « 
the pavement, they may be left in plac 
and will serve for several years, long 
enough to permit the thorough compac 
tion of the shoulder, and meanwhile giv 


ing additional support to the pavement 


Asphaltic Concrete 

The use of asphaltic concrete in r 
claiming macadam roads is very general 
and where funds will permit, this method 
should be followed. The advantages »f 
hot mix over penetration are many. In 
asphaltic concrete with its properly 
graded aggregates, a dense mixture is se- 
cured and a uniformly mixed pavement 
is possible from a hot mix asphalt plant 

The procedure followed in shaping the 
old gravel base for the application of the 
bituminous concrete is similar to that 
described for macadam base. The thick- 
ness of the base, however, probably 
should be more than 5 inches where traf- 
fic might be heavy. 

In case the old gravel road is not thick 
enough to be used as a base, the laying 
of a binder course or black base is now 
very generally adopted. For strength, 
it is more or less a general practice to 
consider 1 inch of black base the equiva- 
lent, or better, of 2 inches of compacted 
gravel. Asphalt concrete surfacing is 
generally laid 2 inches thick. 


Sheet Asphalt 


The procedure followed in reclaiming 
old gravel or macadam pavement when 
sheet asphalt is used as a surfacing 
course, is similar to that outlined above 
for penetration macadam and asphaltic 
concrete, especially so with reference to 
the shaping of the old road, patching and 
preparation of the base, and making 
ready for the surfacing course. 

Sheet asphalt is usually laid with a 
binder course, although this may be dis- 
pensed with if the foundation is a black 
base. Several of the southeastern states 
are now reclaiming their worn-out gravel 
roads by topping the old road with a 3- 
inch binder course on which is spread a 


sheet asphalt wearing surfacing 1% 
inches thick. 

Inexperienced officials are warned 
against using a closed binder. A more 


or less open binder must be used, espe- 
cially where gravel is used as coarse ag- 
gregate. The percentage of sand should 
be cut to a point where the surface tex- 
ture of the compacted binder is dis- 
tinctly rough, otherwise slippage of the 
wearing course or binder may result un- 
der traffic. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper read before the 
Annual Convention of the American Society for 
Municipal Improvements, at Dallas, Texas. 
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Eliminating ‘Tastes and Odors Caused 
by Algae in Water 


By CHESTER COHEN 


SANITARY ENGINEER, Texas Stare HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


LGAE are 
which need warm 
and suitable food and sunlight 
for their development. They usually 
contaminate uncovered reservoirs only. 
The algae spores may be transported by 
means of air or other forces in much 
the same way as bacteria. On account 
of their wide prevalence and natural 
aptitude for developing in nearly all 
waters, especial care must be exercised 
in their control in the southern states 
where temperature and sunlight condi- 
tions are particularly favorable. 
Algae growths are partly responsible 
for discoloring the water in which they 
develop, for imparting tastes and odors 


forms of plant life 


temperatures 


In addition to the tastes and odors 
due directly to algae growth, there is 
another important group of reactions 
resulting from the combination of or- 
ganic matter with the chemicals added 
This 
includes a great many medicinal tastes, 
like iodoform. These 
when insufficient chlorine is applied to 


in the process of water treatment 


usually result 
a water containing much organic mat- 
ter. Here, of course, the remedy would 
be superchlorination followed by some 
method of dechlorination, or allowing 
sufficient time for the chlorine to evap- 
orate from the treated Such 
tastes are especially noticeable where 


water. 


lem ol objectionable taste due to the 
dead 


would 


ilgae ind chlorine compounds 
be avoided 

Some special low forms of algae are 
able to develop in the absence of sun- 
light and they therefore develop in the 
iron and alum solution feed line to the 
coagulation basin. Thus, these distribu- 
tion pipes may become clogged and the 
chemicals prevented from reaching the 
Still other forms are 
able to grow in closed pipes and often 
seriously interfere with the distribution 
of water through the mains. The pres- 
ence of growths in a water may 
also provide a medium for 
bacterial growths that are objectionable. 


coagulation basin 


algae 


favorable 
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TROUBLESOME MICROSCOPIC ORGANISMS FOUND IN WATER-SUPPLIES 


At left, Anabaena, which produces an odor ranging from grassy or moldy to a distinct pigpen odor; center, Clathrocystis, which produces a 
sweet and grassy odor; at right, Spirogyra, which produces trouble other than from a characteristic odor 


to the water, for clogging filter beds used 
in water and sewage treatment, and for 
filling the pores of the filter material, 
thereby interfering with sand filtration. 
Their presence in large quantities may 
also cause trouble in industrial enter- 
prises or may render the water unfit for 
swimming pools. 

Living algae impart distinctive tastes 
and odors to water because of the essen- 
tial oils which they produce. The odors 
are sometimes described as fishy, grassy, 
oily, ete. When the algae growth be- 
comes so heavy as to exhaust the food 
supply present in the water, they may 
also become a source of odors of decom- 
position as they begin to die. 


the water has been allowed to become 
stagnant and is then chlorinated. 

Some operators attempt to treat algae- 
infested water by placing a bag of cop- 
per sulphate in the mixing basin. This 
procedure serves only to kill off the 
algae which have already developed in 
previous units. To this dead algae or 
dead organic content is added the chlo- 
rine treatment in amounts sufficient 
only for sterilization. Needless to say, 
the result is a water containing a strong 
medicated taste. The most economical 
and satisfactory procedure would be to 
prevent the growth in the first place 
rather than allow them to develop and 
then to kill them. In this way the prob- 


There are two methods by which odors 
may be eliminated. One is to destroy 
the odor and the other is to destroy the 
algae which cause the odor. It is usually 
more practical to control the 
growth than to attempt to eliminate the 
odors. 


algae 


Algae Control 


two well-known methods of 
algae, the which 
depends upon whether the storage basin 
is large or small. Small basins and tanks 
can be covered to prevent the 
sunlight from reaching the water, there- 
by checking the growth of the organ- 
isms. With large impounding reservoirs 


There are 


controlling choice of 


Casuy 
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gicide en ved is I 
e or bluestone tho rigid 
é ( have pou te more 
e of chlorin n effective 
. ‘ The mou! | ol the clos ge 
chemical depends upon: (1) 
the individual organism to be destroyed; 
(2) the amount of suspended or dis- 
solved organic matter in the water: (3) 
the ph : characteristics of the water 
s regards turbidity, color and tempera- 
ture 1) the retention period to be 
owed after treatment, or the allowable 
period of time for maintaining the unit 
out ot service 
Satisfactorv algae control consists in 
keeping the plant growth at a minimum. 


This necessitates regular 
analyses and counting the forms in order 
to be able to check the growth when an 
Analysis also per- 
mits the detection of especially objec- 
forms that require immediate 
treatment. Samples taken at different 
depths in the reservoir indicate the zones 
of growth and enable the operator to 
compute the volume of water in the zone 
It is necessary to treat only 
that volume of water in which the algae 
are growing, and in this way economy in 
the use of the algicide is effected ° 
In the use of chlorine the dosage is 
figured by first determining the chlorine 
demand of the water to be treated and 
then applying enough chlorine to give 
the residual quantity required for the 
particular organisms. In the copper sul- 
phate method we have the total quan- 
tity of salt necessary, whereas with chlo- 
rine the dosage is based upon the resi- 
rather than on the total chlo- 
rine to be applied. This is because chlo- 
rine has a greater affinity for organic 
matter in the water than has copper 
sulphate and is more readily oxidized 


microscopic 


increase 1s observed 


tionable 


ol grow th 


dl ial \ ie 


Applying Copper Sulphate 

Copper sulphate may be applied either 
as a powder or in solution. Application 
of a solution feed could be effected by 
dissolving the copper sulphate in a tank 
placed on a boat and then spraying the 
solution over the surface of the water, 
distributing it at different depths by 
means of a hose connection. In the pow- 
dered form it may be applied by drag- 
ging sacks of the salts through the water 
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over such course n a rate 

Ss to permit an even distr on, Gis 
solving the salts through the entire 

of the reservoir being r Phe 
problem of evenly dosing with copper 
sulpha e is the most difficult point con- 
nected with reservoir ind is 
likewise the most import Fish life 

is killed by too high concentration 


copper sulphate; in fact, some trout are 
flected by concentrations Ss lov is 2 
pounds per million gallons. On the other 
hand, if certain portions of the water 
receive under-dosages the algae are not 
iffected N only has the application 
of the chemical been wasted, but the 
various under-dosed areas of the reser- 
vor serve as seeding places to re- 


contaminate the rest 


Destroying Water Weeds 
The growth of chara and other 
of water weeds cannot be 


types 
destroved by 
ordinary dosages of 


chlorine 


copper su ph ite or 
The only successful method of 
dealing with these larger organisms is to 
cut them below the water line or drag 
the bottom ol such a 
way as to pull out and remove the sub- 


the reservoir in 


merged vegetation, both plant and root. 
Such procedure should be begun before 
the seed is ripe in order to prevent the 
distribution of the seed. 

There are objections to the use of 
chemical agents for the elimination of 
algae growths, all of which are worthy 
of consideration. Chemical treatment is 
a temporary measure and does not pro- 
vide permanent relief; under-dosages are 
ineffectual and wasteful; over-dosages 
may result in a discoloration of the 
water or may render the supply unsuit- 
able for use temporarily because of ex- 
cess chemicals or may kill fish in the 
stream receiving the copper-treated ef- 
fluent. The weight of public opinion is 
opposed to chemical treatment or “dop- 
ing” a public water-supply. The copper 
salts may possibly have poisonous ef- 
fects upon the human body. The effect 
of copper salts on the human being and 
the rate of precipitation and elimination 
of the copper salts from the water are 
still disputed. The combination of chlo- 
rine with organic matter may produce 


jectionable tastes. 


Chlorine as an algicide 


possesses 
tain advantages over copper sulph ite 
is more easily applied either in solut 
or in gaseous.form. It will be dissipat: 
nto the air after a short time and <¢ 

not therefore be accused of affecting t 
health of the person drinking the vw 

[It is especially applicable in small res 
voirs already being treated with chlor 
asab ictericide, because only a smal! 

crease in the dosage is necessary to ma 
an algicide. In small basi) 
where the retention period is short, it 
that the dosed 
thrown out of serv ice, where 
per sulphate treatment does require th 

remain out of service in orde1 
to prevent the copper salts from enter 
ing the mains. The 
may serve as an algicide without raising 
the maintenance units 
Where chlorine is used as an algicide, 
attention should be called to the possib 

ity of double chlorination. A distinct 
taste of chlorine in the water is objet 


tionable to the consumer. 


It serve as 
necessary unit 


is the « 
the unit 


chlorine solut 


cost ol the 


Algae Not Harmful to Health 

It is generally conceded that aside from 
the physiological effect algae do not di- 
rectly concern the health of the water 
consumer. If they make a supply un- 
palatable or otherwise objectionable, 
however, other sources of water may be 
resorted to which might be questionable 
from a sanitary standpoint. The rela- 
tion between algae and bacteria is not 
well understood, but it may play some 
part in determining the sanitary quali- 
ties of a water-supply. According to the 
latest standards of the U. 8S. Public 
Health Service, drinking-water should be 
clear, colorless, odorless and pleasant to 
the taste. With the possible exception 
of dissolved mineral salts, and pollution 
by sewage and trade wastes, algae 
growths are the most important agents 
in determining the physiological charac- 
teristics of water. It is for this reason 
that a close study of control methods is 
most desirable. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper presented at 


the Fifth Short School for Sanitarians, sponsored 
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Saving Money for 


effective system. 


local deale rs. 
whereby they pay for heat instead of 


have effected considerable saving. 





A survey of the municipalities of the state by the New York State Bureau 
of Municipal Information shows that various methods ‘are used for purchasing 
coal for the use of municipal departments and that few have in operation an 
Some municipalities buy in ton lots, others by contract from 
A few purchase wholesale in carload lots or by competitive bid- 
ding based on an analysis as well as price. Only a few purchase on specification 


and buying at wholesale in as large a quantity as possible, some municipalities 


the City on Coal 


coal. By having proper specifications 
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Lower Rates for Domestic 


Use of Electricity 


ATE schedules of electric service 
the United States 
have for many years shown great 


companies 1n 


liserepancies between the rates charged 
and those charged 


mestic consumers 
rge power users. In most cases the 
former class of customers pays from 


five to ten times the amount per kilo- 
watt-hour of electrical energy that the 
latter class pays. Some substantial ratio 
Is justified on a cost basis, but the lack 
of merit in the present practice is force- 
fully shown in a noteworthy presenta- 
tion of the subject, in an open letter to 
the electrical industry, by Morris 
Llewellyn Cooke, of Philadelphia, con- 
sulting engineer, and director of the 
Giant Power Survey conducted in Penn- 
sylvania two years ago under the ad- 
ministration of Governor Pinchot. The 
document was released to the press in 
the form of a printed pamphlet of 49 
pages. It draws from the wide experi- 
ence of the author and from many other 
sources and is laden with analytical and 
statistical evidence. A specific conclu- 
sion is that a ratio of three to one for 
domestic, as compared with large power 
rates, in cases where the lower rate is 
one cent or more, may be considered 
an outside figure. Mr. Cooke maintains 
not merely that the companies in gen- 
eral can afford the reduction, but that 
it is also to their best interests. Excerpts 
of particular significance follow: 


“In the absence of any more rational 
method of determining electric rates, the 
tendency has been for the electric utili- 
ties to charge the large users competitive 
prices and the small consumers monopo- 
listic prices. As the large consumer can- 
not be made to pay much more than the 
actual cost of production, most of the 
very large profits in the electrical indus- 
try have consequently been taken from 
the small consumers—not throgh ren- 
dering them a growing service but through 
charging them high unit prices. On the 
other hand, there appears to be no effec- 
tive way by which the small consumer 
can get his case adequately presented to 
the public service commissions and con- 
sidered by them. Such presentation can 
only be made at great expense, and no 
public agency is constituted and equipped 
to render this distinctly public service.” 


“In fixing electric rates with due allow- 
ance for the greater cost of service to the 
domestic consumer, it must be remembered 
that with every lowering of rates domestic 
consumers are demonstrated to be using 
much more electricity. Facts regarding 
the extent of such increase are to follow. 
Here it is simply to be reiterated that 
since, for the reasons just outlined, the 
more current used the less the service cost 
per kilowatt-hour, it follows that the 
establishment of low or even moderate 


domestic rates 1s certain to result 2 
terially lowered distribution costs per 
nit It further folk th t 
only B Cl a t Oo he I Ss 
the electric companies to seek wavs 
which rates ¢ ul tlated Lo Stim llate isu,Z 
may become established in the 
schedule 

All the indications are that, where 


average domestic consumption is reaso 
ably strong—as it is sure to be where rat 
ire not exorbitant—and the current con- 
sumed is rated 


much to supply th 


steam-gene it cannot cost 
three times as | 


verage domestic 


to supply the 


consumer as it does 
average wholesalk powel! 
‘Although 


ele ctric 


the 


represents a 


residential 
distinct 


lowering of 
rates ninan- 
cial gain to the consumer, it need not rep- 
financial loss 
company Within 


no loss at all 


resent 4 corresponding 


the electric limits, it 


may represent This is be- 


cause, as rates are lowered, domestic con- 


Though it costs some 


produce the 


sumption increases 


more to additional current 
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Fire Station for Volunteers Designed for 
Easy Adaptation to Paid Department 


NEW central fire station for Middle- 
<4 town, N. Y., has been authorized and 
planned after investigation of many mod- 
ern structures for similar use in surround- 
ing territory 

The building is planned to house four 
volunteer fire companies, but has been laid 
out by the architect, Robert R. Graham 
of Middletown, in such a manner as to be 
easily adapted to the needs of a paid fire 
department if at any future date the city 


should desire to change Irol ‘ nteer 
to a paid department 

In general the building is of fire-proof 
construction, bearing walls throughout be- 
ing of brick, with fireproof floor stems 

The exterior is designed in the Georgian 
style of architecture ind is ced with 
Harvard brick trimmed with limestone 


with granite base cot 
The 


the heating and ventilating app 


irses and entrance 


steps basement provides space for 


iratus and 




















ARCHITECT’S SKETCH OF NEW FIRE STATION, MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 
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the rear of the apparatus 
room are the supply room 
and alarm apparatus room. 
Between is a work 
bench for repair work and 
the hose-drying rack. At 
the left is a large toilet 
and, at the other side, di- 
rectly adjacent to the 
apparatus room, is 
the fire chief’s office. Two 
other and 
stair halls occupy the re- 
mainder the in 
the first floor 

A large stairway on both 
sides of the building leads 
the 

second 
the 


1s 


these 


alarm 
storage rooms 
of 


space 


to 


the 


main corridor on 
floor. The 
front of the 
divided into 
lounging rooms for 
the companies. These are 
separated with folding 
doors and arranged so that 


they can be opened up to 


space at 
building 
four 







































for fuel. The heating plant is a thor- 
oughly modern low-pressure vacuum heat- 
ing system. A battery room is located 
directly below the fire-alarm apparatus 
room on the first floor. In addition to 
these rooms, four large storage rooms, one 
for each company, are located off the main 
corridor. 

The first floor is given over largely to 
space for the fire trucks, one large room 
being provided for the purpose, with walls 
of light buff brick. A floor drainage sys- 
tem is arranged to make washing of appa- 
ratus easy. Hot and cold water is avail- 
able in several locations for washing. At 


N a paper presented be- 

fore the Sixth Annual 
Ohio Conference on Water 
Purification, the problems 
arising from the disposal 
of municipal sewage in the 
same body of water from 
which the water-supply is 
obtained, are discussed. 
Special reference is made 
to the situation at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The sewage 
of that city has steadily 
increased in volume, and 
the water-supply intake 
has been moved from an 












original location 400 feet 
from shore to points 4% 
miles out. Water from 
) these new intakes is badly 
| polluted and figures show 
> an increase of pollution 
| proportional to the in- 
| crease in the population of 
the city. A marked fluc- 
tuation is noted in the 


quality of the water at the 
intakes, due to currents 
set up by tides and wind 
and ice movement. 

Typhoid death-rates per 
100,000 population have 
decreased from 43 during the period 1890 
to 1900 to 8.7 during the period 1910 to 
1920. This improvement is accounted for 
by the fact that disinfection of the public 
water-supply was begun in 1911, followed 
by filtration of 50 per cent of the supply 
in 1918. 

The question is raised as to how grossly 
the water-supply can be polluted before 
the barriers of filtration and disinfection 
are broken down. During 1925 the yearly 
average of B. coli was over 900 per 100 
c.c. and there were ten days during the 
year when the B. coli content amounted 
to from 10,000 to 100,000 per 100 c.c. The 


The Interrelation of Water Purification 
and Sewage Treatment 





provide larger space for the companies for 
special occasions. At the rear of the buil 
ing are four large separate bunk roo 
with a spacious shower and toilet betwe: 
Toilets throughout will have tile floor 
marble wainscoating and marble toilet 
stalls. The bunk rooms have separate en 
trances to the shower room without enter 
ing the main corridor. A mechanical) 
ventilating system will ventilate the loung 
ing rooms and bunk rooms. 

The entire top floor is given over to ons 
large drill hall and banquet room with 
check room, ladies’ rest room and toilet 
adjacent, and a thoroughly equipped and 
modern kitchen with dumbwaiter service 
to the first floor. The building has a set- 
back at the third floor level, and space 
thus provided forms a baleony opening 
directly from this floor and extending com- 
pletely around the building. 

All trim throughout the building is of 
metal. The main corridors and stair halls 
have terrazzo floors. The lounging rooms 
have maple floors, plaster walls and cor- 
nices. The banquet hall has a high ceiling 
opening through to the roof. 


B. coli of the filtered water averages 123 
per 100 c.c. To a very considerable degree 
reliance for a safe water is being placed 
on disinfection. 

The conclusion drawn is that Cleveland 
and other cities similarly situated with re- 
spect to water-supply and sewage disposal 
should make some provision for the proper 
treatment of sewage comprising the most 
modern and complete methods of treat- 
ment that science can devise. 


A Community Swimming Pool 

COMMUNITY swimming pool is 
4 money well invested and is one of 
the means by which young people can 
have city attractions in rural settings. At 
least, Belden, Nebr., with a population of 
250, has found this to be so. 

Five years ago a number of public-spir- 
ited men organized a company and sold 
100 shares of stock at $10 a share. This 
paid for the material of the pool they 
had planned. The City Council gave per- 
mission to build the pool in the park near 
the water-tower. A pipe was connected 
to the overflow from the tank, and fresh 
water is constantly flowing into the basin. 

The labor was free. When completed, 
the pool and dressing-house cost $1,100 
above the donated work. The size of the 
basin is 30 by 60 feet, and the depth varies 
from 1% to 9 feet. 


The patronage exceeded all expectations. 
The nearest pool was 30 miles away, and 
scores of young people drove in from 
neighboring towns on Sunday afternoons 
and evenings to enjoy themselves. Sev- 
eral towns have followed Belden’s example 
and built pools of their own. The pool 
has not only been self-supporting but has 
paid back a considerable part of the orig- 
inal outlay. It is the purpose of the 
builders to give the pool to the city when 
the receipts have paid for it. 

Cc. 0. RICHARDSON. 
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Sewerage and Sewage Treatment in 


New York State 






Data Tabulated by and Published Through the Cooperation of the New York State 


EOPLE living in the urban sections 
of New York State have realized 
for many years the necessity of 

having a public supply of water for do- 
mestic use and a public sewerage system 
for the collection and disposal of the 
household wastes. While formerly the 
rural communities were accustomed to 
consider running water in the home as 


Department of Health 


a luxury, this is, generally speakirig, no 
longer the case, and public water-supply 
and sewerage systems are now consid- 
ered necessities At present over 
municipalities in the state are provided 
with sewer systems. This represents a 
population of over 8% million, or 78 per 
cent of the population of the state 

In order to prevent the serious pollu- 
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SEWER Sy 


MUNICIPALITY Popula- 
tion Popula- Date 
tion of 
Served, Original 
Per Construc- 
Cent tion 
Akron 2,123 t 1926 
Albany ‘ 117,820 95 
Albion. . . 5,206 95 1915 
Alexandria Bay 2,130 100 
Allegany. . 1,325 ae 6 
Altamont... 915 50 1917 
Amherst, dist. 1 2,500 100 
Amsterdam. : 35,260 100 
Andover... . 1,151 25 
*Angola..... 1,475 60 
*Antwerp 927 10 
*Arcade. 1,604 67 : 
Athens 1,747 t 1926 
*Attica 2,125 50 
Auburn . 35,677 100 
*Aurora... ‘ 376 10 
Avon : 2,470 60 
Bainbridge 1,339 x0 
Baldwinsville 3,891 95 
Ballston Spa 4,476 90 1907 
Batavia a 15,628 100 1906 
ae 11,621 90 1898 
*Belmoat a 1,021 ae és 
Binghamton ‘ 71,915 99 1878 
Blasdell 1,507 60 1925 
Bloomingdale 422 60 1926 
Bolivar . ie oneeus 2 
Boonville a 2,096 70 1900 
*Brainardsville 250 me ks 
Brewster Eee cccuss 1893 
Briarcliff Manor... .. 1,451 Ss: atbew'« 
(2 plants) 
Brighton, dist. 1. 4,000 ...... 1916 
Brockport 3,626 60 1904 
Bronxville 4,040 100 
Brownville. . - 969 75 1924 
See 538,016 98 1845 
Camden..... 2,105 + 1926-7 
*Camillus.. . . 1,032 50 
Canajoharie. .. 2,793 90 
Canandaigua. 7,686 90 
Canastota. 4,223 100 ’ 
Canton... 2,704 100 1889 
Cape Vincent 946 100 
Carthage.... 4,535 60 
Castleton..... 1,681 60 . 
Catskill. ..... 5,307 100 1800 
*Cattaraugus. .. 1,359 10 res 
Cazenovia... : 1,776 90 1893 
+ ake es ss00e 1,206 8 1902 
*Champlain...... 1,273 mee 
Chateaugay......... 1,391 Sr cee wee 
*Chautauqua Inst Seow. ID sevice 
15,000s. 
Se a? wewers 1899 
*Clayville.... 1,049 BB -csaene 
Sc octave “ 1,433 are 
CR ono 000 de err T 2,652 25 1921 
Sn. cacceweede 2,585 er 
Th tins oebdieee 23,345 95 1852 
Cold Spring......... 1,494 100 1910 


* Prvate sewer system 


DESCRIPTIVE DATA OF SEWERAGE AND SEWAGE TREATMENT SYSTEMS IN NEW YORK STATE 





STEMS 





tream Receivir 
Sepa- Popula- Date Sewage EM 
rate Miles tion ot Treated Character ot Works 
or of Served, construc- (Gallons 
Com- Sewers Per tion per Day 
bined Cent 
Sep. o eeceres cece . Imhoff tank Murder Creek 
Com, 95 1915 14,600,000 Grit chamber, pump station, Imhoff 
tanks Hudson River 
Sep 90 1915 400,000 Grit chamber, Imhoff tank, contact 
beds Sandy Creek 
Both cecesses St. Lawrence River 
Sep . ~<éheiees er . : Allegany River 
Sep 50 1917 200,000 Imhoff tank, sprinkling filter, settling 
tank, chloriaation Bozen Kill 
Sep. Be séense enaoen Imhoff tank, sprinkling ffiter Ellicott Creek 
Com Mohawk River 
Dyke Creek 
Big Sister Creek 
Indian River 
wie Cattaraugus Creek 
Sep 544 Hudson River 
, - Tonawanda Creek 
Both 78 8.2 1910 300,000 Grit chamber, plain settling tanks 
contact bed Owasco Outlet 
12.3 1908 400,000 Grit chamber, plain settling tanks, 
contact beds Owasco Outlet 
‘ P Cayuga Lake 
Sep 7 60 1912 Imhoff tank. Genesee River 
Sep , ibeee . Seevesebeeas Plain settling tank.. Susquehanna River 
Sep 10 ° . - os e+eesevees Seneca River 
Sep 90 1906 1,000,000 Plain settling tanks, primary and 
secondary contact beds Kayaderosseras Cr. 
Sep 100 1912 2,040,000 Imhoff tanks, sprinkling filters Tonawanda Creek 
Sep 18 38 1907 1,400,000 Grit chamber, plain settling tanks, 
contact beds...... Fishkill Creek and 
Hudson River 
eaneis csevtas | treene “A0bvoe Sesereseee seorecewessves . Genesee River 
Com ee Susquehanna River 
Sep. 60 1925 Imhoff tanks, sprinkling filters, final 
settling tank, chlorination Rush Creek 
Sep l ee ie Sumner Brook 
1927 Imhoff tanks, sprinkling filters Little Genesee Creek 
Com ‘ ; Mill Creek 
; Chateaugay River 
Sep 1926 10,000 Chlorination, plain settling tank, sand 
filter ; Croton River 
Sep 60. Plain settling tanks, sand filters Pocantico River 
35 1923 Plain settling tanks Hudson River 
Sep ‘ 1916 Imhoff tanks, sand filters Allen Creek 
Sep 14 60 1916 Imhoff tanks, sprinkling filter Salmon Creek 
DE bcesss seesen conewe eh ahd & eat P Bronx Valley Sewer 
Sep. Black River 
Com 550 . — ‘ Niagara River 
Sep 7 t 1926-7 Imhoff tank eve ; 
ee —e Nine Mile Creek 
Sep eee Mohawk River 
Sep 17 90 1922 Imhoff tank Canandaigua Outlet 
Both Canastota Creek 
Sep DeGrasse River 
Com St. Lawrence River 
- Black River 
Com, Hudson River 
Sep. 12 Hudson River 
Sep. Cattaraugus Creek 
Sep 12 Chittenango Creek 
Dan | iy uimsaiae © wie mie Chadakoin River 
l Big Chazy River 
Teese. cbente sbse0e , Chateaugay River 
Sep Chemical precipitation hlorination 
po Chautauqua Lake 
St. Lawrence River 
. Sauquoit Creek 
6 Oriskany Creek 
Sep. li, 25 1921 I ttling tanks Clyde River 
ore Cobleskill Creek 
Com Mohawk and Hudson 
Rivers 
Sep 10 Hudson River 


+ Under construction. 


tion of streams 





SEWAGE TREATMENT 


local 


sewage 


and the creation of 
nuisances, the treatment of th 
is In many 

cities and ninety other municipalities 
have provided works for the treatment 
In terms of population, 
this means that sewage treatment works 
are provided for 14% million people, or 
ibout 14 per cent of the population 


instances necessary. Twenty 


of the sewage 


Works 
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Ka kK t 
I 
al | 
Ilr " 
Endicott 
Fairpor 
Fonda 
Fort Edward 
Fort Pla 
Frankf 
*Frank 

S| Frank 
Fredonia 
Freeport 
Fulton 
Fulton c 
Garden City 
Gen 
Geneva 
Gien ‘ 
Glens Falls 







Gloversville 






Goshen 
*Gouverneur 

Gowanda 

Granville 









Great Neck 
District 
steene 


Sewer 





a | 





Green Island 
Greenport, Dist. 1 
*Greenport (V 
2 planta 

*Groton 
Hamburg 
*Hancock 
Harrison 











Dist. | 








Hartsdale Sr. Dist 
Hastings-on-Hudson 
Haverstraw 
Hempstead 










Herkimer... 
*Herrings. . 
Hobart 
Holley 
*Honeoye Falls 
Hoosick Falls 
Hornell 
Hudson 
Hudson Falls 
Huntington 
Dist 
Tlion 
Irondequoit (T) Sum- 
merville Sewer Dist 
Irvington 
Ithaca 
Jamestown 
Johnson City 
Johnstown 
*Keeseville 
Kenmore 
Kensington 
Kingston 
Lackawanna 











pewer 


















ake Placid 
akewood 






ancaster 





archmont 





*LaSalle 
*Lawtons 
Liberty 





*Lily Dale 

*Lisle 

Little Falls 
vonia 
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Popula 


HE 





tion Popula- Date Sepa- 
tion o rate 
Served, Original or 
Per Construc- Com- 
Cent tion bined 
l in) ow 1026 sep 
400 0) Sep 
2,752 1x Sep 
2,547 90 1917 Sep 
15,722 95 1886 Both 
13.879 95 1805 Sep 
2,434 75 Both 
706 ") 
2.193 85 1922 Sep 
1,496 100 1924 Sep 
2955 o0 
4 569 100 1907 Sep 
1,775 5 
6,122 80 1900 Sep 
5.020 Q5 1880 Sep 
3,239 5 Sep 
19,912 70 1871 Both 
4.641 o 0) 1913 Sep 
4.000 100 1916 Sep 
5 S83 ue 19009 Both 
4,402 75 1906 Sep 
YS3 15 ° ee 
$8,359 100 1885 Com 
5,627 100 Both 
4.441 95 Both 
1,232 90 . 
3,631 oo Sep 
2 006 100 1802 Sep 
4.41 Sep 
502 20 Sep 
2,117 75 1912 Sep 
6,293 su Both 
13,903 1927 
12,571 95 1896 Sep 
1,006 100 1910 Sep 
3,141 100 1902 Sep 
2,338 95 1890 Sep. 
15,908 ... 1806 
10,822 80 1802 Sep 
17,851 95 1892 Both 
22,110 100 1891 Sep. 
2,945 66 1914 Sep. 
4,111 75 Sep 
2,751 80 . 
3,547 tneee 
4,000 95 1916 Sep 
1,363 70 7 Sep 
4,510 1887 Com, 
1,000 . 1926 Sep. 
2,991 60 Sep. 
2,072 SO. 
3,932 100 1925 Sep. 
1,481 75 oes 
6,000 100 1914 Sep. 
6,311 95 oo 
5,925 100 1900-17 Sep. 
9,952 90 1911-17 Sep. 
10,910 .. Sep. 
200 5O . 
636 100 1912 Sep. 
705 70 1914 Sep. 
204 50 Sep. 
5,050 facie a 
5,784 90 1893 Sep. 
755 100 1871 Com. 
AED ncenes sanees Both 
5,500 85 1917 Sep. 
10, 426 Se. wéaes Sep. 
3,000 100 1908 Sep. 
3,296 100 1898 Com. 
18,948 90 1896 Sep. 
43,414 90 1804 Sep. 
Ln?  sceces 1905 Both 
712 99 1876 Sep. 
SD benesen --4o0066 cecees 
6,521 Bees ascsese Sep. 
597 capes 
28,099 72 1872 Both 
20,196 72 1909 Sep. 
2,473 100 Sep. 
1,595 6 ‘ > | gettin aeind 
6,748 100 1910 Sep. 
915 Be. esesct Sep. 
6,258 iP. aeeeae Both 
100 25 1915 Sep. 
3,075 100 1900 Sep. 
2,000 95 1917 Sep. 
7 a sbeses <onvane 
12,428 95 a eee : 
823 D. weaebe Com. 


t Under construction. 
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Sewer Systems 


APRIL, 1928 


for 





Sewace Treatment Works 





Miles 
of 
Sewers 


10-12 


29 


Popula- 
tion 
Served, 
Per 

Cent 


50 


100 


100 


”) 
100 
100 


100 


HoH 


100 


ww 


100 
70 


100 


90 


100 


100 








Stream Receivir 


Date Sewage Effluent 
of Treated Character of Works 
construc- (Gallons 
tion per Day 


Plain settling tank 
Leaching cesspools 


Mohawk Basin 


Susquehanna River 
Hudson River 
Chemung River 


Septic tanks 


amnatiieniadie dius . Tioughnioga River 
eS Hudson River 
ubbaedeOreedsersd Beaver River 
Hudson River 
1924 Imhoff tank. Oil Creek 
State Hospital sewers and treatment 
works used) ad ates anh. Wee hichish os 
190 Septic tank Canaseraga Creek 
‘ own . . Delaware River 
Plain settling tank, contact beds, 
Ce Cayuga Creek 
5a bbedereb sce Hudson River 
GepGle GHEE. «64écevesixs ‘ E. Canada Creek 
.. Voted in 1927 Dunkirk Harbor 
1913 .. Imhoff tanks, sprinkling filter Cazenovia Creek 
oo pvccnsegecwbbens 0bnae wae Hudson and Hutch 
inson Rivers 
1909 . Grit and screen chamber... .. Irondequoit Creek 
1913 . Plain eet RRR Headson Creek 
bit sapaneesuae Great Valley Creek 
~woewas eben sphnes een Chemung River 
anne . Susquehanna River 
1913 Grit chamber, plain settling tank Thomas Creek 
Sine 05 waa Mohawk River 
naan Hudson River 
cee cae Mohawk River 
BU Qs 6 va cextds us Mohawk River 
: . , me Ouleout Creek 
1912 350,000 Imhoff tank, broad irrigation Ischua Creek 
i. ‘enpeenecteeines 68a ; Canadaway Creek 
1911 307,800 Plain settling tanks sd te pa Bt Oswego River 
1910 Plain settling tanks......... Mohawk River 
1925 "lain settling tanks, sludge dige stion 
tank, natural sand filters . Ground waters 
Srnde bovashsubnanesee Genesee River 
PTY Ter eT ft ope eee Seneca Lake 
1927 1,200,000 Imhoff tank, chlorination... .. , Sas Harbor 
nes aophundsevocetnsaa sabes Hudson River 
1912 3,000,000 Dortmund tanks, sprinkling filters, 
final tanks, sand filters. Cayadutta Creek 
1914 216,000 Plain settling tanks, sand filters Rio Grande 
aes aebcetnanbeebeeensteeeiee . Oswegatchie River 
an or bp.a eek iiksie wt miteamaiieee . Cattaraugus Creek 
(System and treatment under con- 
ND ess. 9 dun cs geeanbascey ab é6dsdsaccedeee 
1916 275,000 Plain settling tanks, chlorination Manhagset Bay 
» Rebnvesséuebneeshnnteeet Chenango River 
Pon respnesssabsenss Hudson River 
1926 Plain settling tank.. Claverack Creek 
1926 100,000 Plain settliag tank, ‘chlorination . Greenport Harbor 
1926 5,000 Plain settling tank, chlorirtation . Stirling Basin 
a el ais fe Spe RE . Owasco Inlet 
1925 Imhoff tank, chlorination........... Eighteen Mile Creek 
bern . Delaware River 
1914 600,000 Imhoff tanks, ‘sprinkling filter, ‘chlor- 
ination, final settling tanks . Beaver Swamp Creek 
dad e0> khenees 46uuee Ce eccapaunr Bronx Valley Sewer 
SUseusceesenks cevccsesessebes Hudson River 
» ss bonhoceaneeeas aes eines Hudson River 
1917 700,000 Plain settling tanks, natural sand 
SER TE RT nectcoe Ground waters 
botecs bee oeneveseeeceves Mohawk River 
Snedhind we atescuee Black River 
1912 100,000 Plain settling tanks, sand filters . Delaware River 
1914 Imhoff tanks, sprinkling filters . . Sandy Creek 
eee ccsececeseesesbecesccotes Honeoye Creek 
nne0 és00eséseenhas ees Canisteo River 
Poe eoneedonscsdesoctoeoses Hudson River 
pavecssoetongedwe cde shaces Hudson River 
1917 350,000 Imhoff tanks, chlorination. ......... Huntington Harbor 
pecseagagneséce ecccceccesess++++ Mohawk River 
1908 180,000 Plain settling tanks, pias filters Genesee River 
, ‘ s neue babneneeweeune eecsaenseese Hudson River 
1907 2,454,000 Plain settling tanks.............. . Cayuga Lake 
1927 .. Imhoff tanks, chlorination.......... daga Creek 
bun neescondegeun eoececececeses++. Susquehanna River 
hens owa0eceeeinee eeeeececees-+-- Cayandutta Creek 
pacse 2990 c00ecccteehenhshieeeenhhs ees Ausable River 
COUN See es So scweencsstvedecce 
(In Great Nack Sewer Dist.)........ ........0......... 
rT Tree ere eae Rondout Creek 
1926 1,000,000 Grit chamber, Imhoff tanks, ‘sprink- 
ling filters, final settling tanks, 
chiorination........ ventas ... Smoke Creek 
800,000 Plain settling tanks, sand filters. ai et Chubb River 
patina Septic tanks. ...... Chautauqua Lake 
BOGP- sccncnweul Grit chamber, plain ‘settling ‘tanks, 
contact beds....... Cayuga Creek 
1926 400,000 Plain settling tanks, digestion ‘tanks, 
CRIS ccccccccsasninase ses Larchmont Harbor 
eT meee idence wceve dan boseve yuga Creek 
cae | 000s 0ebhee Bbbb sneekemmeeiel neeteeteenh $< net Cattaraugus Creek 
1900 500,000 Plain settling tank, contact beds, 
I ERS wis vv cu datink hes Se Mongaup River 
uae tabeie 175,000 Plain settling tank, chlorination . . Cassadaga Lake 
OneRRS 0600s 0c0ns- Ebi ccwdiinswatiieesduah «sseesee+ Tioughnioga River 
WocebS enanseses5 ite os kiketh Ssh bane whuueda’ deur Mohawk River 
ee TTT ee eee ee oF «+++» Trib. Conesus Lake 


eh A BE 


Pi ff dese NE 


Cit 
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MUNICIPALITY Popula- 


tion 


P la- 
thon 


Date 


ot 


Served, Original 
Per Construc- Com- 


Cent 
ockport 21,676 


Long Beach... 
Lowville...... 


2,891 
3,427 
4,275 


*McKownville . . 

Mamaroneck (V)... 

Mamaroneck Sewer 
Dist. No. 1 


Manhasset 
*Maniius. 
*Marcellus...... 
*Martinsburg 

Massena.... 


Mechanicville.. . 
Medina 
Menands 
*Mexico 
Middleport 
Middletown 
*Middleville 
Milford 
Mohawk 


Mount Kisco.... 


Mount Morris 
Mount Vernon. . 


100 
98 


Nelliston........... 5 tT 


75 
*New Berlin 


Newburgh cow 
New Hartford. . 


67 
90 


New Hartford Sewer 
Dist. No, 1 

*New Paltz 

New Rochelle 


New Vork 
New York Mills. . 
Niagara Falls 
Niskayuna ; 
Dist. No. 1 
Niskayuna 
Dist. No. 2... 
North Collins. . 
*North Creek... : 
North Elba Sewer 
Districts... . 


5,873,356 
4,610 


North Pelham. . 
Northport 


North Tarrytown 
North Tonawanda 
Norwich 
Norwood 

Nyack 

Oakfield 

Ocean Beach 
Ogdensburg 

Old Forge 

Olean 

Oneida 

Oneonta 
*Orchard Park 
Oriskany . 
*Oriskany Falls 
Ossining 

Oswego 


80 
90 
2 
80 
50 
100 
100 


Owego 
Oxford 
Oyster Bay 


66 
10 


Painted Post 
Patchogue 
Peekskill 
Pelham (T).... 


50 
43 
90 
95 


Pelham (V) 
Pelham Manor. 
Penn Yan. 


Se 
*Philadelphia. . 
Phoenix... . 
Pittsford Sewer Dist. 
Plattsburg 
Pleasantville. . . 


Point-O-Woods. 


* Private sewer system. 


tion 


1850 


1906 
"1911 
1908 


1916 
1887 


1926-7 
"1875 
1897 


1912 


*" 1889 


1926 


Sewer Systems 


Sepa- 
rate 


or 


bined 


Com 


Sep 
Sep 
Sep. 


Sep. 
Sep 


Sep. 
dep. 
dep. 


Sep 
Sep 


Sep. 
dep. 


Com, 
pep. 


Sep. 
pep 


Both 
Sep 
Com, 


Sep 


Sep 
Sep 


Sep 
Sep 
Com. 


Both 
Com 
Sep 

Sep. 
sep 
Sep 
Sen 
Com 
Sep 

Com. 
Sep 
Sep 


Sep 


pep. 
Com 


Sep 
pep 


Sep 
Sep 
Sep 
Com, 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Com, 
Sep. 


Sep. 


+t Under construction 


Popula- Date 
tion of 
Served, construc- 
Per tion 
Cent 


Sewage 
Treated 
(Gallons 
per Day 


Miles 
of 
Sewers 


1926 


"1916 


1925 


1922 95,000 


1913 


40,000 


“1911 900,000 


1908 


1916 


1910 3,000,000 


1914 750,000 


100 


1926-7 


1917 70,000 


1924 1,000,000 


1919 


1914 


120.000 


640,000 


763,300 


3,000,000 


Sewace TREATMENT Works 


Character of Works 


1,500,000 Plain settling tanks, chlorination. . 


160,000 Grit chamber, Imhoff tank, sprinkling 


filter 


1,000,000 Fine screens, activated sludge 


Plain settling tank, digestioa 
chlorination 


In Great Neck Sewer Dist 


tank, 


Imhoff tank, sprinkling filters 


Plain settling beds, 
sand filters 
Plain settling 

chlorination 
Imhoff tank 
Grit chamber, plain settling tanks, 
sprinkling filters, final settling tank 


tanks 


contact 


tanks, contact beds, 


Grit chamber, Imhoff tank 
filter, final settling tank 


sprinkling 


Through New Hartford Sewer 
trict No. 1 plant 


Imhoff tank 


Fine screens, digestion tank, chlorina- 
tion 

Fine screens, chlorination 

Plain settling tanks 


10 pl t 
10 plants 


Through Schenectady Sewer System 


Through Schenectady Sewer System 


Through Lake Placid 
works 
(Through 
plant 
(System and treatment 


prope ysed 


treatment 


Pelham Town disposal 


works being 


Imhoff tank 


Imhoff tank, chlorination 


Plain settling tanks 


Grit chamber, Imhoff 


Imhoff tank (never used 


System and treatment to be 
constructed 
Grit chamber, Imhoff 


Plain settling tanks 


works 


Grit chamber, p 
springling filter 
Included in Pelham 
Included in Pelhan 
Grit chamber 
contact beds 


plair 
b 


Through Brightor 


Imhoff tank 
ling tanks 
Plain settling 
gation 
Imhoff tank 


contact 
and f 
tanks 


urface irfi 


Plain settling tank 


18 Mile Creek and 
Erie Canal 
Atlantic Ocean 


Black River & trib. 


Black Brook 

Ditch 

Salmoa River 
Mamaroneck Harbor 


Larchmont Harbor 


Limestone Creek 
Nine Mile Creek 
Roaring Brook 
DeGrasse and 
quette Rivers 
Hudson River 
Oak Orchard Creek 
Hudson River 
Black Creek 
Trib. of Johnson Cr 
Mohegan Brook 
West Canada Creek 
Susquehanna River 
Mohawk River 


Ra 


Cold Spring Brook 


Kisco River 


Canaseraga Creek 


Hutchinson River 
Mohawk River 


Military Brook 
Unadilla River 
Hudson River 


Sauquoit Creek 
Wallkill River 


Long Island Sound 
New York Harbor 
Sauquoit Creek 
Niagara River 
Mohawk River 
Mohawk River 
teaver Meadow Cr 
Hudson River 


Hutchinson River 


Northport Harbor 
Hudson River 
Niagara River 
Chenango River 
Raquette River 
Hudson River 
Oak Orchard Creek 
Great South Bay 
St. Lawrence River 
Moose River 
Allegany River 
Oneida Creek 
Susquehanna River 
Open ditch 
Oriskany Creek 
Oriskany Creek 
Hudson River 
I ake 
Oswego Ri 


Ontario 
er 
Susquehana River 
Chenango River 


Cohocton River 
Patchogue Creek 
Hudson River 

Hutct 


isoa River 


Brandy Brook 
Hudson River 


Lake Champlain 
Sawmill River 


Ground water 

Port Chester Harbor 

Lake Champlain 

Port Jefferson Harbor 

Delaware and Never- 
sink Rivers 


slack River 




































MUNICIPALITY Popula- 
tion Popula- Date 
tion of 
Served, Original 








Cent tioa t 








Port Washington 






























Sewer Dist. I ere 6,000 90 1916 
CO ee 4472 See  easkee 
Poughkeepsie hot 35,670 95 1872 

*Raquette Lake... 100 100 ane 
Ravena en 1,044 at - ¢ueeus 
Rensselaer x 11,394 a 1870 
Richfield Springs 1,421 99 1885 

*Riverhead : $590 a? veeped 
Rochester $16,785 90 1820 

Main Plant »eeee . ocese 














Brighton Plant 








Charlotte Plant . 
Rockville Center » 10,316 




















Rome J onwewt 39,328 100 1897 








*Round Lake 
Rouses Point 

*Roxbury . 
Rye 





100 1887 
1890 




















65 1910 














Sackett Harbor 
Sag Harbor 



























































































































































St. Johnsville 5O 1906 
Salamanca 100 1880 
Sandy Creek . 
Saranac Lake 100 
Saratoga Springs a. waawes 
‘ Saugerties 95 1905 
Scarsdale 40 
Schenectady 100 1883 
Scotia 92 1906 
Seottsville 100 1924 
Seneca Falls 60 1908 
Sharon Springs oe saenen 
*Shelter Is, Heights 100 oo 
Sherrill 95 1911 
Sidney 89 1893 
*Silver Creek 85 : 
Skaneatcles 80 1904 
Sloan 90 1918 
Solvay 100 





*South Albany 

































































































































































































































































So. Glens Falls 2,519 66 1911-17 
South Nyack a +eee 
Spring Valley 3,779 100 
*Springville 2,340 : 
Stamford 1,151 95 1893 
Suffern 3,349 25 
Syracuse 182,003 95 1848 
Eastwood system 5,059 100 1914 
Tannersville ‘s 826 100 1927 
Tarrytown 6.1090 a5 
*Theresa SOS 
*Thousand Is. Park 3,000 100 
Ticonderoga 3.858 
Tonawanda 11,292 95 1890 
Tonawanda Sewer 
Dist. No. 1 
Tonawaada Sewer 
Dist. No. 2 11,001 100 1924 
Troy 72'223 90 . 
Tuckahoe 5,033 100 1907 
*Tupper Lake 3.041 33 
*Turit 286 25 
*Tuxedo Park 2,700 100 
*Unadilla 1,111 me : 
Utica 101,604 95 1877 
Walden 4.487 sv 1880 
Walton 3,511 10 : 
*Wanakah Sewer Dist 250 ; 5 . 
Wappingers Falls 3,351 oo 1915 
Warsaw 3,404 nO ‘ 
Waterfor 3,239 









Waterloo 3,921 100 





































Watertown 32,836 95 1888 
Watervliet 16,158 100 1886 
Watkins 2,919 75 1890 
Waverly ‘ 5,578 ERR ge 
Webster 1,453 eae oe 
*Wells Bridge 125 75 a 
Wellsville 4,853 OS 

West Carthage : 1616 . 

Westfield 3,587 40 1912 
“W. Haverstraw 2.715 33 

*West Point a -vesnae’ Lie 
*Westport 731 90 





West Seneca Sewer 
Districts 










































Whitehall 5,662 95 1885 
White Plains 27,428 95 1892 
Whitesboro ‘ 3,268 SS sévussve 
Williamsville or 2,542 S wascese ° 
WR cancea sees 721 teen 
po 113,647 80 

Tere. « ak 45 eeiee 1,681 95 1911- 14 





* Private sewer system. 


Sewer Sy 


STEMS 


Sepa- 
rate 
or 


Per Construc- Com- 


ined 


Both 


"Sep. 


Sep. 


Sep. 


Sep. 
Sep. 

Com 
Sep 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep 

Both 


t Under construction. 


Miles 
of 


Sewers 


raed 


108 


28-30 
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90 


100 
95 


8) 


3 


65 


100 
95 
50 


100 
60 


89 


100 


100 


90 


10 





ula~ Date 
tion of 
Served, construc- 
Per tion 
ent 


"1927 


1914 
1916 


1921 


1903 
1905 
“1915 
"1924 


1909 
1909-13 


1925 


1904 


1925 


1913 


1924 


1915 


for 


SEWAGE 


Sewage 
Treated 
(Gallons 
per Day 


325,000 


: 90,000 


36, 590,000 


1,000,000 
1,000,000 


i r x 1,000 
8,700,000 
132,000 


291,000 
156,000 


60,000 


166,400 


110,000 


20,000,000 


110,000 


300,000 


Tre ATMENT WorKs 


APRIL, 1928 





Character of Works 





Stream Receivin; 
Effluent 








Grit chamber, Imhoff tank, chlorina- 


tion 


Plain settling tank. _ ; 
Imhoff tank...... 
Imhoff ‘tank. 2 


Hine screens, grit. chambers, Imhoff © 


tanks........ 


ter. 
Detritus ‘chamber, Imhoff tank . 


(System and treatment works ‘being 
proposed). ........... 


Plain ome ' tank. 


Plain settling tanks, sprinkling filters, 


final settling tanks . 
(System being proposed) . 
Sy stem sheen an. ‘ 


Plain " settling tanks, "aerator, sand 


Plain settling tanks... 





Manhasset Bay 
Raquette River 
Hudson River 
Raquette Lake 
Onisquethau Creek 
Hudson River 
Ocquionis Creek 


. Peconic _— 


. Lake Ontario 


Irondequoit Creek 
Genesee River 


Wood Creek and Mo- 
hawk River 


. Round Lake 


(Through Bronx Valley Trunk Sewer) 


Imhoff tanks, sprinkling fi 


Plain settling tanks 


Iters 


Grit chamber, plain settling tanks. 


Plain settling tanks, stone 
settling tanks. 


filters, final 


Plain settling tank, chlorination 


Grit chamber, ‘plain settling tank 


(Through Buffalo sewers)... 


Plain settling tank, subsurface sand 


filter 
Plain settling tank 


Imhoff tanks, chlorination, final set- 


tling tanks 
Plain settling tanks. . 
Imhoff tanks, chlorination 


Grit chambers, Dorr tanks 


> 


ling filters 


2 plants, each Imhoff tanks, sprink- 


Settling tanks, sand filters, chiorina- 


tion 


Through Buffalo sewers) 


Imnoff tanks, chlorination 


Lake Champlain 
Delaware River 


Long Island Sound 


Mohawk River 
Allegany River 
Sandy Creek 

Saranac River 


Village Brook 
Esopus Creek 
Hudson River 
Mohawk River 
Mohawk River 
Allen Creek 
Seneca River 


Brimstone Creek 
Shelter Island Sound 


. Oneida Creek 


Susquehanna River 
Trib. to Lake Erie 


. Skaneateles Creek 


Buffalo Creek 
Onondaga Lake 


Onisquethau Creek 
Hudson River 
Hudson River 


Pascack Creek 


Cattaraugus Creek 


Delaware River 
Ramapo River 
Onondaga Lake 


Ley Creek 


Gooseberry Creek 
Hudson River 
Indian River 

St. Lawrence River 
Ticonderoga Creek 


. Niagara River 


(Through Bronx V alley Sewer). 


Plain settling tank, coke 
filters on 


Imhoff tank, chlorination 
Imhoff tank 


Imhoff tanks 


and sand 


Niagara River 


Niagara River 

Hudson River 

Hudson River 

Raquette Pond 
Mill Creek 


Ramapo River 


. Susquehanna River 


Mohawk River 
Wallkill River 
Delaware River 
Lake Erie 


. Wa pinger Creek 
tka C 


Grit chamber, plain settling ‘tanks, 


contact beds 


Plain settling tanks, chlorination 





Black River 
Hudson River 
. Seneca Lake 
Cayuta Creek 


, Susquehanna River 


Genesee River 
Black River 


Chautauqua Creek 
Minisceongo Creek 
Hudson River 


. Lake Champlain 


; Lake Champlain 


(Through Amherst Sewer District)... 
Imhoff tank, chlorination. . 


Hudson River 


. Mohawk River 











eee 


A li ep ee 


wees nt 














MEMBERS OF THE MODEL YACHT CLUB LEAVING THE CLUB HEADQUARTERS AT SOUTH BRANCH, 


LIBRARY, FOR A RACE 


BRIDGEPORT PUBLIC 


Model Yacht Club Inspires Seacraft and 


Handcraft 


By ANGELINE SCOTT DONLEY 


LIBRARIAN, SoutH Brancu, BripGeport Pus. 


HE Model Yacht Club, with head- 
quarters at South Branch Public 
Library, Bridgeport, Conn., is an 

activity which engages the enthusiasm 
and the creative energies of youngsters 
of the difficult and restless 14-to-18-year 
period. A competitive spirit is aroused 
among the members by public sailing 
contests which also have created a large 
and growing gallery of model-boat-race 
fans. 

The club started modestly four years 
ago when one of the boys was presented 
a new boat the hull of which had been 
made by an expert, and which he had 
rigged himself. He confided to the Li- 
brarian at South Branch that he wished 
he knew some boys who had good boats, 
because he thought boat racing would 
be much more fun than the baseball 
games in which his friends were always 
so interested. The librarian helped him 
make a plan which resulted in a call 
meeting announced through the manual 
training classes of the public schools and 
the public library branches. A poster 
with the picture of a sailing ship was 
sent to each of these departments of 
schools and libraries in connection with 
the announcement, and eighteen boys, 


all strangers to each other, met and 
organized. 

All work on models was to be done 
at home or in some workshop. Club 
meetings were to be devoted to the study 
of boat construction, to the rigging and 
sailing of boats, and to criticism by the 
club of members’ models. Bridgeport 
is a “salt water” city, rich in the tradi- 
tion of sailing in old “wind-jammer” 
days and of modern yachting; and ex- 
perts were invited, and the 
club to instruct the members in tech- 
nicalities of the craft and in the etiquette 
of sailing regattas as well as in keeping 


came, to 


scores of races. 

There is a still-water pool at Seaside 
Park, a quarter-mile from the 
South Branch Library, well adapted for 
model-boat 


short 


Encouragement for 
is annually offered by the Board 
of Recreation in free-for-all contests in 
sailing and racing at the pool. Model 
Yacht Club members carried off most 
of the blue and red ribbons that first 
year, and Board of 


races. 


racing 


ecreation ribbons 
now adorn most of the model yachts in 
the annual exhibition in the library 
Last summer, the Model Yacht Club 
entered its first contest in open harbor 


LIBRARY 


sailing, competing in races with 


Black Rock Toy Yacht Club. This was 


an especially interesting meet, since the 
Model Yacht Club entries were “prob 
lem” boats built of wood, and were 
entered in competition with bought 


boats, which were perfectly rigged toy 
vachts of hollow metal with rubber coat 
ing, sailed by The 


first, though every 


vounger bovs Black 


Rock boats came in 


member of the Model Club thinks he 
might have won if only he’d set h 
sails a little differentl The 1 five 
foot schooner, “Thistle,’ owned 
Thomas Stobo of the Model. ¢ 
rounded the stake in fine form, even 


little less sy 


1 
The Club’s own cup 1 


tune,” oni rig 
owned by Eugene Havanich ho built 
himself when he is sixteen. Since tl 
time Eugene has built a perfect 
speed oat sVU nches iong n S 
engine built to scale with improv 
materiais Its nes and wood finish are 
worthy fessional model maker 


Edw irda Speer aiso huilt in electric 
' ’ e 1 ’ : 
driven power boat 54 inches long, which 


He is an 


accomplished designer, who may study 


sailed under its own power 


hee | 
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ship designing as’a vocation. 

The boys’ present ambition is to in- 
terest the Park Department in hard- 
surfacing the bottom of the pool, where 
mud and seaweed sometimes mar the 
pleasure of sailing. One of their ideals 
s the ultimate development of a club 
of adults who will be model-boat build- 
ers and who will maintain the sport as 
it is maintained in Central Park, New 
York, and in Prospect Park, Brooklyn. 
They have a standing invitation to at- 
tend a Saturday race at Prospect Park 
from a member who saw the Model 
Yacht Club collection at South Branch. 
(Perhaps they dream of being, them- 
selves, star members of the club a few 
years hence.) 

The Library has supplemented its an- 
nual August exhibition of Club-built 
yachts (which has become one of the 
chief features of summer programs) with 
a collection of pictures of yachts in races, 
yachts under way, full-rigged ships, 
historical ship models, and racing motor 
boats. Posters draw attention to the 
shelvesful of books about the sea and 
seacraft, and special exhibits of more- 
than-ordinarily interesting books of this 
sort are invitingly placed where they are 
pored over by many besides the club 
members. 

In fact, the boat-building and boat- 
racing interest is having a wide in- 
fluence in various directions. A num- 
ber of teachers have brought classes to 
see the exhibitions and have used them 
as projects for report. One teacher of 
woodwork in a nearby school finds that 
the ambition of all of his advanced stu- 
dents has turned to boat building. Scout 
master and teachers have been interested 
in the club as an example of a self-direct- 
ing activity for a boy group. Visitors 
are impressed by the fact that open 
meetings with a speaking guest are con- 
ducted with all the formality observed 
in adult clubs, the Commodore presid- 
ing and the other officers seated behind 
the speaker. 

There is a fine spirit of cooperation 
among the members. The older boys 
are willing to admit even sixth graders 
(though membership generally is made 

up of boys of eight grade and high 
school ages) and to assist them in prob- 
lems of rigging and sailing their models. 
All this leads up to an allied, though at 
first glance, independent interest which 
has grown up coincidentally with the 
boat building and sailing. It is an in- 
terest in the drawing of ships—Viking 
ships, clipper ships, four-mast schooners, 
men o’ war, ocean freighters, and what 
not. One diminutive youngster from a 
nearby parochial school (who hadn’t, by 
the way, arrived at the dignity of being 
trusted with pen and ink) inspiration- 
ally turned to drawing all sorts of ships 
with crayon on large sheets of paper 
<opying first from books and posters, but 
dater taking up a post on the sea-wall 
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to sketch the passing craft on Long 
Island Sound. An older boy, who has 
also shown remarkable talent, last year 
designed the Club’s three-panel poster, 
which manages to suggest all of the ro- 
mance of sea tales. And there are others. 

The Marine Club, organized last sum- 
mer by the children’s department of the 
library system as a vacation project for 
grade school children, had a member- 
ship in South Branch of 182. Among 
these were a flock of baby artists, busy 
all summer drawing boats and shells. 
One ten-year-old Pole showed especial 
talent in drawing from the models and 
specimens used. He would proudly 
throw back his little head when one of 





these’ was shown and exclaim: “TI cap 
draw’ that,” and then he would prove 
that he could. 

Thegcharacter values derived fron 
self-determining organization; the a) 
pregiation of the historic and romant\ 
backgrounds of their city, which is an 
old ataport; the urge to inventiveness 
and ereativeness—these are a few of the 
by-products of this recreational activity 

A patron of the Library who is fond 
of the sea presented to the branch, in 
recognition of its nautical features, a 
miniature clipper ship in spun glass, 
which is about 75 years old and is valu- 
able as a museum piece coveted by col- 
lectors of models. 


Colorado Springs Spends $2.45 
per Capita for Public Recreation 


By GEORGE W. BRADEN 
WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE PLAYGROUND & RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


URING a recent visit to Colorado 
ID Springs I was deeply impressed 

by the scope, balance and popu- 
larity of the city’s public recreation 
service. Facilities and program go all 
the way from marble shooting on the 
school and municipal playgrounds, 
where activities are under kindly and 
sympathetic leadership, to marvelous 
high line drives connecting all the way 
to Pike’s Peak and picnicking under 
municipal auspices in that wonder place, 
the Garden of the Gods. Some may be 
surprised to know that the warm sun- 
shine and dry climate make outdoor 
recreation possible nearly every day in 
the year in this favored spot. One day 
in December I counted 85 men at tables 
in the Civic Center Park playing check- 
ers and chess. 

With an estimated population of 36,- 
000, an assessed valuation for 1927 of 
$41,024,890, and a tax rate of 14.2 mills, 
Colorado Springs, according to a recent 
report of City Manager A. M. Wilson, 
spent $2.47 per capita in 1927 for pub- 
lie recreation. 

The acreage of recreation areas is 2,- 
525.22. Of this amount, 2,269.78 acres 
are in the four extra-urban mountain 
units, and 255.44 acres in the eleven 
units which are well distributed over the 
city. 

Public recreation features are munic- 
ipal golf, recreation pavilion, municipal 
plunge, water surfaces for boating, large 
batteries of concrete-surfaced tennis 
courts, playing fields for major sports, 
municipal band with 26 pieces, miles of 
bridle-trails, miles of hiking trails, high 
line two-way road for motoring, nume- 
rous city and mountain picnicking areas 
with outdoor cookers and play facilities, 
flat-floor auditorium for indoor sports 
and recreative arts, Little Theatre, 


adult recreation center for quiet games, 
and 16 well-equipped school and park 
playgrounds. 

The recreation program includes 
sports leagues and tournaments in golf, 
baseball, soccer, winter sports, tennis, 
bowling on the green and horseshoe 
pitching; quiet games, story-telling and 
dramatics, music and handwork at the 
park and school playgrounds; band con- 
certs with community singing; large 
assistance in the community festivals 
on the great days; and aid to sports 
and recreative arts groups through an 
adequate system of permit-letting for 
the use of facilities. 

The attendance at various recreation 
program features which the city pro- 
vided was considerably upwards of one 
million last year. 

While there is ample evidence that all 
cities do not desire to administer pub- 
lic recreation activities in the same way, 
the last Year Book of the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America 
showing 197 cities with playground and 
recreation commissions, departments, 
divisions, boards or bureaus, 127 cities 
with direction of service by park boards, 
commissions, departments and bureaus, 
and 124 cities with direction by school 
boards, Colorado Springs administers its 
recreation program through a legally 
constituted Park Board, which has a 
Playground Committee with W. W. Post- 
lethwaite, Treasurer of Colorado Col- 
lege, as Chairman. Facilities and pro- 
gram are administered by G. V. Hennen- 
hofer, Superintendent of Parks, and 
Miss Cecilia Gormley, Supervisor of 
Playgrounds and Recreation Activities. 
The staff also includes a goodly number 
of directors of special features such as 
golf, music, city-wide sports, tennis, 
aquatics and playground activities. 
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VARIED FEATURES OF THE PUBLIC RECREATION SERVICE OF COLORADO SPRINGS 


From left to right, down the page: Colorado Springs girls on a hike through Bear Creek Canyon; a picnic party in the Garden of the Gods; 

on the municipal golf course; munici) tennis courts, Monument Valley Park, where concrete surfacing makes year-round play possible; 

skating in Monument Valley Park, followed by a view of the municipal swimming pool and one of a contest in horseshoe pitching in the same 
Park; the last picture shows card games and checkers in Acacia Park 
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Chamber of Commerce and High 
Schools Cooperate in “Know 
Your Home Town” Mass Meeting 
Orance, N. J.—The 


East Chamber of 


15 staged an unusual 
undertaking in the 
meeting of citizens of the 
ties, East West Orange 
South Maplewood 

The 


on February com- 


munity form of a 


mass 
five municipali- 
Urange, 


and 


range 
Orange which are 


under its jurisdiction 


meeting Was 
convened under the slogan title of “Know 
Your Home Town,” its purpose being to 


the residents 


quaint more thoroughly 
with the attractive features of the sepa- 
rate units composing the five-municipal- 
ity community, and in effect to sell the 
Urange ind Maple wood to its peo} le 

Che program was arranged in collabo 
tion with the superintendents of the fow 
scl i Systems operating in the commu- 
nit A high school student from « ich sys- 
te! was selected on the basis of his pub- 
lic eaking ability, and under the direc- 
tion of the respective faculties of the 
scl ystem each student prepared 4 
th : oO! Line subject ol the meeting devel- 
oping the theme on independent lines, and 
each setting forth the history, progress, 
social, cultural, economical and physical 
idvantages of his own community In 
ce nation with the speaking prozram, a 
musical entertainment was provided by 
means of a massed orchestra formed from 


the high school orchestras of the four 
systems and representing a total of 107 
instruments This combined orchestra 
spent seve ral weeks in rehearsals se pa- 
rately, and had two combined rehearsals 


prior to the 
number ol 


entertainment. The opening 
the musical program was con- 
ducted by Captain Philip Egner, Musical 
Director of the West Point Military Band, 
and the 
der th in rotation, of the 
supervisors ol the 


remainder of the program was un- 


rection music 


four high schools 


Twelve 
meeting 


hundred persons attended the 
The boys who delivered the ad- 
dresses made a splendid impression with 
their 
construction, and 
ments 


clearness of logic of 
persuasiveness of 
The 107-piece orchestra aroused 
the audience to the highest pitch of enthu- 
siasm, and showed extraordinary skill and 
responsiveness to the 
their instructors 


presentation, 


argu- 


careful training o 


The effect on the com- 


munity as a whole has been most stimulat- 
ing, and a much greater interest in the 
social and economic assets of the munic- 
ipalities has been a direct result 


A. EDMUND WILLIAMSON 
Executive Sec mnber 


retary, Cha 
of the Oranges and Maplew 


ot Commerc: 


Canton Plans to Repeat Last 
Year’s Home Improvement 
Contest 
CANTON, The Canton Chamber 
unde r consideration 
plans for its second annual home improve- 


OnI10 


of Commerce has 


ment contest; and indications are that 
an affair of this kind will be held each 
vear hereafter The first contest, held 
last year, was primarily for the improve- 
ment and _ beautification of Canton’s 
homes and front lawns. Prizes, valued at 
over $300 and including $200 in cash 
were contributed by interested business 
firms and individuals. 

The contest opened in the spring and 
closed on September 15. Winners were 
selected on the basis of the greatest im- 


provement shown during the period of the 
contest. Judges selected them by 
photographs taken of each 
contesting home and lawn at the opening 
and at the close of the event. 

In addition to the actual contest, a meet- 
ing honoring all the 
staged At this meeting 
awarded the winners Hon 
Davey. nationally known tree 
the principal speaker. He 


com- 


parison ol 


contestants was 
prizes were 

Martin L. 
expert, wus 


used as his sub- 


ject, “Trees and Shrubbery—Their Valu 
and Care.” A musical program and a talk 
by Mayor S. M. Swarts of Canton wer 
other features of the meeting, which th: 
audience enjoyed from beginning to end 

Interest and enthusiasm among all con- 
testants marked the entire event. Man) 
who had not entered, noting what others 
were doing along the line of home beaut 
fication, began making improvements, and 
the results of the contest were widely no 
ticeable. The City Beautification Con 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerc: 
composed of both men and women, spon- 
sored and staged the contest. 


DANIEL L. HOSTETLER 


Assistant Manager, Chamber of 


Commerce 
Small Cities Combine in Utility 
Rate Controversy 

Lorain, On1o—As a result of the 
rate controversy affecting several smaller 
cities and villages in Ohio, a permanent 
league is being urged in several of them 
to bargain collectively with utility com- 
panies in rate matters. 

Recently, about twenty-five of these 
communities, led by the cities of Marion 
und Elyria, joined together to employ ex- 
pert engineering and appraisal talent for 
the purpose of collecting data to be used 
in a rate controversy with the Logan Gas 
Co. before the State Public Utilities Com- 
mission. 

The gas company is bending every effort 
to have the municipalities negotiate their 
rate agreement separately, and by delays 
and a so-called compromise ordinance has 
succeeded in wresting Elyria and Newark 
from the coalition. 

Lorain, Elyria’s northern neighbor, had 
been previously invited by the latter’s of- 
ficials to join in the fight and share in 
the expense, but staid out. Neither did 
it pass a rate ordinance, apparently pre- 
ferring to await, and take advantage of, 
the results of the “other fellows’” fight. 

















PRIZE WINNER IN CANTON’S FIRST ANNUAL HOME IMPROVEMENT CONTEST, PHOTOGRAPHED WHEN THE COMPETITION 


OPENED AND AT ITS CLOSE 
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WINNER OF THE $25 FIRST PRIZE IN BUFFALO’S FIRST BACKYARD 
It is the playplace of the three Smith children of 183 Lemon Street 


offered Lorain 
December 19 
reduction for the first 
four-year rate-schedule, 
imounting to about 


Thereupon the 
its “Elyria 
1927, 


two 


company 
compromise,” 
proposing a 
years of a 
25 cents monthly to 
the average household consuming 5,000 
cubic feet per month, but an f 
about 35 cents in the third year and of 
ibout 65 cents in the fourth, as compared 
with the present schedule. 

A minority in the Lorain City Council 
vigorously objected to its passage, on the 


f 


increase ol 


ground that the present rate is itself a 
subject of controversy before the State 
Commission and has been collected for 


three years by the company under bond 
to return the surplus to consumers in cas¢ 
the Commission finally fixes a lower rate, 
and that to adopt the compromise would 
automatically absolve the company from 
paying back to Lorain consumers any such 
possible surplus. 

The then Mayor of the city, whose term 
expired January 1, 
survey covering the company’s property 
valuation, the cost of producing natural 
gas and coke-oven gas (manufactured as 
a by-product by the steel company located 
in Lorain), the practicability of basing 
rates on the thermal or heat-producing 
unit instead of the cubic foot or volume 
unit, and the feasibility of municipal dis- 
tribution of either artificial or natural 
gas, or both. 

He contrasted the public utility corpora- 
tions, commanding the “services of the 
most gifted attorneys, the most efficient 


1928, urged a scientific 


engineers, the ablest financiers and ac- 
countants, the shrewdest lobbyists and 
politicians their ability to utilize, 


through years of experience, these vari- 
ous high-grade talents in an effective com- 
bination to achieve the results they are 
after” with “the municipal corporation of 
Lorain served by a different administra- 
tion every two years, its consequent 
changes of policy, new adjustments, new 
experience to be acquired, etc.” He argued 
further that “it costs money to get these 


facts, which only a large city or a k igue 


of smaller ones can properly finances 
The company, with the plea of mak- 
concessions below what it was 


ing great 
I 


legally entitled to, in order to “buy peace 


prev uiled, however. the vote being 5 to 4 


The Mayor vetoed the ordinances 
The new Council, which is overwheln 
ingly of opposite party to the outgoing 


concurred in the 
meeting At 
new City 


Mayor, unanimously 


it its first the tollowing 


meeting the Solicitor was in- 
structed by a vote of 5 to 3 to join the 
their rate fight before 


Columbus 


protesting cities in 
the Commission at 
> h 2 

A Second Annual Backyard Play- 
ground Contest 

BurraLto, N. Y 
this city are few and are usually at such a 
from the that 
many wise parents do not allow their chil- 
dren to attend them except on special oc- 
Rapid transportation 
lizes the streets. With frequent casualties 
caused by the play of children on the 
streets, city dwellers face the 
W here can a small child play? 

This is certainly a home problem 

The Buffalo City Planning Association, 
Inc., attempted last summer to indicate a 
solution of this important problem by in- 
augurating a back-yard playground con- 
test and using every means at its disposal 
to direct parents’ and children’s attention 
to the using back 
yards for playgrounds. It issued in quan- 
tity an attractive leaflet, pointing out that 
children should have a chance to compete 
with the ash-cans and clothes-posts which 
too often monopolize back yards This 
leaflet gave detailed dimensions for 
pieces of home-made play apparatus by 
means of which a back-yard desert can be 
changed into a play oasis, supplying health 
and fun for a whole family. Plans suggest- 
ing especially good layouts for a back- 
yard playground were included 

Through leaflet, 


Public playgrounds in 


distance average home 


casions 


monopo- 


question 


possibilities of their 


also 


posters S} ikers 


this | 


1928 l4I 





PLAYGROUND CONTEST 
and their friends 


nd publicity in newspapers with city-wide 
nd neighborhood circulation, the details 
nf the t nd 1 cast zes were 
broadcasted Dhis re ted 135 lies 
ntering r back yards in tl Buffalo 
City P g Assor ior co 
Phe lging « I 
! lred children eagerly aw g tl 0- 
ous I The prel nat iging 
lec ng I hree best back vard the 
district assigned to him. All iges then 
ook ! tl final inspection ie 
best playg ids in each distri 
() or 1es tor | WOT Y t n- 
dance, | oO irying degrees. Some chil- 
dren were rovided with sand-box, swing 


ipeze, slide, playhouse and toys of all 


sorts One hild, with a meager work- 
bench fashioned by himself, improvised his 
few playthings. Chief among them was a 





set of golf is used on a 8 x 10 rectangle 
of mud surface Children plaved hand- 
ball against a garage, treasured a cement 
arive is a lace to roller-skats evoived 


basket-ball goal from a peach basket with 


the bottom knocked out. or even made a 
barrel-hoop serve this purpose While a 
few parents discounted all efforts made by 
the child to create i play-y lace most 
irents shared their children’s enthusiasms 
ind efiorts 
Prizes were awarded to the twelve play- 


grounds which were entered in the finals 


de- 


These varied from $25 to $2 and were 


signed as a stimulus to those who entered 
the conte ind to those who may enter 
it in succeeding years. Indeed, the Asso- 


ciation considers that its campaign has but 


begun and, further, that the awarding of 
the prizes is the least important feature 
of the contest. The prizes were awarded, 
ves, to a ( mot tl I per cor t- 
ing; but results cannot be measured 
by such a measuring rod Che spirit of 
planning for children’s play has begun to 
levelop in Buffalo. Plans for the 1928 con- 
‘ ire now well under w 


BUFFALO CITY PLANNIN ASSOCIATION 
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Asbury Park Has New $215,000 
Athletic Field and Stadium 


Aspuny Park, N. J—A municipal sta- 
dium was built here last year, and opened 
for use in October. It is 
ithletic games of the 


used for the 
and 
ind also for any outdoor gather- 
Asbury Park residents and visitors 
In 1926, the Board of 
pleted a fine new High 
part of the city 
architect, E \ 
ithletic grounds 
beautifully 


schoolboys 
others 
ings ol 
Education com- 
School in the 
designed by its 
Are nd The 
adjoining the school, 
located on the Deal 
Lake, had for years past been used for a 
bicycle track and for baseball, football, 
et When it was generally decided to 
this property, the services of 
Hadden, civil engineer, of New 
were engaged. Mr. Hadden has had 
experience in stadium and athletic 
field design, and, after studying the wishes 
of the City Commissioners and the School 
joard, he laid out a scheme for general 
designed a stadium 

approval of all. The 
under contract by J 


northern 


Cay ible 


shores of 


aeve loy 
Gavin 
York 


wide 


and 
with the 
built 
and Co., 


development 
which met 
stadium 


2 


was 
ivlor of this city, who did 


work 


stadium, the 


xcellent piece of 
athletic 


substantially 


In addition to the 
plant, as planned 
completed, includes a football field, a 
baseball quarter-mile cinder 
running-track with 220-yard straightaway, 


and as 
diamond, a 
runways and jumping-pits for field events, 
field, a hockey field for girls, 
tennis courts, an outdoor hand- 
baske thall 
playground for small children 
The stadium, built mainly of reinforced 


SsOCcel 
seven Clay 
ball court, an outdoor 


and a 


court, 


concrete 
is locat 
ing the 


seats about 7,200 spectators and 
ed on the side of the field adjoin- 
straightaway Its design follows 
the most modern principles in its general 
lines and in its 


construction, seats, etc., 
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LAYOUT OF THE ASBURY PARK ATHLETIC FIELD, SHOWING THE LOCATION OF THE 
STADIUM AND ITS RELATION TO THE OTHER RECREATIONAL FACILITIES AS WELL 
AS TO THE SCHOOL 


as well as in its arrangement for the cir- 
culation of both players and public with- 
out interference with other. The 

so placed as to provide the 
number where most people pre- 
fer to sit, and the curves of the rear wall 
give the stadium an interest and distinc- 
tion of its own The arched openings in 
th.s wall, with the public concourse just 


each 
seats are 


greatest 


inside, present many interesting glimpses 





; 
| 





and vistas, some of which are indicated 
in the illustrations shown herewith. 
Under the stadium, public toilets, stor- 
age rooms and two complete suites of 
rooms for home and visiting teams have 
built. Each suite includes locker- 
shower-room, toweling-room and 
toilet-room, and is directly connected with 
the field by a passage entirely separated 
from the public passages. 


bee n 
room, 


























TWO VIEWS SHOWING THE FRONT AND REAR OF THE ASBURY PARK STADIUM AND A CLOSE-UP OF THE ENTRANCE ARCADE, 
THE ARRANGEMENT OF WHICH GIVES EASY ACCESSS TO ALL SEATING SECTIONS 
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A SECTION OF END SEATS OF THE ASBURY PARK STADIUM 


The grounds are completely enclosed, by 
the lake shore on one side and elsewhere 
by chain-link fences, with ample entrance 
and exit gates and ticket-handling facili- 
ties. The whole development is believed 
to be as up-to-date, neat and effective as 
can be found in any community at the 
present time. The complete cost of the 
construction was $150,000, and the cost of 
the land, $65,000. This brings the cost of 
the high school building and grounds up 
to $215,000. 


CLARENCE E. F. HETRICK, 

Mayor. 
Nore.—Of particular interest to the 
municipality with large stadium requirements and 
small present financial ability, is the Dyche sta- 
dium at Northwestern University, which was 
also planned by Mr. Hadden, and which includes 
features of design as unique as those in the 
Asbury Park stadium. The first unit of this 
structure, completed in 1927, affords a seating 
eapacity of 35,000. Additions planned for the early 
future will bring this up to 50,000, while the com- 
pleted structure, according to the plans, will seat 
75,000. The two-deck, 50,000 capacity building, 
meanwhile, will present a pleasing and finished 
appearance. (See page 171 of the March issue of 
Tue American Cry.) 


E.piToRiAl 


Municipal Street Cars Carry Daily 
Announcements of Local Events 

Corat Gasies, Fta—This city owns and 
operates its own transportation line, with 
the exception of one trolley extension from 
Miami, owned by the city of Coral Gables 
but operated under contract by the Miami 
Beach Railway Company, a subsidiary of 
the Florida Power and Light Co. Coral 
Gables is tied in with the heart of down- 
town Miami by means of a rapid-transit, 
high-speed interurban line, which operates 
on a 20-minute schedule between the very 
centers of the business districts of both 
cities. These cars are 52-passenger, de 
luxe type, and painted the distinctive 
Coral Gables color. 

The service is so convenient that many 
residents of Coral Gables drive or are 
driven to its principal stop, park their 
cars, ride the rapid transit into Miami, at- 
tend to their shopping and return to their 
cars, thus avoiding the difficulties of down- 
town parking. 

For experimental purposes, the writer 
has placed on the front of these cars dash- 


boards announcing events in Coral Gables 
Changes for thes furnished 
daily by the Chamber of Commerce to 
the Transportation Department 

The board shown in the 


boards art 


accompanving 
illustration has a bronze 
with plate-glass front. The whole is 
rigidly attached to the dash of the car 
Since this photograph was made, we hav: 
illuminated boards with small re- 
flected lights. This illumination of the 
front of the car acts as a safety device and 
materially decreases the liability to traffic 
accidents. 


waterprool case 


the Se 


The public reaction has been most favor- 
able, particularly in a tourist city, as is 
Miami. People now watch with interest 
the daily change in announcements 

Coral Gables Transportation System well 
serves the various sections of this model 
community, with branches running through 
the Riviera section down to its southern 
extremity on Sunset Road Another 
branch operates over the principal east 


1928 


ind west ar Bird Road 
new railway station of the 
Line The rapid-transit 


mented and fed by bus 


Seaboard 
lines 

loops 
throughout the most thickly 
residential are na con 
var to and from Miami 

In its first year « 

med 1513351 
2,100,546 


carrmed 


it carried 
rit mbet 


tremendous iners 


A County Civic Program 
4 a recently 
Chamber of Commerce, wit} 
Hackensack, N. J., 
Edmund W. Wal 
und J W 


innounce 


organized Bergen 


quarters if 
lormel 
been elected President 


Secretary-Treasurer, has 


senator 


gram largely ci neluding 


The pening f the Holland Tu 
the construction of the Hudson 
bridge make program of 


Importance 


A Municipal Advertising Program 


Under California's New Law 


San Dieco, Can Less than a ye 


, : . 
the passage by the ; ule 


has elapsed Since 
Legislature of the 
and publicity bill 
cities have more 
000,000 to their irticula 
charms and advantages through 

zines and 


municipal advertising 
but already California 
ippropriated than $1 


broadcast 


newspapers ol the 

cording to a recent survey 
The law permits each cit) 

innually 

ot 5 cents on each $100 assessed 


priate by ordinances 

















ONE OF THE MUNICIPAL INTERURBAN STREET-CARS IN CORAL GABLES, FLA., WITH 
BULLETIN BOARD ON THE FRONT 
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wr publicity and advertising purposes. Of 
the various communities, Los Angeles 
City and County leads the list, having 
ilready set aside $500,000 to finance a 
national advertising campaign. San Fran- 
cisco is second, with a $140,000 fund 
Take San Diego as a typical example 
how the new law operates. Although 
city may spend $93,000 at its present 
wssessed valuation, the Councilmen have 
set aside only $10,000 in the fund, pre- 
ferring to hold up the full amount until 
the experiment of municipal “self-praise” 
in be tested out. Entire control of the 
ty’s advertising and publicity has been 
xced in a board composed of Mayor 
Harry Clark, Councilman Frank Seifert, 
d City Clerk Allen Wright. Each ad- 
ertisement is handled through the 


f 


the 


vari 
departments in much the same man- 
is a regular requisition, Mr. Wright 
In this way it is subject to the 
irious checks by the city auditor, audit- 
g committee, etc. A copy of the ad- 
tisement is attached to the requisi- 
when it is filed 
he variety of San Diego's attractions 
s evidenced by the business publications 
tional in scope, which are included in 


this year’s advertising schedule. Among 


these are magazines published in the inter- 
est of aviation, motor boating, harbor 
craft, naval activities, and commercial 
organization interests The Los Angeles 


Greeter’s Guide distributed on 
ncoming trains, is allotted a small appro- 
priation to reach tourists, and the Mis- 
sion Play program is allowed a small in- 
ertion stressing San Diego's relationship 
vith the early California days 
According to City Clerk Wright, the 
ty’s advertising will reach a guaranteed 
ilation of 1,835,000 subscribers 
In addition to the magazine schedule, ad- 


, & Magazine 


about 


tising is also inserted in the annual 
ons of the local press. The adver- 
sements are prepared by the San Diego 
California Club, an organization doing 


mmunity advertising for several years 
According to a recent ruling by City 
Attorney James O’Keefe, the advertising 
fund may also be used for entertaining 
isiting officials and the creation of a de- 

partment of publicity and advertising. 
VIRGIL 


The San 


WYATT 
Diego Sun 
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Municipal Airport Grows from 
80 to 365 Acres 

Lone Beacu, Catir.—aAs there are only 
ubout fifteen days in the year when 
conditions are not suitable for 
flying here, Long Beach is exceptionally 
adapted to year-round flying. It is prob- 
ably this condition more than any other 
that has given this community the impetus 
for the rapid strides it 
1eronautical activities 


climatic 


has taken in 

Long Beach has maintained an airport 
since 1921, and now claims a flying field 
first in area and equipment in California, 
ind third in area in the United States. 
The actual landing space consists of an 
irea 6,190 feet by 2,900 feet, with no ob- 
structions at either end 

The present site was first set aside in 1924 
out of the city-owned water-bearing land, 
with an area of 80 acres. It is situated 
ust north of Signal Hill, 4% miles from 
the business district and 3 miles from the 
und is served by the Union Pacific 
Railroad and paved highways along three 
sides connecting with the 


ocean 


central business 


sections and Long Beach-Los Angeles 
Harbor There are 365 acres now avail- 
ible, with a slight slope affording the best 


of natural drainage, and entirely graded, 


leveled and rolled Signal Hill to the 
south, rising several hundred feet above 
the surrounding terrain, acts as a beacon 


for the field, while the surrounding level 
icreage stretching to the north, east and 
west, and the lack of wire or other ob- 


structions, gives flyers a comforting assur- 


ince in landing and taking off 


Construction is now under way for a 
Naval Air Reserve Base to serve as a 
training field for navy flyers in Southern 


The field is well marked with 

and landing obstruction 
installed on hangars and other 
buildings and near the boundaries, and the 
entire area is literally turned into day by 
giant floodlights to aid night flying. An 
8,000,000-candle-power revolving beacon 
guides night flyers safely to the field, be- 
ing visible from 20 to 50 miles. Not only 
is the airport suited mail, passenger 
and freight service, but the adjacent terri- 


California 
sock 
lights ire 


circle 


tees ; 


for 


tory offers ideal factory sites for appropri- 
ate industries. 


A. A 
Chamber 


MILLER, 


of Commerce. 


Long Beach 
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Conference and Broadcasting 
Promote Mercantile and 
Industrial Interests 

Fort Wayne, Inp—Two outstanding 
activities recently initiated by the Fort 
Wayne Chamber of Commerce were 
Better Merchandising Conference, and the 
Industrial Comission’s programs. 

The two-day Better Merchandising ( 
ference, held under auspices of the Whole- 
sale Bureau, Chamber of Commerce, in 
March, was attended by over a thousand 
merchants representing a trade radius of 
about seventy miles. 

The first-day program opened by an ad- 
dress of welcome by our Mayor, followed 
by a brief talk by the undersigned on the 
better merchandising conference idea. A 
symposium on “Planning Your Business 
Ahead” featured addresses by a Detroit 
banker, a prominent credit manager, and 
a representative of the United 
Chamber of Commerce on matters of 
financing, credit, and buying. Practically 
the whole business sessions of the second 
day were devoted to better business sug- 
gestions. Speakers from a number of the 
outstanding mercantile establishments « 
the country discussed such questions as 
store equipment and layout, advertising 
window display, and the training of em- 
ployees. Both days’ programs were dis- 
tinguished by addresses on service in busi- 
ness. There was an address by a prominent 
Fort Wayne minister on “The Merchant 
as a Citizen.” There was adequate oppor 
tunity throughout for questions from the 
floor. The conference was enlivened by 
social and entertainment features, includ- 
ing a banquet and an “evening of fun” in 
which prominent 
humorous playlet. 

The merchants were very enthusiastic, 
and have already requested that the Con 
ference be repeated next year, feeling that 
the complete program was practical 

Our radio broadcasting programs, initi- 
ated in March by the Industrial Commis- 
sion, given from WOWO (Watch Our 
Wonderful Opportunities) station, will 
continue into June, and will be started 
again in September. These are given on 
Thursday evenings weekly from 9 to 10 
Central Time (10 to 11 E. T.) and feature 
the industrial advantages of Fort Wayne, 
including its power costs, excellent labor 
conditions, transportation facilities, good 
markets, and raw materials. The writer 
does all of the broadcasting, including an- 
nouncing, after being introduced by the 
regular radio announcer. Before and after 
each entertainment number, we bring in a 
reference to the products of the particular 
concern whose night it is. In the middle 
of the program there is a five-minute talk 
of a narrative character, half of which is 
devoted to the industry and half to the 
industrial and commercial advantages of 
Fort Wayne. The manufacturer featured 
on the particular evening pays $100 for 
the hour, hence the whole program is prac- 
tically financed outside our own industrial 
funds. WOWO is Indiana’s most powerful 
station, and one of the 19 most powerful 
in America on low wave length, its pro- 
grams having been heard in Europe. 

J. B. WILKES, 


Manager and Industrial Commissioner, Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 
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A Working Course in Community 
Civics in New York is Productive 
of Far-Reaching Effects 

New Yorxk.—Thousands of students 

ym civies classes of the high schools and 

nior high schools of New York City 
enlisted during every school term in 

, active campaign for keeping the streets 

ean. Through cooperation of the Anti- 
Litter Bureau of the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of New York with the schools, the 
students are enrolled as block captains, 
and are provided with credentials and 
with blanks on which they make monthly 
reports through the civics teachers to the 
Association. 

The Anti-Litter Bureau promptly for- 
wards complaints shown on these reports 
(a fae-simile of which is reproduced here- 
with) to the various city departments un- 
der whose jurisdiction the reported viola- 
tions fall. These are asked to investigate, 
take necessary action and report to the 
Association. The block captains’ reports 
are graded by the Association and are 
accredited by the teachers as class work. 

The far-reaching effects of the work 
may be judged by the results accom- 
plished during the first term of the present 
school year: An enrollment of 6,242 block 
captains from nearly 40 high schools in 
Manhattan, the Bronx, and Brooklyn, 





GREETING 
The Merchants’ Associanon of Pw Bork 


Fe Mertorwns Semace: Rerctered 


Ghe City of Mew York 


as Block Capeann of 
Ghe “Anti-Litter Bureau 


of The Merchares’ Amocianon of New York 


Matta pacts (em, aatrar 


New York, Fetrusry—june 1928 








CARD OF COMMENDATION FOR BLOCK 
WORK 


made reports resulting in the correction 
of approximately 56,000 cases of street 
litter. Block captains, themselves, cor- 
rected more than 48,000 litter conditions. 
while of the serious violations reported 
to the Association and by it to the Po- 
lice Department, more than 1,100 were 
corrected. 

W. S. McGrane, Manager, Anti-Litter Bureau 

The Merchants’ Association of New York 


Revolving Elevated Lights 
Distinguish Fire Apparatus 

Dayton, On10—For many years, in fact 
ever since general motorization of fire- 
fighting apparatus, there has been an 
urgent need for some method by which the 
public could quickly distinguish and un- 
mistakably identify pieces of fire depart- 
ment equipment responding to night 
alarms. 

With the rapid increase of automobile 
and truck traffic, this need has become a 
real necessity. It is no longer merely a 
problem for the city departments, but for 
the village and county departments as 
well, for the automobile and truck driver 
is a constant hazard for the fire depart- 
ment. 

We have adopted the Roto-Rays device 
of the Buckeye Iron & Brass Works of this 
city, because it is so very spectacular that 
it quickly attracts general attention, there 
being three revolving lights mounted on 
our apparatus on 6-foot standards, which 
places them 8 to 10 feet above the street 
level, making them plainly visible over the 
tops of automobiles. 

Our main traffic control tower is located 
in the center of the congested district, 
where companies responding to downtown 
boxes frequently intersect each other’s 
paths. Traffic officers in charge of this and 
other busy intersections now experience no 
difficulty whatever in determining the 
exact location of pieces of fire appa- 
ratus that may happen to be running in 
different directions, for even before the 
warning signals can be heard, the revolv- 
ing lights signify both location and direc- 





THE MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORE 
233 Broadway 


REPORT for Month of 
Name 
Address 
High School or Annes 
Ciwies Tracher 
Fer the block comprising 


1 have spokes to. 


1 have spokes to... vielators for 


Block Captain’s Monthly Report 


Hand This Report te Your Civies Teacher on the ist or 15th of Each Month for Manhattan or Bronx and 
Brooklyn Schools, Respectively 


vielaters for sweeping, throwing or burning refuse in streets, yards or lots. 


2 tmanfick ‘ 


Borough 


—Ciwies Class No 





1 have spoken to. 
1 have spokes te. 
1 have spoken to. 
J have spoken to_____ 
] have spoken to 





violators for overfilled ash cans or untied or unpacked |itter. 

violators for placing cans or bundles on curb line. 

vielaters for expectorating on sidewalk or in public conveyances. 
violaters for unsanitary condition of streets, yards or lots. 

violators for tardy or non-removal of snow or ice from sidewalk or gutter. 


WRITE IN DETAIL A REPORT OF YOUR ACTIVITIES AS BLOCK CAPTAIN DURING THE PAST MONTH. 
KINDLY ADVISE WHETHER CONDITIONS PREVIOUSLY REPORTED HAVE OR HAVE NOT BEEN CORRECTED. 


or garbage cans. 





BLANK FOR RECORDING COMPLAINTS MADE BY BLOCK CAPTAIN, SHOWING 
UNSANITARY CONDITIONS NOTED 





REVOLVING LIGHTS MOUNTED ON DAY- 
TON OHIO, FIRE-TRUCK 


tion of progress. 
One of the most 
the signal is its ability to attract 
tention of traffic moving in the same di- 
rection. The light is 
plainly visible through the rear window of 
an automobile, and quickly attracts the 
the driver in his windshield 
Since the were in- 
have not had a single accident 


valuable features of 


the at- 


movement of the 


attention of 


mirror. 
stalled we 


new signals 
at night that involved a piece of apparatus 
in the Division of Fire 

FRANK B 


Dayton Fire 


RAMBY, 


Chief Department. 


Officials from 38 Communities 
Represented at Crookston’s 
“Municipalities Day” 

Crookston, MINN In anticipation of 
the annual Red River Valley Winter 
Shows, this year, the following invitation 
sent to public officials of the 104 
municipalities of the valley 


was 


“The city of Crookston attend- 
ance, as an official of your municipality, to be 
present at The Northwestern Minnesota Red River 
Valley Municipalities Day, to be held at Crookston 
on Thursday, February 9. This is the first effort 
to ‘be made to bring the municipalities of this 
section of the state together to study their com 
mon problems A interesting and valuable 
program has been arranged, a copy of which is 
enclosed. The cooperation of the League of Min- 
nesota Municipalities has made the event possible 

The morning will be given over to an inspection 
of the Red River Valley Winter Shows, which 
has grown to be one of the most remarkable agri- 
cultural winter fairs in the United States The 
afternoon will be used for the presentation of the 
special reports and addresses on municipal 
lems by well-known authorities of the state. 
evening will offer an opportunity of hearing Gov- 
ernor Christianson opening meeting 
on the problems which face the state of Minne- 
sota. ° e 

“We believe that every municipality should send 
at least one official delegate, which could well be 
afforded as a public expense. Your trip will be 
profitable to municipality and enjoyable to 

ourself make this a real North- 


mvites your 


most 


prob- 
on 
The 


rddress in 


your 
Come and 
Minnesota 


vestern ichievement 


hundred and twenty officials from 
38 municipalities accepted the invitation 
to Municipalities Day, the afternoon ses- 
sion of which included six 
follows: 


(ne 


addresses, as 


Tax ‘Rates in ( 
Armson, Chairman 
Minnesota. 


ties and Villages,” by J. G 
Department of Taxation of 
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THE NEW MUNICIPAL OFFICE BUILDING IN BALTIMCRE 


reation park as upon his philosophy in 
dealing with the younger set. While be- 
lieving in a rigid enforcement of the law 
in dealing with hardened offenders, he has 
a theory that “kid crooks” are a result of 
too much training, and often 
need only life, organized 
recreation, and the incentive to go straight. 

He is an active backer of baseball and, 
although not in favor of Sunday games, 
abides gracefully by the law that permits 
them and sees that they are conducted on 
the right lines 
ficially, for the home team, and provides a 


Although 


building to 


tail treatment 
subsidiary 
structure 


head. The findings of such a survey might 
not be vital to the conduct of municipal 
affairs; nobody might be permanently 
profited by knowing the number of auto- 
mobiles, or radios—or lapdogs—owned by 
the combined citizenship of the village. 
But then, the Mayor astutely observed, it 
is humanly interesting to have such infor- 
mation 
tional 


designed as a 
the City Hall, the 
most careful 


received the itten- 


tion, not only in the matter of its own ar- 


chitecture, but with respect to the future 
Hall Plaza and the 
erected there A sub-« 


including the 


hothouse development of City 


free outdoor buildings to be 


mittee, irchitect 

It affords a check-up on recrea- 
and cultural facilities—and stand- 
ards—and last, but not least, it serves to 
a little 
Hickman 


study and 
adopte d n 
$2,000,000 

The struct 
Indiana limestone which 
headlines. ture and tone with ity 
police officer for each game. The result is A. K. CHENOWETH Memorial. In its ad 
that no trouble has occurred because of it 
Sunday baseball. 

The Mayor is a real fan for the home 
town high school athletic teams, too— 
baseball, football, basketball, and track, 
and follows the teams on all trips. He has 
aided in providing proper equipment for 


while 
type of 


change the conversation for 
from the Remus and 


exterior 


He opens the season, of- 


coniorms 


Hall 


iupted 
follows the general scheme ilre 


und 
classic 
cided upon nNulldings 

placed in the ¢ enter. The inter 


hitting! 


Baltimore’s Municipal Depart- 
ments Assume Occupancy of 
Magnificent New “Overflow” 
Building “f 


ornament 
fects, | pilasters 

the first floor e stone walls of whic 
Battrmore, Mp—tThis city’s new Mu- 


the school gymnasium, athletic field and 
playground, personally opening a campaign 
for funds for these purposes a year or so 
and “keeping at ’em,” in his 
phraseology, until the suits literally 
upon the 


ago, own 
fell 
playground 
ippliances dropped onto the playing fields. 

One of Mayor Neff’s first acts after his 
last election was to order a complete in- 
ventory of the village, such as he would 
have had taken of a business organization 
when assuming office as its administrative 


youngsters and the 


nicipal Office Building, planned by the De- 
partment of Efficiency and Economy to re- 
lieve the overcrowded condition of City 
Hall, has been completed at a cost of $1,- 
485,000, and is now occupied by the bu- 
reaus and departments it was designed to 
house. 

The building is an imposing and beauti- 
ful addition to the architecture 
While strikingly modern in conception and 
in the contours of its mighty masses, It 


city’s 


shows a definitely classic influence in de- 
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Playground and Swimming 
Pool Occupy Site of Old 
Brick-Yard and Pond 
Syracuse, N. Y 
with its splendid, up-to-date 


-McKinley Playground 
new swiimh- 
ming pool, is an excellent example of the 
conversion of an unsightly piece of prop- 
erty into a serviceable community recrea- 
tion center. This property, in the midst 
of a built-up residential district, was form- 
erly a brick-yard and a pond, and served a 
limited number of neighborhood boys as a 
playfield. It was unrestricted in use, and 
generally considered unhealthful and un- 


safe. In fact, it is recorded that one boy 
lost his life in swimming there. 

The city purchased the entire property 
at a cost of approximately $31,000. A 
slight amount of grading, and filling con- 


sisting of 18,000 cubic yards of dirt se- 
cured contract with some additional 
city and private waste dirt, eliminated the 
dangerous condition and established a 
tentative playground. Subsequently, con- 
siderable study and time were given to the 
development an ideal playground to 
meet the recreation needs of the imme- 
diate community. The initial development 
began with the construction of the first 
battery of four tennis courts and a base- 
ball field; next, the swimming pool was 
built, and finally the bath-house, as shown 
in the accompanying chart. 

The swimming pool of reinforced con- 
crete is 75 by 150 feet. It contains three- 
quarters of a million gallons, ranging in 
depth from 3 feet to 6% feet, and will 
accommodate comfortably 300 swimmers 
at one time. The water is changed and 
the pool cleaned once a week, while a 
constant supply of fresh water is main- 
tained daily. 

In the construction of the pool, exclusive 
of sidewalks, 440 cubic yards of concrete 
and 11,000 pounds of steel reinforcing were 
used. A chain link fence 8 feet high en- 
closes the entire pool and forces the public 
to enter through the bath-house, thereby 
ensuring complete supervision. As special 


by 


of 


features may be mentioned the ladders, 
| 
| 
| 
foe tep | 
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which are countersunk in the sidewalls of 
the pool; a scum gutter; and a special 
electric booster pump used to drain the 
bottom of the pool, which lies somewhat 
below the sewer outlet. 


amount of control and supervision, and 


at the same time efficiency and con- 
venience in handling the crowds. 

The following figures, covering the cost 
of the building, may be of interest: 


The bath-house is approximately 36% Generel contuact. $16,895 
by 80 feet and contains, besides the dress- Heating contract. 1,852 
ing-rooms, showers, check-room and toilets, Electrical contract 462 

< Plumbing contract. 3,545 
a caretaker’s apartment on the second — 
floor, and a small basement which houses Total $22,754 


the heating boiler and the water heater. 
This building is constructed of terra cotta 
tile, covered with stucco and trimmed with 
brick. The floors are of concrete and the 
roof covered with asbestos shingles. The 
plan was studied to give the maximum 


Syracuse is justly proud of its eleven 
splendidly supervised swimming pools, and 
I believe ranks well in comparison with 
our larger cities. 


CLARENCE E. HOWARD, Consultant, 
Planning, Parks, and Recreation Commission. 
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WESTWAED ON MAIN STREET, ROCHESTER, SHOWING NEW LIGHTING STANDARDS 


LOOKING EAST ON MAIN STREET, ROCHESTER, AT THE NEW LIGHTS 


Lighting of Main Business Streets 
Increased Fourfold 

Rocuester, N. Y—A new lighting sys- 
tem has been installed on East Avenue 
and on Main Street, East and West, in 
this city, consisting of steel standards of 
special design, with two lamps each. The 
lamps are of the inverted luminous mag- 
netite-arc 6.6-ampere type and have an in- 
tensity of 1500 cp. They are on series 
circuits of 70 lamps each. The illumina- 
tion is equivalent to a system utilizing 
single lamps spaced 25 feet apart in a 


How io Judge a 


NE of the most effective proofs of 

excellent municipal work may be the 
printed report which tells about it; but 
the report may be—and too often is— 
absolutely futile as evidence of work that 
actually has been well done. There is a 
technique to be attained in the making 
of municipal reports—a training that holds 
fascination for an intelligent mind. Stand- 
ards in report-making have been formu- 
lated in the statement of twenty points 
given by Clarence E. Ridley, of the Na- 
tional Institute of Public Administration, 
in his article on “Appraising Public Re- 
ports,” in the March issue of the National 
Municipal Review. This article follows 
reviews of twelve municipal reports, given 
in the magazine since June, 1927. The 
points are as follows: 


I. Dare or Pusiication 
1. Promptness—The report will have 





ae 


single row, and give a striking example 
of ample “Great White Way” lighting, 
providing Rochester with one of the best- 
lighted main thoroughfares to be found 
There is four times as much illumination 
furnished by the new system as by the 
single lamps and standards replaced. The 
installation was made by the Rochester 
Gas & Electric Corporation, and includes 
special transformers and other equipment 
it the substation 


V. B. WILSON, 


Publicity Director, Chamber of Commerce 


Municipal Report 


little value unless published soon after 
the end of the period covered—six weeks 
as & maximum 


II. Pxuysica, Makeup 

2. Size—Convenient for 
filing, preferably 6” x 9”. 

3. Paper and 4 J pe 
of a grade and the type of such size and 
character as to be easily read 

4. Important facts—The more impor- 
tant facts should be emphasized by ths 
use of different types of artistic presenta- 
tion. 

5. Alttractivenes 


reading and 


Paper should bs 


The cover, title, in- 
troduction, and general appearance should 
aim to attract the reader and encourage 
further examination. 


Ill. Content 
A. Illustrative Material 
6. Diagrams and charts—Certain estab- 
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lished rules should be followed to insure 
an accurate and effective presentation 

7. Maps and 
chosen maps to indicate certain improve- 
ments, and a liberal supply of pictures, 
nertinent to the report, should be included 

8. Distribution care should be 
exercised in placing the illustrative ma- 
teria! contiguous to the 


material 


pictures—A few well- 


Creat 


relevant reading 


B Composition 

9. Table of contents—A short table of 
contents in the front of the 
great aid for ready reference 

10. Organization chart—An organization 
chart or table indicating services rendered 
by each unit, if placed in front of report, 
will help the reader to a clearer under- 


report is a 


standing of what follows 
11. Letter of transmittal- 
of transmittal 


A short letter 
followed by summary of 
outstanding accomplishments and recom- 


mendations for the future should come 
early in the report 
12. Recommendations and accomplish- 


ment —A comparison of past recommen- 
dations with the progress toward their 
execution will serve as an index to the 


year’s accom] lishment 
13. Length—Fifty 
maximum length 
14. Literary style The should be 
clear and concise, reflecting proper atten- 
tion to 


pages should be the 


text 


grammar, sentence structure, and 


diction 


15. Arrangement—The report of the 
various governmental units should corre- 
late with the organization structure, or 


follow some other logical arrangement 

16. Balanced The material 
should show a complete picture, and each 
should oc proportion 
to its relative importance 

17. Statistic Certain statistics must be 
included, but, whe 
should be sup} 
grams or charts 


content 


activity space in 


rever appropriate, they 


emented by simple dia- 


18. Comparative data The present 


years accomplishments should be com- 
ared with those of previous years, but 
only with full consideration of all factors 


involved. 
19. Financial stat 
financial 


Three or four 
should be included 
showing amount expended and the means 
of financing each function and organiza- 
tion unit. 

20. Propagan la It is 


ements. 


statements 


unethical und 
poor taste to include material for depart- 
mental or personal aggrandizement. Pho- 
tographs of officials, especially of adminis- 
trators, do not belong in a public report 

This interesting work of report appraisal 
will be continued by Mr. Ridley in future 
National Municipal Review 
(261 Broadway, New York), which will be 
glad to receive duplicate copies of reports 
and loca] unit is 


soon as they are available for distril 


issues of the 


Irom cities counties 





Success mostly comes from 
calm and prudent plan- 
ning. —T hucydides. 
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Membership Councils—A New Devel- 


opment in Chamber of Commerce 


M 


HE Councils of the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce represent 


16 trade and professional groups 


whose some 1,100 members are progres- 
sively furthering their interests and that 
of the through the medium of the 
Chamber. The purposes of the Councils 
ire analogous. Alert to their own needs 
these gr ps act as promotion il agencies 
ind, being specialists, are truly aggres 
sive coul ors of the Chamber. Indi- 
vidual members of the Chamber have 
this me of becoming an active part of 
the orga tion. The Couneils, then, 
mav be said to exemplify a “democratic” 
Chamber organization, giving as much 


voice i nairs to concerns having only 
one member as to compamies having a 
number memberships 

Now, relatively small groups can be- 
come integral parts of the Chamber, as 
thie petition ol but ten members is neces 
Board of 
ithorize a charter for the formation of 
Coun 


sary for the Directors to 


being made 
from time to time, and other Couneil 


Petitions are 


groups are now in process ot lormation 
Trade Group Interests 

The relationship of the Councils to 
the Chamber is a new form of chamber 
f commerce organization. Elsewhere 
such groups are usually known as bu- 
reaus and operate, in a large degree, 
separately trom the chamber. The work 
which bureaus of the old type do is 
lergely individualistic and is limited by 


0 


the aims and purposes ol the group it- 
self. For example, a Merchants’ Bureau 
carnes out a program of activities relat- 
ing primarily to the needs of retailers 
themselves The Councils of the Pitts- 
burgh Chamber, on the other hand, ean 
de such work as is ordinarily done by a 


ureau and, further, are authorized to 
make recommendations to the Chamber 
on any subject they may desire. Manv 


of these are of direct interest not only 

the Council group initiating the rec- 
ommendation, but to the Chamber ci 
(‘ommerce or the city as a whole 

The valu this added field of opera- 
tion of the Councils can readily be seen 
In this manner support of the entire 
Chamber can be secured by a Council in 
furthering an activity in which it may 
be either directly or indirectly interested, 
as provided by the by-laws of the Cham- 
ber, by submitting its request for author- 


A NAGEI 


Organization 


By A. V. SNELL 


zation to proceed to the Board for its 
ipproval Hence, the Chamber of Com 
merece joims th the group in endeavor- 


ing to complete the project in question 


Advantages of the Councils Idea 

Naturally, with the 16 Councils and 
38 standing Committees of the Pitts- 
burgh Chamber of Commerce laying out 
programs of work, and with the inter- 
relation of activities, Councils and Com- 
mittees may have common interests in 
a given subject, hut without conflict 
First, the Councils are all represented by 
their chairmen on a committee known 
as the Council Organization Committee, 
along with other appointed members of 
the Chamber. Here the work of all the 
Councils is summarized. Each Council 
Chairman is acquainted with the activi- 
ties of everv other Council, and matters 


of common interest to all are made a 
part of the program ol these committee 
meetings. Many suggestions of interest 
to all the Councils emanate at these 
meetings, and the Councils’ common 
problems are discussed. A recommends:- 
tion to the Chamber of Commerce from 
this Committee, therefore, is an expres- 
sion from all the Councils. 

Second, by making known to each 
Council the nature of matters referred to 
Committees by the President, the Coun- 
cils become acquainted with the subjects 
under discussion in each of these Com- 
mittees, thus eliminating the duplication 
ot effort which might otherwise exist 
Any Council interested in matters so re- 
ferred may request that it be given a 
hearing by the Committee before the 
Committee takes definite action. Com- 
mittees welcome the views of the Coun- 
cl. groups, as they are given an oppor- 
tunity of learning the opinion of special- 
ists on pertinent subjects by conferring 
with the appropriate Council. Also, the 
Chamber of Commerce membership, in 
passing upon reports so made have the 
added assurance that a group which may 
be especially interested has voiced its 
opinion for the consideration of the 
Committees in making its report. In all 
cases where Councils make recommenda- 
tions which are referred to Committees, 
the Council is invited to have representa- 
tives meet with that Committee to dis- 
cuss the subject. Hence, the Councils, 
in reality, also act as counsellors to the 
regular Chamber Committees. 


PITTSBURGH CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


This organized relationship betw: 
Councils and Committees gives an o 
portunity for all interested members 
the Chamber to take part in Committ; 
discussions leading to recommendations 
before they are submitted to the men 
bership. In many cases, subjects for 
report are referred directly to Councils 
by the President, and in such matters th 
Councils act as Chamber standing com 
mittees 


All Chamber Members Eligible 
to Council Membership 

The only requisite for a Council men 
bership is membership in the Chamber 
of Commerce. No Council dues are 
assessed. Requests for appropriations 
are made to the Executive Committee of 
the Chamber, as is done by all Commuit- 
tees. In many instances, though, funds 
are raised by Councils to carry out spe 
cific programs. These funds may be 
forthcoming from the Council members 
themselves or from the business inter- 
ests of the city, as the situation may 
warrant or as authority may be granted 
In other words, the work of the Councils 
is carried out in the same manner as 
that of Committees in so far as needed 
financing is concerned, 

The Chamber’s sixteen Councils are 
virtually beehives of activity. Two of 
these, the Retailers Council and the Ra- 
dio Council, meet weekly; the Printers 
semi-monthly, and all the others—the 
Architects, Automotive, Builders, Build- 
ing and Loan, Dairy Products, Engineers, 
Fire and Casualty, Foreign Trade, Fruit 
and Produce, Life Underwriters, Paint 
and Varnish, Shippers and Wholesalers 
Councils—meet monthly, which shows 
marked interest in the fields in which 
they have been organized. Through their 
efforts Pittsburgh has been, and will con- 
tinue to be, benefited in many ways. 

A summary of Council activities ap- 
peared in a recent program of a Good 
Fellowship Dinner given by the Coun- 
cils, copies of which may be had upon 
request. These activities are visible evi- 
dence of the Councils’ accomplishments 
and show the impetus of their efforts 
in a comparatively short time progress 
has been made in completing defin.te 
projects in each group. Many others are 
contemplated and are being given due 
consideration. All the Councils have defi- 
nite programs for future development. 
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TH 


ter-Re_ation, Councils and Divisions 


rom time to time some of the Coun- 


save been made an auxiliary part of 


r divisions of the Chamber as sup- 
entary to the field of work of these 


sions. They 
-_/ 


nization which 
for which they 


Resourt es 


rs and Foreign 


round 


carries 


needed 


the 


out the 
through 


are logically fitted 
Shippers Council functions with the 
fie Division; the Dairy Products and 
t and Produce Councils with the Na- 


Division: 


T 


The Whole- 


rade Councils 


are 


inets of the Commerce Division: and 


Architects, Life 


The Veterans’ List—Alphabetically Arranged 


Underwriters, 


and 
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Fire and Casualty Council 

- 7 ~ _ ; 
of the Community Affairs Division, in 
so far as their work 
The hames ol 


is being handled 


these Councils imply _re- 
lationship to the Division 
have 


in which they 
been placed, nd their work is 
dovetailed with the standing Committees 


There i 


+! ll 
cil meetings well worthy of mention and 


S st} 


nother feature of Coun 


that is the opportunity thus afforded to 
men in simular lines of business to meet 
together periodically, to actually “rub’ 


shoulders” with competitors, ind 


Many helpful sug- 


friends 


fellow civis workers 


gestions have been the result of con- 


Present Chamber of Commerce Secretaries Who Have Been Engaged in This Field of 


ry\ HE Organization Service 
| Chamber of Commerce of the 


‘Work for Ten Years or More 


States has compiled i list of 130 secretaries 


ceivie-comme reial 


ten years 


seen 


‘ 

I Andrews 

Anties 
¥. H. Arnett 

D. E. Babcock 
H. B. Barth 
Roscoe B. Beal 

N. Bernard 
E. D. Bevitt 
Lee H. Bierce 
Naylor B. Biggs 
w. W. Blain 
H. E. Bodine 
Benj. H. Bonnar 
H. B. Branch 
Chas. H. Bren 
4. L. Burge 
Leslie C. Bush 
D. W. Case 
Daniel N. Casey 
H. N. Clark 
1. BE. Clayton 
G. E. Collisson 
Cc. W. Craig 
L. B. Crawford 
Ww. C. Culkins 
E. A. Daley 


A. B. Davis 
Charles H. Davis 


Ray W. Davis 
L. P. Dickie 
W. D. B. Dodson 


A. 8. Dudley 

John G. Duffy 
Harrison Elliot 

E. J. Fellow 

F. M. Fewell 
George Firmin 

E. W. Fitzgerald 
John J. Fitzgerald 
James A. Ford 
George E. Foss 
Fred L. Foster 

G. Robert Galloway 
Raymond B. Gibbs 
Harry W. Graham 
P. A. Gray 

J. M. Guild 
Charles T. Gwynne 


E. C. Hackett 
Charles W. Haense!l 
James G. Hammond 


Munson Havens 
F. Herr 

Geo. F. Hines 
Henry T. Hoag 
R. W. Holcombe 
Wm. Holden 
Dan S. Hollenga 
M. Hollingsworth 
W. E. Holmes 
D. H. Howe 
Warren Jackson 
Richard C. Job 
J. Kennard Johnson 


or 


Bureau of the the chamber o ymmerce field As 
United sued, the list is divided into three grouns 
! e who h 25 vears 
ganizations who 1¢ 2 names } ho } had 
more ot service in 16 to 25 \ 3 ’ . 19 - 
Years 8 ) . 
: ent Connection ( ic. WV ( es J. K 
Portland, Maine, B. of T 16 N. B. Kelly 
Roseburg, Ore C. of ¢ 6 I. bp 1 Larson 
Indiana State C. of C icclen B. Teledaele 
Bloomington, Til., C. of ¢ ( W. Lemon 
East Liverpool, Ohio, C. of ¢ W. I. Lewis 
Spartanburg, 8. C., C. of C { \\ te 0 | 
Kalispell, Mont., C. of C f Edwin B. |] 
Rome, N. Y cS ef C 2 H W. Lu 
Grand Rapids, Mich A ft ¢ Robert N. | 
liffin, Ohio, C. of C y, S. Cheste ] n 
Grand Forks, N. Dak., ¢ ( 7 H. | Mathews 
Reading, Pa., C. of C 17 Fred S. McCa 
Toledo, Ohio, C. of C 16 S. H. McC! 
- Raleigh, N. C., C. of ¢ 15 Miltor Ne mnell 
Salina, Kans., C. of C 10 Ss. 4 Mead 
Port Arthur, Tex © f < " W I Mead 
Muncie, Ind., C. of C 18 Ge ( Merkel 
Massillon, Ohio, C. of C i4 W. S. Millen 
Harrisburg, Pa., C. of C 16 I Roger M 
Meriden, Conn., C. of C 15 Lester Milligan 
Jackson, Tenn., C. of C 12 W. B. Morey 
Denver, Colo., C. of C 13 W. E. Morrow 
Paducah, Ky., B. of T 16 J. F Morton 
Winfield, Kans., C. of C 13 Don E. Mow: 
Cincinnati, Ohio, C. of C 17 Harry N. Nado 
Bellville, Ill Cc. o C 15 ee Nichols 
Lubbock, Texas, C. of C il John E. Northwa 
Lansing, Mich., C. of C 14 Frederick E. Ne n 
St. Joseph, Mich., C. of C 10 C. E. Noyes 
Tampa, Fla., B. of T 16 James F. Preston 
Portland, Ore., C. of C 15 Thomas Purse 
Sacramento, Calif., C. of C 14 G. A. Raymer 


Utica, N. Y., C. of C 11 Ralph D. Redfern 
Bakersfield, Calif., Civie & Com’'l A 10 Charles E. Reid 
Elyria, Ohio, C. of C 12 George E. Rix 
Rock Hill, 8. C., C. of ¢ 11 M. Sarchet 
South Bend, Ind., C. of C 11 S. Valentine Saxby 
Olean, N. Y., C. of C 12 Fred W. Seavey 
Paterson, N. J., C. of C 19 H. Sexauer 
Spokane, Wash., C. of C il M. T. Sharp 
Pennsylvania State C. of C 14 Claude Simpson 
San Jose, Calif., C. of C 13 D. A. Skinner 
Kewanee, Ill., C. of C 1! ( E. Smith 
Seranton, Pa., C. of C 15 Edward R. Smith 
Chillicothe, Mo., C. of C 13 A. V. Snell 
.-Pueblo, Colo., Commerce Club 16 Grace M. Sparkes 
Kansas City, Mo., C. of C 22 Vineent 8. Stevens 
New York State C. of C 13 W. C. Sutter 
Springfield, Mo., C. of C 14 G:°D. Theleen 
Saginaw, Mich., B. of T 16 Ry E.. Thomas 
New London, Conn., C. of C 12 Chas.-R. Thorburn 
Cleveland, Ohio, C. of ¢ 23 H. M. Van Auker 
Greenwood, Miss., C. of ¢ 11 I B. Walke 
Haverhill, Mass., C. of C 10 Earl S. Weber 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., C. of C 2 Harry Wel 
Steubenville, Ohio, C. of C 17 George F. Wells....... 
Tulsa, Okla., C. of C 10 H. A. Wheeling 
Petersburg, Va., C. of C 15 Walter S&S. Whitten 
Phoenix, Ariz., C. of C 16 J. B. Wiles 
Keokuk, Ia., C. of € 18 W. H. Wiley 
Jamestown, N. Y., C. of (¢ 18 Hayden Williams 
Biloxi, Miss., Coast Club 14 M. W. Williams 
Elizabeth City, N. C., C. of C 10 P. 8S. Williams 
Binghamton, N. Y.. C. of C 13 Roland B. Woodward 
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fail 
in 
Coldwell Model “L motor One man with this machine los 
lewn mower and roller with can mow and roll 10 acres a 
‘ gang units attached day on one gallon of gasoline i doi 
ill 
emwe erl 
Dependabill : 
to 
= dit 
f wi 
; a 
and Long Life 
m 
-_ ‘2 ° ° ol 
City officials and park superintendents make no secret of their pref- | 
erence for Coldwell Model “L”. They know from long experience vi 
that it is the one power mower that is absolutely dependable. It : 
maintains lawns in perfect condition and stands up faithfully through te 
long, hard service. ; 
Write for booklet, “Care of the Lawn” . 
: 
HAND Co GASOLINE . 4g 
— | _— \ 
HORSE LD ELL ELECTRIC : 


DEPENDABLE LAWN MOWERS 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY, NEWBURGH, N. Y., U. S. A. 






At « new, low price! 


Coldwell Electric Lawn Mower 
(at right) plugs in on any 
electric owtlet. As easy to 
operate as @ vacuum cleaner. 
Furnished in either 18- or 21- 
inch size. Send for booklet 





Do you mention Taz American City when writing? Please do. 















ITH municipal and county 
taxes increasing each year, the 
problem of bond issues is be- 
coming more serious in cities and coun- 
ties throughout the United States. 

About three out of every five bond 
elections fail to carry, because the major- 
ity of registered voters do not bother to 
vote. The apathy of the voting people 
is directly responsible for many hun- 
dreds of failures and for financial loss 
to the inhabitants of the city. This may 
sound like a contradictory statement, 
but in almost all cases when the bond 
issue for some needed improvement 
fails, the town or city itself is retarded 
in growth and the voters must pay in 
loss of business or in increased cost of 
doing business, or in higher accident-, 
illness- or death-rates, or in lack of mod- 
ern educational or recreational facilities, 
or in some other way, for their failure 
to authorize the wise and liberal expen- 
diture of municipal funds. In other 
words, the cost, direct and indirect, of 
a needed improvement which does not 
materialize is much greater than that of 
one which does. 

Many communities are now over, or 
very close to, their bonding limits. To 
issue more bonds would be contrary both 
to law and to ability to pay. What is 
to be done? Many things can be done. 
The most advantageous, where legally 
possible, is to refund issues of long-time 
bonds for improvements that have long 
since passed the margin of utility, with 
short-time serial bonds, the redemption 
of which from year to year would grad- 
ually restore the city’s borrowing capac- 
ity. In several cases investigated, the 
bond interest and redemption were be- 
ing paid when the utility itself had 
ceased to function. 

Next in importance comes the feasibil- 
ity of the proposed improvement. Can 
the city afford to issue bonds for the 
specific purpose, or could the funds be 
more wisely spent for some other im- 
provement? This question in any given 
case may be debatable. It depends upon 
many factors. The best method to adopt 
is not to consider each project by itself, 
but to study in a comprehensive way 
the city’s needs over a five- or ten-year 
period, and to fit each improvement into 
a long-time planning and financial pro- 
gram. 


Thorough Organization Essential for 
Carrying a Bond Issue Election 
The question is often asked, when 
decision has been reached to submit a 
bond issue proposal to the voters: How 
can we put over this bond issue? There 





Successful Bond Election Publicity 


By JAMES E. SELLERS 


Consu.itinc Enorneer, Los ANGELES, CALIF. 





seems to be but one answer, namely: 
Organize correctly and thoroughly, and 
the issue will carry if it is a needed im- 
provement. 

Immediately following the announce- 
ment of the notice of intention, per- 
sonal talks and addresses by leading citi- 
zens and authorities of the city and 
other nearby communities should be 
started in all civic organizations. It is 
inadvisable to adopt one set of speeches 
for the entire group of organizations; 
the program for speeches should be so 
arranged as to cover before each group 
the points vital to that group as well as 
to the city as a whole. Only speakers 
qualified to talk on the subject should 
be secured. Many bond issues have 
been lost because the speakers chosen 
were not the type to convince. This 
is a human problem and must be care- 
fully considered by the committee in 
charge of the election publicity. Out- 
of-town speakers, with very few excep- 
tions, convince a town audience much 
more readily than townsmen can. 


Aid from the Newspapers 


The newspapers can assist more than 
any other one medium, unless it is per- 
sonal solicitation, which in most cases 
is out of the question. Newspaper 
articles should be released concurrently 
with the meetings held. This has a very 
good psychological effect upon the voters, 
especially those who may not attend the 
meetings, but who are otherwise vitally 
interested in the matter. 

Newspaper advertisements should be 
released as the publicity campaign pro- 
gresses. Care should be taken to see 
that no objectionable remarks are made 
in the advertisements, and considerable 
stress should be laid on comparisons with 
other communities. Start with smaller 
advertisements and increase the space, 
using larger type and fewer words. The 
last few advertisements should empha- 
size only the most vital points of the 
improvement. 

Supplementing both the meetings and 
the newspaper publicity with a series of 
at least three pamphlets of four pages 
each, will assist materially in solidifying 
the minds of the voters. The pamphlets 
should be neatly printed on a good 
grade of paper and should tell a con- 

vincing story. Each issue should be of 
different color and should be numbered, 
and notice given that other copies have 
preceded or will follow. The method of 
issuing these in series tends to make the 
voter retain them at home until he has 
the complete series. 


Ten Other Methods of Reaching the 
Voters 
Other methods which have been found 
very profitable in getting the message 
to the voters include: 


1. An essay contest among grammar 
and high school students 

2. Motion picture slides 
Handbills. 
Billboard advertising 

Street banners. 

6. Automobile stickers. 
7. Window cards for stores arid of- 
fices. 


or ye got 


8. Rolls of printed tape for business 
firms. 
9. Sidewalk stencils giving the date 


of election. 


10. Balloons with inscription, “Vote 
Yes on Bonds.” 


These ten items should be included in 
every bond election publicity campaign 
While some of those mentioned may not 
fit in with the general program, it has 
been found that when these ten are used, 
the results are much better than when 
only a portion of them are used. 

Bond campaigns should extend over a 
period of approximately thirty days. 
To go beyond this time causes the voters 
to lose interest. To attempt an educa- 
tional campaign in less time does not 
permit of giving sufficient information 
to the voters. 


When Election Day Comes 


When all of the publicity has been 
released, on the day of the election, a 
“Voteogram” in the form of a printed 
message upon a reproduction of a tele- 
gram delivered to the door of each voter 
in a replica of a telegraph envelope will 
do much to call the attention of the 
voter to the time and place in which to 
vote. In addition to this, the method 
of having a corps of telephone girls call 
up doubtful voters during the entire day 
and offer the services of automobiles will 
increase the voting results fully one- 


third. The best time for rendering 
automobile service to voters in most 
communities is between 2:00 and 4:30 
in the afternoon. The second-best time 


for securing women voters is between 
9:30 and 11:00. Volunteer automobile 
service should be arranged for by a 
special automobile committee in advance 
of the election. 

The writer will be glad to answer in- 
quires from readers of THe AMERICAN 
City as to additional details regarding 
any of the methods suggested in the 
foregoing outline. 
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Sewage Treatment Plant, Village of Larchmont, N. Y. 
Nicholas Hill, Jr., Eng. 


No Reason at All 
Why Sludge Beds 


Can’t Be Attractive 


ryNHE fact of the matter is, municipali- ject is sewage, the disposal plants can be 
ties are more and more demanding indifferently designed and constructed. 

they shall be attractive. yaa ar , 

That's where our 75 years of experience 


lake this one at Larchmont, N. Y. The in building glass structures will be found 

service structure is a fine brick one. The of value. 

Glass-Over is our Master Construction 

having curved eaves, instead of the usual Furthermore, the fact of our having built 

straight angle ones. more Glass-Overs than all the others com- 
bined is not without its weight, wouldn't 

The foundation is of brick, in keeping you say? 


with the building it joins. ‘ a 
“All right.” you reply, “but what have 





You'll readily admit that the time is you to back up such a statement?” 
largely past, when just because the sul)- All the proof in the world. Want it? 








& Bjurnham@. 


Sludge Bed Glass-Overs 


30 East 42nd St. Continental Bank Bldg. Harbor Com. Bldg. 
New York Chicago Toronto 


Branch Offices: Boston, Philadelphia, Irvington, Denver, Kansas City, Cleveland, Buffalo, Greensboro, St. Louis, 
Montreal, St. Catharines. 








Mention Tue American City—it helps. 
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Garbage Collection and Disposal in 
Los Angeles 


By R. W. STEWART 





Cuier Deputy, ENGINEERING Depa { BoarD oF Puptic W 

N the financial budget of every For exam} some cities ‘ - R " 

large city, garbage collection and garbage 1s co ected and brought p gy S 

disposal appears as one of the central point, incur additional heavy ¢ ens ‘ 
major items. If we investigate garbage pense for its disposal. In other cities, ence between ¢ 1} cme 
handling in various cities we find diver- after garbage is collected and brought n garbage dist ' eit =1K) O00) 
sity in the methods employed and unrea- a central point, it is sold for a subs eovle can read mount to $1.000 
sonable variation in the expense borne tial price. Figures published in the 1926 ; his su " , 
by the public for handling its garbage Municipal Index indicate nrofit ne : ; 
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Character 


: 
® Ve refi 
in Color \ ‘ 
x anc 
(/ | pla 
* RILLIANT color distin- x fro 
&, guishes modern interior J 
x. decorations. There is a Ay = 
x dynamic attractiveness about ‘ . 
‘Y striking color harmonies and : th 
x. contrasts that appeals so gen- ti 
¢ erally to folks of culture and tt 
x taste. ™ 
: nd The use is not confined to y 
is residential architecture, for h 
* there are evidences on every | | ; 
ky hand that banks, office build- iy | , 
ay ings and commercial structures | I 
\v generally are taking on a new , 


liveliness of character. 


&, t 


Playing a leading part in this new 
movement is one of Nature’s oldest 
materials—Marble. The soft trans- 
lucence of its polished surface has an 





individuality not possessed by any 
other structural medium. Its colors 


run the range of the spectrum, and in such combinations and designs as only Nature herself 
could have conceived. 


In addition to its beauty, marble is durable. It will outlast the building itself, and requires 
practically no upkeep costs; and being impervious to moisture, is inherently sanitary. An 
unusually modest initial cost ultimately makes marble the most economical of all interior 


PEPE PEI 


finishes. 
*\ 
Xp 
& 
‘) 
a here is No Substitute for Marble 
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Write for the free booklet, “The Everyday Uses of 
Marble,’ containing facts and illustrations about the 
practical applications of marble in buildings of varied 
character. Write Department 11-D. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of MARBLE DEALERS 
ROCKEFELLER BUILDING - CLEVELAND - OHIv 
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vrounds and other civic activities. 

In order to recover as much value :is 
possible from the sale of its garbage, the 
city of Los Angeles has developed the 
following methods of collection and dis- 


posal: 


Preparation for Collection 

An ordinance defines garbage as the 
refuse which results from the prepara- 
tion and consumption of human food, 
and property owners are required to 
place their table garbage in garbage cans 
from which other refuse is excluded. No 
special fees for garbage collection ser- 
vice are paid, the entire expense being 
met by general taxation. Collection ser- 
vice is given only at places where meals 
are served, this practice conforming ‘o 
the definition of garbage. The collec- 
tion is done by city employees paid by 
the day and with city-owned equipment. 

When it is noticed that a householder 
is misusing his garbage can by placing 
substances other than garbage in it, the 
collector declines to empty it, and the 
householder must then remove the for- 
eign substance and hold it over until the 
next collection day, as the ordinance 
regulating garbage collection makes it a 
misdemeanor to dispose of garbage in 
any manner other than to set it out for 
the city’s collector. A reasonable per- 
centage of paper food wrappers is al- 
lowed in the garbage can. 

Property owners are required to set 
out their cans for collection on the morn- 
ing of collection day (or the evening be- 
fore) in the alley, if there is an alley, 
or at the front of the property if there 
is no alley. Collectors are not allowed 
to delay their vehicle by going back 
after cans which were not set out until 
after the householder saw or heard the 


mm 
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THE CRANE SHED AT THE LOS ANGELES GARBAGE LOADING STATION 


garbage wagon Cans must be 
metal, water-tight, of from 3 to 16 gal- 
lons in capacity, and must have covers 
and outside handles. Collectors are priv- 
ileged to decline to handle pails which 
do not conform to these requirements 


pass. 


Collection 

Collection is given twice a week in the 
residential districts and every night in 
the congested district. Both mule-drawn 
and motorized equipment is used, and 
careful studies have been made of their 
relative and performance. The 
mule-drawn units are operated by one 
man, who walks beside the wagon while 
collecting. The mules after a little ex- 
perience learn the garbage-collecting 
trade and go from pail to pail with very 
little supervision. Once in a while ther 
bill to pay the 
wagon hits an automobile, but this does 


cost 


is a because garbage 
not occur nearly as often as migkt be 
expected. 


A motor-truck unit consists of a 2%- 








UNLOADING GARBAGE COLLECTION TRUCKS INTO CARS WITH CRANE, 
AT LOS ANGELES 


ton truck operated 
the trucks and the wagons are equipped 
with the size detachable steel 
tanks, all tanks being interchangeable 
These tanks hold 4.47 cubic yards level 
full and carry an average load of 
about 5,000 pounds of garbage The 
maximum ; 


Both 


by three men 


same 


net 
net weight of a load of gar- 
bage during the melon season, when it is 
heaviest, exceeds 7,000 pounds. With 
the motor trucks it is necessary to have 
the driver on the trucks continuously. 
and in order to keep the truck moving 
rapidly two more men, one on each side, 
are used for pick-up 


Relative Costs of Collection 


It costs ss per dav to operate 


4 one- 
man horse-drawn unit, and $23 per day 
to operate a three-man truck unit, mak- 
ing the operating cost of the truck 2.37 
times as great as the operating cost of 
the team. The average speed of the 


team to and from work is 3.52 miles per 
hour, and the average speed of the truck 
to and irom work is 9.64 miles per hour 
which is 2.75 times 


fast as the team 


In picking up garbage the one 


man team 
units average 85 pick-ups per hour, and 
the three-men truck units iverage 148 
pick-ups per hour, which is 1.75 times 
as much as the team lo summarize 
The truck unit costs to operate about 
2.87 times as much as the team unit 


depreciation and interest being included 
in both cases. It picks up garbage 1.75 
times as fast and travels 2.75 times is 


fast. This shows that for any ordinary 


route within its cruising radius a 
team operated by one man is more 
economical than a truck operated by 
three men for collecting garbage. How- 


ever, on routes where streets have grades 
which make the work severe on 
horses, trucks are to be preferred. Also, 
trucks readily be detoured 
some distance out of their regular route 


too 


can more 
to pick up missed collections and are bet 
ter adapted to overtime emergency trips. 

The side-dump 
adapted to 


trailer, which is 
loaded as a horse- 
drawn unit and then coupled into a train 
with other trailers and towed by a 


being 
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Heavy traffic streets r 
prove the value of Trinidad! 


Every day in all parts of the world Trinidad Native-Lake Asphalt pavements e 
are demonstrating that they have no equal for resisting wear and weather. “ 
It is significant that the much-traveled Michigan Avenue Boulevard, Chicago, " 
shown above, is paved with this wonderful product of nature. Trinidad Lake 7 
Asphalt was chosen because of its record on other Chicago streets—some have b 
given as many as 46 years of service. 





Such a record has never been equaled by artificially produced asphalt. And tl 
Trinidad is not only famous for its long life and low maintenance cost, but is 
attractive, resilient, free from noise, and easy to keep clean and repair. 


For road building, Bermudez Road Asphalt—another native-lake asphalt— 
had demonstrated its outstanding merit. Interesting data on request. 


The Barber Asphalt Company 
Philadelphia 












New York Chicago Pittsburgh St. Louis Kansas City San Francisco 


TRINIDAD ,.3ir7 . SS. 


Trinidad Asphalt 








Do you mention THe American Crry when writing? Please do 
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tor to the point ol disposal, has not the ci nm gondo I WAV cars 
used in Los Angeles. This method sold a large land-holding compat 
collection probably has its advan- which uses it for hog feed. converting 
ges where the disposal point is suffi- the waste, together with the hog-pen 
tly remote from the collection area. cleanings into fertilizer. which is usé 
following points are against its for raising citrus fruits on lands sui 


n Los Angeles: rounding the hog farms This com 


[he trailers once offered for considera- pany pays the city 60 cents per ton for 
n in Los Angeles weighed more than “the garbage o. b. ears Los Angeles 
gon gears of the same carrying capac- and pays in addition $1.2 r 

| 


ort the garb , s 


ind also had smaller diameter wheels, trans 
ch would increase the tractive effort town 1 the hog rancl The compan Collection of Other Refuse 


horses to pull them over unpaved appears to p ndicating that the | om 


rfaces and up grades garbage deliv: the $1.s0 . 
Operating the trailers in groups in- per ton which i 
roduces difficulties in preventing delays The ranch supports 40,000 hogs 
the group on account of troubles with these are fed on nothing except the city 
dividual units Also, it is necessary garbage, except that the sows for 
them to stop moving in order to be hours after farrowing are given sper 
ide up into trains, and it is necessary food. The feeding-pens have concret 
provide i place where they can te floors The garbage 1s placed by a lor 
stopped and assembled into trains with- motive crane which draws a gondola ¢ 
offending the owners or occupants of of garbage along a paved railway tra 
eighboring property idjoiing the feeding-floors and unloads 
In Los Angeles, garbage wagons are the ear on the floor with a clamsh 
it allowed to stop moving except when bucket The ranch is equipped wit 
eing loaded, and many of the pails sewers and is carefully planned and con 
ong the curb are collected while the u Wit i lew to sanitation 
In motion The operators are economical handlir g ol the garbage, the 
not even allowed to park to eat lunch; pen cleanings, and movement of the ani 
o that parking loaded garbage trailers mals from pen to pen according to thei 
to arrange them into a train would be growth 
somwhat of a breach of tradition The gain in weight of the hogs is from 
The average cost per pick-up (count- 40 pounds to 80 pounds per ton of gar 
ng large hotels and restaurants only as bage fed according to the time of year, 
single pick-ups) is 37 cents. quality of garbage and condition of th 
animals. The average quantity of gar- I 
Early Disposal by Reduction bage fed on the entire farm is about 19 collection. 
In 1914 an expensive permanent plant pounds per head per day. It has been at city expense, | 
was built in Los Angeles for reducing found that it requires several genera- censed collectors who 
the garbage to useful commodities »y tions of hogs to develop animals best by those who produc 
what is known as the Cobwell process. adapted to garbage feeding. Grain-fed in incinerator at which these combus 
rhe promoters of the project had a ten- pigs brought to the garbage farm do not wastes are burned, and householders 
year contract with the city to pay 51 do as well and are more subject 1 h t] lispose of usually oper 
cents per ton for the city’s garbage deliv- disease when put on a garbage ratio mall incinerators in their back 
ered to the plant. Soon after comple- The garbage of hotels and restaurant rhe collection and disposal of g 
tion the plant was taken over and oper- is much higher in food value than aver nd rubbish in Los Angeles is unde 
ated by representatives of the manufac- age residential garbage, and the large risd nm ol City Engineet 
turing company which had designed and hotels and restaurants could, if permit haw, an ilph W. Ste 
built the mechanical installation. For ted, sell the concession of collecting thei 
a number of years the company held its ‘ ae . , . 
own and was able to pay its bills for New Civic Center for Essen 
the garbage. Its principal revenue was 
from the grease extracted from the gar- 
bage. The grease was used for manu- 





facturing soap. The residual tankage 
was sold for chicken-feed and for fer- 
tilizer. During the war grease brought 
a high price, and the company pros- 
pered. After the armistice and during 
the readjustment period the company 
ran for some time at a loss and then 
threw up its contract Its finan- 
cial trouble was largely due to the fact 
that much of its grease went to foreign 
markets, and when the value of foreign 
exchange dropped, the revenue of the 
company could not be kept above its ex- 





penses, 


Present Disposal by Hog Feeding STRAIGHT LINES MARK THE ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN FOR THE NEW EXHIBITION 
Son Ammiien cashene is » loaded by BALL AND AUDITORIUM AT ESSEN. GERMANY, THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL CENTER 
2s Angeles garbage is now loaded bj IN THE RUHR DISTRICT 
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“Ground-Floor” Experience 


in Low-Cost Construction 


New York 
St. Louis 
Detroit 
Youngstown 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


Low-cost construction? 


Tarvia was in on the ground floor of that job. 
Methods worked out with Tarvia put low-cost im- 
proved roads on the map—and kept them there. 


Ask highway officials who have made use of Tarvia 
service. They’ll tell you— 


—that Barrett’s 23 years of experience in low-cost 
construction has been a big help in working out 
their programs. 


—that, because of that experience, Barrett field 
men know the answer to just about every question 
relating to the construction, repair and mainte- 
nance of low-cost roads. 


Let us know when it will be convenient for a Tarvia 
field man to call at your office. 





The Gait Company 


Chicago Minneapolis Cleveland Philadelphia Birmingham Boston 
Salt Lake City Syracuse Providence Buffalo Bethlehem Kansas City 
Milwaukee Baltimore Toledo Cincinnati Lebanon Columbn., 


In Canada: 
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The Conduct of Routine Fire- 
Prevention Inspections 


ONTINUAL watching and check- 
ing of all places of business is one 
of the chief methods to be used 

to accomplish the purpose of fire pre- 
vention. Routine inspections are to be 
made by members of the fire depart- 
ment. 

The district covered by the inspectors 
should be the same as the company’s call 
district. It is in the buildings of the fire- 
man’s own territory that he may have to 
fight a fire and so should become familiar 
with each of them. 

A schedule of streets or buildings 
should be planned so that the work is 
done in sequence without omissions. 
There will usually be a few buildings in 
a district that should be inspected more 
often than the others. The fire record, 
occupancy, condition of buildings, type 
o: occupants, and character of the neigh- 
borhood will determine this. But gener- 
ally, each street can be taken in turn and 
the buildings inspected from one end to 
the other. This can continue until the 
whole district has been covered, when a 
new round is started. It is unwise to 
arrange the schedule so that the same 
men inspect the same places on each 
round. Each should get into all the 
buildings and not a specified few. In 
planning this schedule the minimum 
number of inspections required by the 
code must at least be complied with. 

The equipment needed by the uni- 
formed man in making inspections con- 
sists of a pencil with an eraser, inspec- 
tion cards, and notice book for issuing 
first notices. A copy of the code may aid 
him greatly. 


What to Look For and How to Look 
For It 

The routine inspections by the uni- 
formed force will no doubt be made at 
the outset by members who have had 
little or no previous training in inspec- 
tional work. As time passes, the men 
will naturally become more proficient 
and will be able to add to their knowl- 
edge by study and the application of new 
ideas that will be forthcoming from year 
to year. Therefore, this subdivision en- 
titled “What to look for and how to 
look for it” is offered as a guide to the 
green inspector who is assigned to this 
important work. 

To understand the purpose of an in- 
spection it is necessary to analyze the 
duties to be performed. They consist in 
discovering: (1) that which may cause a 
fire, (2) that which may aid or feed a 
fire, (3) that which may permit the 
spread of fire, and (4) appliances to be 
used in fighting a fire. These should be 


carefully borne in mind as the inspector 
goes through each building, of whatever 
character it may be. 

(a) Looking for the Causes of Fire. 
—To discover the causes of fire is the 
most important task of the inspector. 
Each section of the building, each room, 
the yard and all outbuildings should be 
carefully inspected to find the conditions 





Preventing Fires 


In addition to the factors of educa- 
tion about fire hazards and their 
correction, and of persuasion brought 
to bear upon building users and 
owners to adopt preventive measures, 
the element of enforcement is in- 
creasingly being advocated and 
adopted, particularly in the form of 
the fire prevention bureau within the 
municipal fire department. This 
agency for lessening the huge fire 
losses in American cities receives a 
comprehensive, detailed treatment in 
a 166-page booklet entitled “Organ- 
ization and Operation of a Munici- 
pal Bureau of Fire Prevention,” by 
Harold A. Stone and Gilbert E. 
Stecher, just published by the School 
of Citizenship and Public Affairs, of 
Syracuse University (see page 181 
of this issue). The accompanying 
article is a part of Chapter IX of 
the booklet, on “Routine Inspec- 
tions,” the first of six chapters on 
the work to be done by a bureau 
after being established. 











which may start a fire. To enumerate all 
of the causes of a common nature would 
make a very long list, but for present 
purposes a few may be cited as examples. 

The most common cause is the care- 
lessness of man. It is therefore well to 
study the man, whether he be occupant, 
owner or customer, who is directly re- 
sponsible for the condition of the prem- 
ises, making sure that each understands 
his responsibility and is giving proper 
attention to it.’ 

The carelessness of man appears in 
the handling of many everyday and often 
insignificant things in the home, in the 
store, in the factory, in the theatre. The 
inspector should know what these little 
things are and how they constitute a 
danger. A few are: 


1. Matches tus 

2. Waste-baskets 14. Oily rags 

3. Oily mops 15. Smoking 

4. Electric irons 16. Electric wiring 

5. Open fireplaces 7. Gasoline® 

6. Gas irons 18. Glue pots 

7. Gas jets 19. Caul boxes 

8. Fireless cookers? 20. Steam pipes 

9. Candles 21. Storage of hazardous 


10. Open-flame devices materials 

11. Heating appliances 22. Bearings and oil drip 
12. Gas stoves pans 

13. Egg-candling appara- 23. Mufflers 


There are many others to be added to 
the list, all of which should be well 
known to the inspector so that he can 
ferret them out 

He should know the prevailing causes 
of fires in different types of occupan- 
cies. For instance, he should know that 
one of the most common hazards found 
in garages is the method of disposing of 
oily waste and rags. He should know 
that packing and shipping materials are 
generally found in an untidy condition 
In most stores 

(b) Looking for Feeders of a Fire 
Cleanliness is one of the first essentials 
that the inspector should demand. The 
general condition of tidiness is an index 
to good or poor management. Poor man- 
agement is usually attended by accumu- 
lations of litter and rubbish and im- 
proper storage of combustible material 
Quantities of inflammable materials be- 
yond the normal daily demands should 
not be allowed where fire hazards exist 
Paper partitions and paper-lined boxes 
to prevent dust seepage are excellent 
feeders of fires. These and many others 
should be quickly recognized by the in- 
spector. 

(c) Looking for Fire Stops To be 
able to confine a fire to its point of ori- 
gin is an index of good prevention tech- 
nique. Conditions and construction of 
buildings should be such that a fire can- 
not easily spread to adjoining sections 
One half the problem of fire fighting is 
that of confining the fire. 

The prevention of draught is of prime 
importance. Air currents give life to fire 
These can be reduced markedly by pro- 
per vertical and horizontal cut-offs 
When a building is of frame rather than 
of brick, it is all the more essential that 
vertical openings be closed. Vertical 
concealed spaces can greatly aid the 
spread of fire by their chimney-like ac- 
tion. 

3ecause fire naturally travels upward, 
it is necessary that stairways be trapped, 
joist channels closed, pipe holes filled up, 
elevators and stair shafts enclosed. En- 
trance to these should be through auto- 
matically operated doors. It is the in- 
spector’s duty, therefore, to see that 
these doors are in proper working order 
and that they are not blocked open or 
otherwise Fusible links 
should be inspected 

In the matter of 


opstructed 


horizontal spread of 


1Cf. Chapters VI and XIV 
2 It is reported that a ny perly constructed 


cooker caused a fire ontaneous ignition 


* The inspector should learn how to ask a ques- 
tion which cannot be easily evaded, e.g ‘How 
and where do you keep gasoline?’’ and not Do 


you keep any” 
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Nighttime photograph 








Lighting Peace Bridge 


This famous bridge was just recently completed. 
It connects Buffalo, N. Y., with Fort Erie, Canada. 
Two types of Holophane Refractors were used in orna- 
mental units to attain illumination that would enable 
the heavy flow of traffic between the two countries to 
move with the same safety and speed by night as by 
day. Asymmetric Refractors were used on the sides 

of the bridge because instead of wasting light over the 
Daytime photograph river they direct the light downward toward the road 
and spread it far up and down the bridge, giving even 
and efficient illumination with economical spacing 
of light units. Symmetric Refractors were used in the 
center of the approaches to give the round distribu- 


tion of light desired at the entrances and driveways 
to the bridge. 


RIVER SIDE 





Engineers of the General Electric 
Company. Westinghouse Company, 


Line Material Company and Holo- 
BRIDGE SIDE phane Company stand ready to 
tell you more about “Refractors 
Light Distribution of a for Bridge Lighting.” 
Typical Asymmetric Re- 
fractor, looking down from 
above 


HOLOPHANE COMPANY, INC. 


New York San Francisco Chicago Milwaukee Toronto 





HOLOPHANE 


‘es—we should like you to mention THe American City 
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re the inspector should see that wire- ITeMs 
glass windows are intact and shutters in 
rood working order. As in the vertical 

pread of fire, he should inspect fire- 

ors leading from one room to another 
Continuous piles of storage boxes and 

nerchandise should be broken up with 

iberal aisle space Belt holes and pipe 
holes should be closed as tightly as Pos- 
sible 

(d) Fuire-Fighting Appliances. — Ap- 
pliances to be used as first aid equipment 
to control and extinguish a fire at the 
time it starts should be in first-class 
working condition. To be sure that this 
is the case, periodic inspections should be 
made. First, the inspector should see 
that all extinguishers are filled. The ne 
soda-acid type should have a complete = Ee — _ eh - , As the poco pees waroug” 
inspection once a vear at the time it is re ‘oors materia ard ire thres! Ss it ing, he on ee the wae On 
recharged. A label bearing the date of _™étic, closed nights, condition, clear of stoc! the card as he notes conditions ann 
charging should be attached. Casks and nares os W Re ond autometic, cond looking for a re h ‘- irds he will 
pails should be filled with water and sand __ tion, combustible mate sid become f - | , 
boxes should be amply supplied. Fire- - — ll be ol 
hose should be in its proper place. The = loors for each building, attic space great = 5 ' . ™ upon 
inspector can make yearly tests of the <a 
hose as well as all valves in the stand- 
pipe lines 


ind its 


In 


many 


RE I RO A State-wide Program of Park Publicity 


inspected are fire-escapes, ladders, stair- NDIANA has a slogan: “The State of Che ovdins 

ways, aisles, traps to the roof and the Beautiful Parks.” Officials responsible in that. No 

like. None should be obstructed, thus for this slogan would doubtless admit that got a thrill o 
preventing free exit and entrance. All it represents a working ideal as much as dates Mr. X 

ways leading to the roof should be care- “2 accomplished fact. Nevertheless, th xpert leads 

fully noted and kept clear, for this is one “uestion might be intereste dly aske d from 
of the points of vantage sought by fire- ™#®"Y_ quarters “How did it get that 

; way?” and the answer would be that the 

Indiana Association of Park Departments 

(e) Method of Making an Inspection. is largely responsible 

-A word as to the proper method of One of the outstanding activities of th 


men when called to a fire. 


making an inspection is pertinent here. Association at present is a state-wide p ) 
In dwellings and small mercantile estab-_ licity campaign for more and better play rts The rn ul of the 
lishments the inspector proceeds by go- ground and recreational facilities. Almost publicity 

ing into the basement and then up [!°rty Rewspapers in every part ol sadiana = which an 

ire carrying a series ol feature articies 

written by Robert B. Bradbury, Assistant 

Secretary of the Association, designed to 


through the building and sometimes to 
the rool, but this process 1s reversed with 
larger buildings and industrial plants. In 


arouse general public opinion in this re- 
the latter case the inspector first goes to f 


spect Mr Bradbury ’s articles are full 

human interest appe al. They visualize 
view of the risk as well as of the neigh- the service of the park to everybod 

boring buildings. He can note the height the community, giving high-light pictures 
of the parapets, roof structures and the of the happiness afforded by play-facilities 
kind of roof. When finished, he then and, conversely, the disgrace that may be- 
works down to the basement, inspecting fall the family whose boys, having nowher: 
each floor on the way. Whenever there to play, get into bad company, ind into 
is an elevator he should use it, thus con- "0uble. Or, in philosophic vein, he a awe 
serving his strength. When he has fin- ®” ®”logy between religion and the high: 


sorts of recreation. Here is a specimen o 


the roof where he can get a bird’s-eye 


ished he should discuss anv omissions and 
his method 


violations of the code with the proprie- “ph 


tor. 


mosphe ¢ 
(f) Inspection Card. —lIt will be very room where Mr. X read his eveni 
helpful to have an inspection card enu- "ow and then expounding an tlem 
merating the things to look for. Space ~ 
should be provided on the card for jot- 
ting down conditions as found. These 
cards can be made to suit the require- . 
ments of any particular city. They serve Mr.) WwW, 1. lock 
the dual purpose of helping the inspector 4,,;° sentimental about 
and of making a record for future refer- “Voice: ‘Well. I'll tel 
ence. The following items are suggested own boy. Bob 
as appropriate for a card for routine in- “Mr. X: ‘Hold it up, 
spections: down.” 


as sh sal emonproide ng a b Le 
“M X (impatiently): ‘Yes? Ye 
“Voice: ‘This is the Chief of Po 


Deen Drea 7 10 
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LIGHTING EQUIPMENT THAT BRIGHTENS THE PATH TO PROSPERITY 











S your city grows, so should your street 
7A lighting system. With this series fix- 
ture, the Hi-vo-lite, whose wet proc- 

ess porcelain body has the highest insu- 
lating value of any street fixture on the 
market, additional units may be added 
without overtaxing your existing system. 


Note the neat appearance of these fix- 
tures, there are hundreds of combinations, 
one of which will surely suit your needs. 


Complete Listing 
Write for this little booklet. Ir 
describes and lists all of the Hi- 
vo-lite combinations and gives 
the prices also — write now. 










‘Che History o 
: Street 





In 1694 Edward Heming ob- 

tained exclusive rights to 

place a light opposite every 

tenth house in London. 

Probably the first street light- 
ing contract. 
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In Canada: Canadian Line Materials, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
Albany, N. Y. Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ili. Cleveland, Ohio Dallas, Texas 
Kansas City,Mo. New York, N.Y. No. Charlotte,N.C. Oakland, Cal 


Export Department: 
Des Moines, lowa 
Portland, Ore. 














New York Ci 
Indianapolis, In 
Los Angeles, Cal. 











Asphalt Patching in Galion, 


Hot or Cold Mia 


ECAUSE of lack of funds, on ac- 
B count of weather conditions, and 
for many other reasons, cities 
often defer needed repairs until streets 
are in very bad condition. There are 
many times also when a few bad places 
will appear in an otherwise good street. 
As a fairly permanent remedy for such 
conditions, various methods of patching 
with gravel or crushed stone and a bitu- 
minous binder are in general use. This 
type of repairing possesses many advan- 
tages of economy, quick, easy applica- 
tion, and use in almost any weather. It 
can also be used on almost any type 
of paving—brick, concrete, stone or 
macadam. 

The crushed stone or gravel is very 
thoroughly mixed with the binder, which 
may be either bituminous material 
dissolved in oil which will quickly evapo- 
rate, leaving the material firm, or bitu- 
minous material heated to make it fluid, 
which becomes firm in cooling. In either 
case the binder must be thoroughly 
mixed with the gravel or stone. The 
materials may be mixed by hand, but an 
ordinary concrete mixer is often used 
with excellent results for cold patch 
work. 

One illustration shows a main crossing 
in Galion, Ohio, a town of about 10,000 
people. Traffic is very heavy on these 
streets at times and the rough condition 
shown in the picture below introduces 
a big element of danger, since it is often 
quite difficult to guide machines properly 
on such surfaces. The use of hot mix 


Compressed with Light Roller Irons Out 


Ohio 


the Bumps 

















ROLLER COMPACTING THE PATCHES TO SECURE MAXIMUM BONDING 


patching material here has changed a 
rough, dangerous street condition into a 
comparatively smooth and safe 
which will be quite lasting. 


one 


Either hot or cold patch if not prop- 
erly leveled and rolled down is likely 
to fail of being a remedy. It is import- 
ant that at the proper point of harden- 
ing it be thoroughly leveled and com- 
pressed. For this work small rollers of 
5 to 7 tons, powered by Fordson and 
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TYPICAL SECTION OF A GALION STREET BEFORE PATCHING 







































































































McCormick-Deering tractors, are very 
popular, since they are easily handled 
and can work to good advantage in nar- 
row spaces. 

To preyent the fresh material from 
sticking to the rolls, some method of 
oiling is usually used. In some cases 
this consists of smearing the rolls with 
oil occasionally, using a large brush. An- 
other practical method, however, is to 
insert rags under the scrapers on the 
rolls and keep these rags well saturated 
with oil. 

The methods of patching mentioned 
above are being used quite extensively 
on the roadways of our country as well 
as on city streets. By proper use of 
these patching methods roads may be 
maintained in usable condition, and new 
paving deferred for many years. 





See the 1928 Municipal Index 


The 34 pages of the section on 
Street and Road Construction and 
Maintenance in the new volume of 
The Municipal Index contain valu- 
able lists for reference. State High- 
way Department Engineering Per- 


sonnel is given in full and is fol- 
lowed by a list of the officials in 
charge of road work in 2,442 of the 


3,070 counties in the United States 
A very important of this sec- 
tion of the Index gives the names 
of the City Engineers in 721 cities 
of over 10,000 population in the 
United States, and paving statistics 
for 402 of these cities. 


part 
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TANK UP! 


SCHOFIELD’S EXPERIENCE 


AGED IN GEORGIA 
FOR 


75 YEARS 


| 
_|SIX SHOPS IN ONE 
| 











Pattern Forge 

Foundry Plate 

Machine Sheet Iron 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Water Tanks Engines 


| | Vegetable Oil “ Boilers 
Mineral Oil “ Boats & Dredges 
Kerosene “ Rotary Dryers 





Gasoline ” Steel Buildings 
Benzol ” Special Machinery 
Creosote . Meter Boxes 

Acid as Curb Boxes 

Seed & Grain “ Manhole Rings 
Molasses * Manhole Covers 
Standpipes Municipal Castings 











RECENT ORDERS SHIPPED INTO 
TWENTY-FIVE STATES AND EIGHT 

















ee a eae eee FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
500,000 Gallon Capacity Tank 54’ Diameter—35’ From Bottom to Top of 
Shell-Elevated 115° Above Foundation on 12 Latticed Channel Columns. 


J. S. SCHOFIELD’s SONS Co. 


Founded 1852 


Tampa, Fla., Office MACON, GA. Atlanta, Ga., Office 


310 Krause Bldg. 1503 Candler Bldg. 
(ENGINEERING ADVICE GIVEN ON REQUEST) 
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Mention Tue American Crty—it helps. 
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THE MONTH IN PUBLIC HEALTH 


Conducted by JAMES A. TOBEY, DR. P. H. 














“ POR IEE [el 





has 
3356 


Federal Health Correlation introduced a 
To most notable event in public 
health the past month 
from a somewhat unusual 
This episode did not occur within the pre- 
cincts of a city or health depart- 
ment, nor within the domain of 
the health demonstrations; it did not take 

place in the seclusion of the labor- 

nor within the 
university 
noteworthy 


companion 
The bill has the indorsement of 
the American Public Health Association 
the American Medical Association, the 
Conference of State Health 
Chamber of Commerce of 
and other bodies It 


Senate if 


measure 
during has 
come source 
Officers 


the Unit 


will pass the 


state 
one of States. 


sanitarians, city officials, 





cloistered 

Instead, 
incident in 
public health progress during re- 
cent times was contributed by the 
Congress of the United States. 

On March 7, 1928, the House of 
Representatives passed the well- 
known Parker Bill, H. R. 11026, 
ifter some two hours’ debate but 
without a record vote 
the coordination of 
health activities is of 


itory, 
m «9 A NEW FEATURE 

Beginning with the present issue, THe AMER 
ICAN City will present a new feature entitled 
“The Month in Public Health” This depart- 


ment will consist of a monthly remew of impor 


most 


tant matters pertaining to public health ad- 
ministration. and other public health material 
likely to be of part cular interest to ou ead 
The “Month in Public Health” will be 
ducted by Dr. James A. Tobey, of New York 
Dr. Tobey is a graduate in Public Health of the 
Vassachusetts Institute 


received his bachelor’s 


This meas- 
Fed- 
signifi- 
because it 


ure for 
eral 
cance not only pro- 
vides for certain improvements in 
the organization and functions of he 
the United States Public Health 
Se rvice, but on account of its far- a 
reaching importance to 
vitality in general 

As adopted by the House, thi 
Parker Bill authorizes the Sur- 
geon General of the Public Health 
Service to detail trained personnel, 


medical or scientific, to other bu- 


of Technology, whe re 
degree in 1916 and his 
n Public Health in 1927. He 
of the Bar of the 
and the author of 
standard textbooks, “Public Health Law” 
“The National Gove rnment and Public Health 4 
Dr. Tobey has served as a city and state health 
New Jersey and has been connected 
with the Federal Gon He was formerly 


doctorate 


is also 
aw graduate. a member 


national District of 


Columbia. the 


and 


official i] 
ervime nt. 


Secretary of 


reaus of the National Government 
upon the request of the heads of 
such establishments. Since there 
are among the one hundred or so 
administrative units of the Gov- 
ernment about forty bureaus which 


the Nat onal He alth Coun i, 
at present 1s Director of Health Service of the | 
Borden Company of New York. it rves no 

Dr. Tobey contributed a number of According to Healt 
articles to THe AMERICAN City in the past and xcellent weekly bulls 


anda 


of the 


inimportance 


citizens 


mention or 
has 


for several years has been an associate editoi 


are concerned directly or indirectly 
with some phase of public health, 
this is an important opportunity 
for cooperative effort. o 
detail 


is 





the “American Journal of Public Health.” 
lecture rom public health at several in é 


ties. nif celine 3 the 


% in of the New York State D 
) t March 5 
iblic health progress 
has marked by 
death-rate from 
1927 (the 


th, tor 1928 


He 


been 








The bill also permits the 

of Public Health Service person- 

nel to educational and other institutions, 
and the reception of scientists at the 
laboratories of the Service. In addition, 
increase in the of the Hygienic 
Laboratory is provided, a Nurse Corps is 
created, and the 

other non-medical 
vice are given a comparable to 
that of the medical 
ficers. A national advisory health com- 
mittee, made up ol representatives of the 
public health established, 
and there are features in 
the bill. 

This significant piece of public health 
legislation, the most important to come 
before Congress during recent years, must 
be passed by the Senate and signed by the 
President before it law. The 
President is likely to sign it, as he has 
expressed interest in the proposition. The 
bill is now before the Senate, where 
Senator Wesley L. Jones, of Washington, 


scope 


and 


Ser- 


sanitary engineers 


scientists of the 
status 


commissioned of- 


profe ssion, 18 


various other 


becomes a 


uct 
workers, and the public generally make this 
known to their chosen representatives that 28,000 luals who would | 


they this bill adopted. died during 1927 if the 1917 
; f s number, 6.000 

The Value of Health Officers t] none ‘chide 
Rp gotta owes much of its re- ; ' disease have decreased 75 
cent progress to the efforts of healt! nt in the n vears. d vely ti 


there are now 


want rate of 


the middle of the nine- 

the reduction in death- 

incidence of preventable Disease Due to Bad Housing 

the increase in the Y the t erence of 34,000 
provement in the B fro he rs nt of 

have plv- ro A na t 

health off 


have been guid 


officials 
teenth 
rates 


mince 
century 
and =the 
dise ises is Wwe ll as 


health-rate 


physical welfare of 


ind the m 
reople ms 
oted upon the eff of 


*} 
local 


by the 


ind state, who 


rccomplishments ol 
inspired by the leadersh 
tarians, such as Sedgwick gs, ( 
Vaughan, Wel h Trude ind 
This idea, expressed somewhat diff 
ently, is brought out in 
in the Journal 
with which is now combined the 


hap 


others 


i lengthy editorial 
of Public Health, 
Natu 


Ame 


ican 
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4-cylinder 120-s. h.p. 
Bethlehem Type S 
Diesel Engine 


oon 
ge 

1.98 
142 
autl 
talit 
in ¢ 
crov 
livil 
am] 


otl 


experience in designing and _ building ag 






internal combustion engines. 7 
The building of the engine is carried fo 

out completely in every detail from start 
to finish by Bethlehem Steel Company. 7 
The ore is mined in Bethlehem’s mines, - 
it is smelted, alloyed, converted into m 
steel, and the castings, forgings and other hi 
parts for the engine are made in Beth- ju 
lehem’s plant; and finally the engine is a 
assembled and tested in Bethlehem’s at 
own Diesel engine department. o 
View of a Portion of Bethlehem’s ct 
cenieiner aati thes The fact that the engine is a product u 
HE Bethlehem Diesel Engine is of one organization is the customer’s - 
built entirely within the Bethlehem — best assurance of the highest quality in t 
organization. workmanship and material. , 
In the design, Bethlehem’s engineers Bethlehem engineers are always glad 
have made the best use of a store of to aid in the solution of your power ; 
knowledge gained through years of problems. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, General Offices: BETHLEHEM, PA. 
District Offices: 


New York Boston Philadelphia Baltimore Washington Atlanta Pittsburgh Buffalo 
Cleveland Cincinnati Detroit Chicago St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Portland 


Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation, 25 Broadway, New York City, Sole Exporter of Our Commercial Products 


BETHLEHEM 


De you mention Taz Amezaican Crry when writing? Please do. 
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s more prevalent in small, crowded slums 
han in more commodious quarters. 
During the 14 years from 1910 to 1924 
was found that 4,004 cases per 10,000 
population, or an average of 286 per an- 
num, occurred among families in a partic- 
lar district who lived in one-room houses 
or apartments. For families living in two 
rooms, the figures were 3,304, or an aver- 
age of 236 per annum, while among fami- 
lies having three rooms there were only 
1,988 tuberculosis cases, or an average of 
142 per year per 10,000 population. The 
author also points out that infant mor- 
tality has been found to be much greater 
in congested districts where there is over- 
crowding in houses than in sections where 
living conditions are more modern and 
ample in their accommodations. 


CITY for APRIL 
While overcrowding and bad housing 
are unquestionably deleterious to health 
it should be stated, in commenting upon 
this article, that there are many other 
factors which enter into the tuberculosis 
and infant mortality rates. In New York 
City, for instance, it has been found that 
education of the mother, improvement in 
economic conditions, and improvement in 
milk supplies haves the most po- 
tent factors in reducing infant mortality 
The abolition of the slum is, however, an 
achievement greatly to be desired. 


The Standard Milk Ordinance 

NINCE 1922 the United States Public 
Health Service has been developing 

local standards for the control of milk 


been 


& 


As a result of this endeavor, a standard 


1928 
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milk ordinance has been devised and has 
now been adopted in whole or in part in 
nearly 200 communities in 14 or more 
States 

This standard ordinance was most care- 
fully considered on March 8 and 9, 1928, 
by a committee of the International As- 
sociation of Dairy and Milk Inspectors, of 
which the writer was a member. Although 
convinced that fundamental standards can 
be formulated for the control of milk, 
and believing that groups of states shouid 
get together and prepare uniform pro- 
visions on this subject, this committee 
adopted a tentative report to the effect 
that it is not feasible to attempt to draft 
a specific ordinance, couched in definite 
phraseology, which will be applicable to all 
parts of the country 


Blanket Insurance for Municipalities Covering 
Street Accidents and Property Damage 


OW are New York State cities 
H and first-class villages protected 

against liability for street and 
other accidents and for property dam- 
age? The use of blanket insurance poli- 
cies for this purpose has been the sub- 
ject of a questionnaire recently reported 
on by the State Bureau of Municipal In- 
formation. 

Two cities and one village reported 
having a blanket insurance policy cov- 
ering street and other accidents. These 
were Batavia, New Rochelle, and Ken- 
more. 


The city of Batavia has two public 
ability policies covering personal in- 
juries but not property damage. One is 
a manufacturers’ and contractors’ form 
covering the city’s operation of its plants, 
streets, sewer work, etc.; the other is an 
owners’, landlords’ and tenants’ form 
covering maintenance of public build- 
ings, parks, streets, sidewalks, etc. The 
former does not cover the fire and po- 
lice departments, as it has been held 
that a municipality is not liable to the 
public for accidents caused by firemen 
or police in the performance of their 
duty or by fire or police apparatus. Un- 
der the latter policy, the fire stations and 
police stations are covered. The limits 
of these policies are $10,000 and $25,- 
000. 

New Rochelle has in force a munici- 
pal public accident liability policy in- 
demnifying the insured for damages on 
account of bodily injuries resulting from 
accidents on the public streets and on 
sidewalks or other ways adjacent there- 
to. This is limited to $10,000 for bodily 
injuries or death of one person, and 
$20,000 for injuries or death of more 
than one person. 


The village of Kenmore carries insur- 
ance covering all public buildings, in- 
cluding sidewalks. The amount is for 
$10,000. The premium is $762.52. The 


village says: “Our experience has been 
that it is best to carry the insurance, 
but the Board recently set aside a fund 
of $3,000 as a start toward the village 
carrying its own insurance, adding to it 
from time to time until it reaches, say 
$25,000, when from past experience we 
feel we will be able to meet claims. The 
Board, however, has not agreed abso- 
lutely on this, and we no doubt will be 
carrying our insurance as at present for 
some time.” 

Replies to this questionnaire also in- 
dicate the various kinds of liability in- 
surance carried. These cover workmen’s 
compensation, public liability and prop- 
erty damage, especially insurance on city 
automobiles, trucks and other motor 
apparatus. In some cases each vehicle 
has a separate insurance, and in other 
cases a fleet insurance policy is carried. 
Various kinds of insurance carried by the 
municipalities are reported as follows: 


Beacon.—"‘The city carries its 


tion insurance.” 


CorTLann.—"‘Insurance carried jointly with 
county of Cortland and handled by County Treas- 
urer, Cortland, N. Y.” 


own compensa- 


E.mrmsa.—‘Elmira has no insurance covering ac- 
cidents on the streets or sidewalks. But we do 
have insurance on all our city trucks that may 
get into any accident. 


Irnaca.—“Ithaca carries only such insurance 4s 
may create liability by the operation of road ma- 
chinery of every description, including trucks, 
automobiles, etc., and the private cars of city 
employees when operated for city business. The 
limit specified is $10,000 and $20,000. The cover- 
age for vehicles, ete., is in fleet blanket form and 
automatically covers and applies under any changes 
that may be made in the outfit.” 


Lone Beacu.—"‘We have a public liability and 
property damage policy covering the automobiles 
used in the city employ.” 


Nuacara Fauts.—“The city carries liability and 
property damage insurance on all motor-driven 
apparatus owned by the city except the fire ap- 
paratus and police patrol. Each policy covers a 
specific apparatus and no blanket policies are car- 
ried. ” 

Norawicu.—"’The only insurance except fire insur- 
ance is compensation, boiler, and a policy cover- 
ering all the members of the volunteer fire depart- 
ment. The latter went into operation January 1, 


and the 
ance at 


premium 
fires.”” 


is based on the average attend- 


= In most 
individual policies made out by 
asking permission to erect 


OLEAN 
ered by 


eases, our liabilities are cov- 
parties 
electric signs and gaso- 


line stations.” 


ONEONTA Policies are carried for liability for 
the Fire Chief's ear and ambulance and for prop- 


erty damage for police car.” 


Os weco We carry public liability insurance for 
our own work only, for $10,000.” 


SHERRI Workmen’s compensation and pub- 
lie liability insurance based on our payroll is car 
ried and is all the 
present.” 


insurance we find necessary at 


Syracuse.—““The insurance policy of Syracuse 
covering .all city-owned automobiles and trucks 
amount: public liability, $10,000 to $20,000; prop 
erty damage, $2,000; im force since April, 
and shows a saving to the city.’’ 


1927, 


Wartertown.—‘‘Watertown carries 
ance $10,000 and $20,000 liability and $2,000 prop- 
erty damage. This insurance covers all automo- 
biles, trucks, and motorcycles owned by 
Our experience has that this 
very satisfactory.” 


blanket insur 


the city 


been insurance is 


Hastincs-on-Hupvson.—'‘We have a blanket pol- 
icy covering gasoline tanks and pumps and over 
head signs. This indemnifies the to the 
amount of $20,000-$40,000. 

“The employees of the village are covered by 
compensation policy. This policy has been in force 
for several years and no claim has been 
made.” 


village 


ever 


MAMARONECK 
bility 
for liability, 
$5,000 limits, 


““Mamaroneck carries blanket lia- 
insurance on all its fire covering 
$20/200,000 limits, property damage 
and fire and theft.’ 


Mepina.—‘The village is a self-insurer or in 
other words is assuming its own liability Liabil 
ty insurance has with com- 
pany to cover particular work 


apparatus, 


been secured some 


SoLvay 
with a 
pensation, 


—‘‘We cover the entire village employees 
Traveler's policy as to workmen's com- 
but the damage and liability 


the 


property 


are individual policies on is vehicles 


There is a feeling among the officials that the vil- 


lage should carry its own insurance. Our insur- 
ance costs us $4,000 a year, and the amounts re 
ceived in return that most of 
this would ha lack of a bet 
ter term.” 


in the past 


profit’ 


prove 
e been for 


Vater Sreeam Contractors’ public 
covering the incinerator and 
covering those persons not emplo 
may receive injuries caused by the 

the Village. This includes the Police 
and excludes any coverage for which 
be made through any unlawful assault by a po 
liceman or employee. Workmen's 
insurance and, of course, auto 
through the proper 


liability, 
garages, and 
yed by us, who 


plant 
employees of 
Department 


a claim may 


compensation 
policies 


novbuile 


forms.” 
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15-M.G.D. Geared Steam Turbine Driven Centrifugal Pumping Unit 
furnished the Indianapolis Water Company 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS OR PUMPING ENGINES : 


Both types built in the same substantial way. The 
illustration shows an Allis-Chalmers pumping 
engine and an Allis-Chalmers geared steam tur- ~ 


bine driven centrifugal pumping unit in the same 
station. This is an example of the confidence 
users can place in Allis-Chalmers pumping equip- 
ment based on our long experience in furnishing 
economical and reliable pumps for city or other 
service. 























Yes—we should like you to mention Taz Ameaican City. 
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THE CITY’S LEGAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


Conducted by A. L. H. STREET, Attorney at Law 
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ity Was Liable for Its Water Depart- 
ment’s Negligent Execution of an 
Order to Cut Off Water-Supply 





fo enable installation of a sprinkler 

tem, a warehouse company requested 

Richmond, -Va., water department to 

porarily cut off water-supply to the 

lding. The order was negligently exe- 

{| by an employee of the department 

ning the valve on a dead pipe line, 

d of the proper valve. As a result, 

he s osedly empty pipe was cut, 

lding was flooded, entailing dam- 

geregating many thousands ol dol- 

| m ] ling igment against the city 

Supre ( of Appeals for Vir- 

1 (City of Riel s. Virginia 

\\ i se Corpo n, 138 S. E 

on 0 water department 

ose of supplying water for 

( rcial purposes is a 

prietary right, and for negli- 

operation a municipality is 

ble in like manner as a private individ- 

The fact that the water is also used 

! extinguishment of fires does not 
nge the result 

No one could cut off the water from 

city mains except the city or thos 

thorized by it. The city knew, or ought 

have known, the location of its pipes.” 


Railway Station Property was Assessable 
for the Cost of Street Widening 

Che St. Paul Union Depot Co. appealed 
the { 
igainst its railway station property for the 


Irom confirmation of an assessment 


widening of a street in front of it. Affirm- 
ing the assessment, the Minnesota Su- 
preme Court said, in the case of Widen- 
ing East Fourth Street in City of St. 
Paul, 216 N. W. 607 

The purpose in widening the street 


the 


congestion 


was to mnprove ipproach to the depot, 
of trafhe in front 


1 better ‘setting.’ 


to lessen the 


of the depot and give it 


It may be true, as claimed by appellant, 
that the improvement will not increase 
the number of passengers who will use 
the depot. nor the business or earnings of 
the company, but it does not necessarily 
follow from the fact that the revenues 
from the property are not augmented that 
the property is not benefited. If the im- 


provement makes access to the depot more 
makes the 


desirable, it 


convenient, or property more 


\ tluable or has received a 


beneht 


Anti-Mask Ordinance Upheld by 
Kentucky Court 

In the case of City of Pineville vs. Mar- 
shall, 299 S. W. 1072, the Kentucky Court 
Appeals sustained the validity of an 
ordinance reading as follows: 

“That it shall be unlawful 
for any person or group of persons to ap- 
pear upon of the 


ol 


henceforth 


or travel any streets, 


city of Pine- 


r other dis- 


alleys or public ways of the 
ville 


Luise 


sks 
the 


ring Sami 


Ky wearing 


so as to conceal identity of the 


person or persons 


SO We 


ind iny person who shall in violation 
hereof so mask or conceal his identity on 
ny of the streets it ways or alleys 
of the said city hall be deemed a dis- 
order! erson and shall be forthwith ar- 
rested. Upon a conviction of a violation 
hereof, he or they shall be fined in 
sum not ¢ ling $15 for « iffens 
The Court said, in part 
Masked | nfest t bhie higl 
s and ! elers, banks, an 
S es deter 
inishme y concealing their ident 
I ry ol i to go disg 1 
| str tv or OWT ! 
nocent na ll easy vic- 
Ss ! 1d 1clous and 
office s to afford pro- 
tection, unless rime is committed in 
their pres é ender then seized 
Clear! lisg shield and protec- 
on to th un nd, in the absence 
of a regulatory measure, innocently con- 
ducted masked parties ind parades, as well 
s masked individ traveling upon the 
streets, afford encouragement to the vicious 
ind criminal, and in this way promot 
crime and disorder, and tend to endanger 
the safety, and disturb the peace, of the 
community, and are therefore a vroper 
subject for police regulation. And as the 
ordinance is not violative of any consti- 
tutional provision, it follows that the 
lower court erred in holding it invalid 


A City Can Regulate the Location 
of Taxicab Stands 


The city of Springfield, Mass., 
ordinance 


1 


stands 


idopte 


designating taxicab 
on its public streets and forbidding such 
vehicles to other s} than li- 
censed. The validity of this ordinance was 
upheld by the Massachusetts Supreme Ju- 
dicial Court in the ¢ 

Rice, 158 N. E 
“The rule in the ec 
quired taxicabs, 


an 


occuy y 


ices 


of Commonwealth 
The 


it bar, which re- 


ise 


vs 797 Court said 


iM 
ind vehicles used for the 


carriage of persons and things for hire, to 


make ol ft 


control ol pubhie 


) stands. tends to the 


traffie, 


uSé ixical 


prot cts 


NerTrsons 
person 


from annoying solicitation, prevents con- 


fusion, disorder and danger in the streets 


and 


reasonable regulation , 
The regulation establishing public stands 


being a reasonable and necessary one in 
the administration of public safety, it is 
obvious that a further by-law or ordinance 
was required to make the observance of 
the regulation reasonably possible throug! 
the exclusion of all other vehicles fror 
the reserved space No right of any citi- 
zen is impaired by an ordinance which 


prohibits the parking of vehicles at a place 


in a publie street or highw LV where Suci 


person has no legal title to the land ovcu- 


pied bv the street or highway 


ind has no 
sement 


with 


interest in such greater than 
of travel 
all citizens 


in ¢ 


which is held in common 


House Mover Held Liable for Damage 
in Cutting Shade Trees Alongside Street 
A house mover wv held to bi e to 


plaint rad g ng wo le 
es ling t sidewalk | 
, 
in Bing I ( Wi 
B l., 225 N. Y. Su 156. The 
S ( Bro ( vy de- 
} r 
l ) 
) s 
1 | 


| } ’ 
chise I T 
necess ! | 3 
bilty to ( g j I 
} J 
Ol tne 3 yu g 
on Of a put VI rl d 
i develo; t ( . 
the ses and ! es i which , 
nded and ded 
A private individual is entitled ot oO 
the reasonable and proper use of the high- 
the destruction o Pes 
street by a private individual 
be s an unreasonable 





ind improper use of the highway; 


the city has no wer to authorize the 


destruction of the trees for the benefit of 
i private nd n the furtherance of 
nis private Dusiness enterprises, and 

such trees can only be removed or de- 
stroved when necessar ior the improve- 
ment of the stree r for the benefit of 
the public in rrving out bhi r- 
Dose 


Where Physician Acted:Under Orders 
from Town Board of Health in Giving 

Treatment for Rabies, Town is Liable 
for His Bill for Services 





When a boy vas bitten by a dog hav- 
ing rabies, the cl in of the towr yard 
( health ! I 1K 
int I ( I d 

nda treat nd c 

ur oO Holding tl 
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YOouR tt with 
COPPER and BRASS PIPE 


— Copper or Brass is used for water service pipe, 
municipalities and property owners are not confronted 
with the expense and inconvenience of tearing up their 
streets, lawns and pavements. For Copper and Brass are the 
best pipe made. They CANNOT RUST and therefore will 
not leak or burst. Copper or Brass pipe gives satisfactory 
service for a lifetime. 

It is true that Copper or Brass costs slightly more than the 
best grade of corrodible metal. But after a few years of 
service they prove much cheaper because they do not require 
costly replacements. 

Corrodible water service pipe soon rusts. Then it either 
Our Technical Department becomes choked up or bursts. Expensive repairs follow. 
will gladly co-operate with Streets and lawns are torn up to make replacements. 

One substantial repair bill, made necessary by corroded 
pipe, means a greater total outlay than your investment in 
rustproof Copper or Brass pipe. 


COPPER & BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway, New York 





you on water service pipe. 


There is no cost or obligation. 








Mention Taz Amenican Crry—it helps. 
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the terms of his employment as town phy- 
sician to the board of health, and further 
assuming that such services were reason- 
ably required by the board of health in 
making the provisions required by law 
for persons infected with a disease dan- 
gerous to the public health, the town was 
obligated to pay to the plaintiff the rea- 
sonable value of the services rendered at 
the request or at the direction of the 
board of health, and had a remedy over 
against the defendant if they were able 


” 


to pay. 


An Ordinance for a Sewage Treatment 
Plant Was Void for Indefiniteness 
in Description 

A village ordinance for the construction 
of a sewage treatment plant was annulled 
by the Illinois Supreme Court in the case 
of Village of Lena vs. Kable, et al., 158 
N. E. 409, as being so indefinite as to per- 
mit substitution of a plant different from 
that specified. The Court laid down these 
general rules: 

“The ordinance must describe the con- 
templated improvement and its compo- 
nent parts with certainty. It is not 
necessary, however, to set forth in minute 
detail every particular of the improvement 
and every circumstance of the work, since 
some discretion concerning details must 
necessarily be left to the board of local 
improvements. An ordinance for 
the construction of a local improvement 
may make a certain product, substance, or 
compound the standard of quality and 
fitness, and require that only material 
equal to it in all respects shall be used. 
‘ This discretion, however, may 
only be exercised to permit the substitu- 
tion of a particular substance or ingredient 
which meets the standard prescribed, but 
it is not broad enough to allow the con- 
struction of a substantial part of the im- 
provement in a manner and of materials 
essentially different from the specifications 
of the ordinance.” 


Expenditure of Municipal Funds for 
Publicity for a Proposed Bond Issue 
Must Be Expressly Authorized 

The authorities of a city are not justi- 
fied in spending money for publicity fur- 
thering a proposed bond issue—not even 
to correct misinformation broadcast by 
opponents of the issue—unless some stat- 
ute or charter provision sanctions the ex- 
penditure, holds the California Supreme 
Court in the case of Mines vs. Del Valle, 
257 Pac. 530. 

The Court affirmed a judgment requir- 
ing defendant officials of the city of Los 
Angeles to account for money spent in 
publicity for a proposed issue of $35,000,- 
000 electric light plant bonds, saying, in 
the course of an extended opinion: 

“It must be conceded that the electors 
of said city opposing said bond issue had 
an equal right to and interest in the funds 

as those who favored said bonds. 
To use said public funds to advocate the 
adoption of a proposition which was op- 
posed by a large nuniber of said electors, 
would be manifestly unfair and unjust to 
the rights of said last-named electors. 
and the action of the board of public ser- 
vice commissioners in so doing cannot be 


sustained, unless the power to do so is 
given to said board in clear and unmis- 
takable language.” 

The Court finds that the defendant offi- 
cials acted in good faith in a desire to 
serve the public good, but that would not 
excuse an unauthorized expenditure of 
public funds. 


Leaving a Pipe Exposed Above a Street 
Surface Held to Be Negligence on 
the Part of the City 

A dweller in Rome, Ga., tripped over a 
pipe one inch in diameter that had been 
left for several days extending along the 
center of a street about one or two inches 
above the surface. In affirming an award 
of damages in her favor against the city 
(City of Rome vs. Phillips, 139 S. E. 828) 
the Georgia Court of Appeals held that 
recovery was not debarred because the in- 
jured woman ran across the street in the 
middle of a block, and because she pre- 
viously knew of the existence of the pipe, 
it appearing that she rushed across the 
street in response to her mother’s cry for 
aid. 


An Ordinance Against Sunday Amuse- 
ments Need Not Cover All Exhibitions 

An ordinance of the city of York, Pa., 
forbids Sunday opening of motion pic- 
ture shows, amusement parks and other 
specified exhibitions of similar nature. Up- 
holding the validity of this ordinance 
against objection that it failed to prohibit 
all amusements on Sunday, the Court of 
Common Pleas for York County said in 
the case of Bothwell vs. City of York, 18 
Pa. Mun. Law Rep. 167: 

“The ordinance is directed against pub- 
lic exhibitions for pay, held on Sunday, 
having for their purpose amusement and 
enjoyment of a worldly nature, and all 
those who desire to conduct such exhibi- 
tions, or who would attempt to conduct 
such exhibitions are controlled alike by 
this classification. We see no reason to 
believe that this classification is arbitrary, 
but feel it is uniform within the class it 
attempts to regulate. The purpose of the 
act is to secure a better observance of 
Sunday, by the elimination of the pursuit 
of worldly pleasure and amusement in the 
class of exhibitions enumerated and which, 
it allowed, would interfere with the pro- 
per observance of that day. The exhibi- 
tions given for religious, educational or 
charitable purposes are eminently a pro- 
per exception, because of the affiliation of 
exhibitions for such purposes with the pro- 
per observance of Sunday. These excep- 
tions therefore would seem to be no basis 
for a charge of discrimination against this 
ordinance.” 


Assessment for Street Paving Against 
Street-Railway Property Without 
Regard to Benefits Held to Be Void 

A statute specially applicable to the city 
of North Adams, Mass., provided that a 
street-railway company should be assessed 
for the whole expense of grading and pav- 
ing the portion of a street occupied by 
its tracks and a space of eighteen inches 
on either side of them; the statute being 
one dealing with the paving of streets and 
providing for the assessment of part of 
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the cost against abutting property. 

This law was declared to be void in an 
opinion handed down by the Massachu- 
setts Supreme Judicial Court in the case 
of Croft vs. Board of Assessors, 158 N. E. 
561, because it left out of consideration 
the amount of benefit conferred upon the 
street-railway company by the improve- 
ment. The Court remarked: 

“The assessment here is manifestly not 
intended as an excise tax. It is an exac- 
tion toward the expense of a public im- 
provement, and must be limited by the 
benefit conferred upon the property sub- 
jected to it.” 


Chinese Pupils Held Properly Excluded 
from Schools Set Apart for 
White Children 

There is nothing in the Federal Consti- 
tution or the treaty between the United 
States and China to forbid exclusion of 
Chinese children from schools set apart 
for white children, where equal school fa- 
cilities are provided in separate schools 
provided for the colored races, holds the 
Mississippi Supreme Court in the case of 
Bond vs. Tij Fung, 114 So. 332. 

The Court reaffirms a decision to the 
effect. that Chinese children are entitled to 
the benefits of the public schools for the 
colored, and holds that such pupils can- 
not force themselves into schools set 
apart for the white population, “because 
of some fancied disability of the teachers, 
or some fancied inequality in the conduct 
of the schools.” 


City Cannot Impose Imprisonment for 
Violation of Ordinances Unless 
Expressly Empowered 

“Unless the power is expressly conferred, 
a municipal corporation cannot inflict the 
penalty of imprisonment upon an offender 
for a violation of an ordinance,” declared 
the Montana Supreme Court in the case 
of City of Bozeman vs. Merrell, 261 Pa- 
cific Reporter, 876. 


Ordinance Restricting Character of 
Signs That May Overhang Sidewalks 
is Upheld in Arkansas 

The power of the city of Little Rock 
to ordain that no signs shall be suspended 
from buildings in the business section, ex- 
zepting electric signs of all-steel, skeleton- 
ized construction, weighing not more than 
400 pounds, was sustained by the Arkan- 
sas Supreme Court in the case of Berkau 
vs. City of Little Rock, 298 8. W. 514. 

The regulation was unsuccessfully at- 
tacked as creating a monopoly in favor of 
certain sign manufacturers. The Court 
says that it is sustainable as promoting 
the public safety by eliminating wooden, 
cloth and other signs regarded as danger- 
ous 

Although it is difficult to understand 
just why a sign must be an electric one 
in order to be safe, almost any court 
would probably uphold an ordinance of 
this character on the independent ground 
that a sign is an encroachment upon a 
public street and that it is within the 
power of the authorities in control of the 
street to impose conditions upon which 
the privilege of maintaining a sign in a 
street may be enjoyed. 
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WATER 


WITH 


UNFAILING 
PRESSURE 


A working water supply is efficient only 
so long as the means of pressure behind 


it is sure and economical. 


It is for this reason that the elevated 


steel tank is the accepted method of 


combining water storage and _ pressure. 


Through nature’s gravity agent the 


elevated steel tank provides an unfail- 


ing, low-cost pressure ample to meet the 


emergency as well as the regular demand. 
P. 1. W. engineers will gladly submit 
helpful specifications and suggestions on 
an elevated steel tank to meet your exact 
needs. 


Sizes from 5,000 gallons up to 2,000,000 


gallons. 


STEEL PLATE CONSTRUCTION] 





/ ] i Produ is mn ‘lude 


“Fluid Fusion” Welded Stills 

“Fluid Fusion™” Welded Steel Pipe 

“Fluid Fusion” Welded Boxes, Bins and 
Kettles 

Tanks up to 120,000 barrels capacity 

“Pennsylvania” Tank Cars 

Process Industry Equipment 

Oil Refining Equipment 

Elevated Steel Tanks 

Penstocks 

Standpipes 

Annealing Boxes 

Galvanizing Kettles 

Smokestacks 

Agitators 

Blast Furnace Equipment 

General Light and Heavy Steel Plate 
Construction 

P. Il. W. Steel Shipping Barrels 
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SHARON, PA 
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MUNICIPAL ACCOUNTING AND FINANCE 


Conducted by FRANCIS OAKEY, C.P.A. 
Member of the Firm of Searle, Oakey & Miller, New York 
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The Relation of the Accounting 
System to the Budget 


DMINISTRATION of the budget 


consists olf two main 

namely, first, the preparation of 
complete program of expenditure and 
nnancing ; execution ol 


ipproved program as evidenced and 


pre WCSSCS 


second, the 
de definite by act of the legislative 
wi\ 

In order to perform these two proc- 
esses intelligently, complete and accu- 
rate information must be produced and 
made instantly available reflecting the 
financial condition of the citv, and the 
and this in- 
conveyed to the ad- 
ministrative and fiseal officers and to the 
legislative body promptly, so that action 
can be taken when action is needed. The 
instrument by which the required in- 
formation is produced is an accounting 
svstem designed in accordance with mod- 
ern standards. In fact, without such a 
effective administration of the 
budget is impossible 


results of its operations ; 


rmation must be 


system 


The Accounting System as a Means of 

Preparing the Financial Program 

The preparation of a series of expen- 
diture estimates used to be in many 
cases, and still is in some, the nearest ap- 
proach made to the preparation of a 
financial program. But a series of such 
estimates is not a financial program; it 
is nothing more than an expedient for 
obtaining ill-considered appropriations so 
that the operations of the city may be 
carried on in some fashion. A financial 
program for a city must include not only 
estimates of expenditures but also esti- 
mates of the means by which it is pro- 
posed to finance the expenditures. The 
estimates of expenditures must be justi- 
fied by a well-planned program of work 
te be done, expressed in terms of the 
amount and cost of labor, supplies and 
material. required to do the work; and 
these estimated costs must be based 
upon the results obtained in the recent 
experience of the preceding fiscal period. 
Moreover, these estimates of expendi- 
tures must be expressed in standard 
terminology and arranged in accordance 
with adopted standards of classification, 
in order that there may be a common 
understanding between those who esti- 
mate and those who approve or disap- 
prove. Finally, the estimates of expendi- 


tures must be coordinated with and 
inced against estimates of the m«e 
proposed for financing them 

In order to produce such estimat: 
with sound dgment and to pres 
them in such form as to justify them in 
the eyes of the legislative body, a sys 
tem of accounting is necessary which 
produces ecuratel ind complet 
statements ot expenditures 
ance with standard Classincation as 
LOWS 

First, the prim classification n 
be aecording to the departments 
reaus, divisions, boards and commiss 


ol the eitv government 


eecond, the expend tures ol each uit 


artment or other subdivision of the 


Pp 
government must be classified according 
to functions or activities 

Third, the expenditures of each fun 
tion or activity must be sub-classified ac 


cording to character that is, Aa distine 
tion must be made between (a) expenses 
of administration, operation and main- 
tenance and (b) capital outlays for id- 
ditions to buildings and equipment 

Fourth, the expenditures for the ad 
ministration, operation and maintenancs 
and for the capital outlays for each 
activity must be sub-classified according 
to objects 

The estimates of the means of financ- 
ing should include, first, an estimate ol 
the surplus of all expendable funds 
second, estimates of the revenues to be 
collected; and, third, the amounts which 
if Is proposed to borrow 

In order to make an intelligent esti 
mate of the surplus, accurate and com- 
plete accounts of expenditures and of 
revenues are essential. From such ac- 
counts the actual surplus resulting from 
the operations so far completed is first 
determined and to this figure are 4] 
plied estimates of the expenditures to be 
made and the revenues to be collected 
during the remainder of the fiseal period 
These latter estimates cannot be intelli 
gently made unless accurate and con 
plete accounts ol expenditures and reve 
nues are available 

The estimate of revenues to be col- 
lected during the future 
must also be based upon accurate reve- 


fiscal period 


nue accounts kept in complete deta! 


The Accounting System as an Instru- 


ment of Effective Execution of 


the Financial Program 


After the pi exper 

T f 
nad ¢ ‘ g 

; 

| ) 

In ‘ 

( 

ceurate 1 ( ( 

prog 
ress ( x { | 

rm 
f T 
1 _ Tir 

The ” ne e1 

ipparen eT vive 
t various ( eh I ‘ ( 
orme { a ~ ( ee executi 
of the finan ram. There mus 
re 1 constan ( I ver ¢€ end re 
Expenditurs cl res ( 
expenditure of appropriations or which 
ire not within the scope ind purpose 
of appropriations must be prevented. If 


through changed conditions the full ex 


penditure of ppropriation is not jus 
t fied, then the total amount to be spent 
must be corre spond ngly reduced. If the 


fund 


ted 
ve, then such trans- 


power to make transfers from one 


or appropriation to another is delega 


by law to the execut 
justified in the light of 


intormation betore the ire 


lers must b¢ 
exact made 
ections revenues 
Lo ¢ xpet tations steps 


must be taken to reduce expenditures in 
vossible deficit. Such 
made intelligently 

detailed , 


program in 


order to avoid a ] 


reductions cannot | 


without complet review of! 


the expenditure relation to 
the expenditures already made, so that 


in the revision of the program essential 


services may be maintained Aas neariy as 
possible in a state of sufficiency 

There must also be a constant control 
over accrual I ection revenues 
It must be asec ned that revenues are 
ecrued pro! hat tax re as- 
sessed and the late req ed 
rv | h el re in ed on the 
dates tl ~ Ss, ana intere Ol- 
lected when the so provides. The 
progress ol the ection oO reve 1es 
must De constant vatched detect 
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Here it is: 1. B-G Loaders are fast. Every bucket takes a 


heaping measure — and clean-up is clean. 2. B-G repair | HE 
bills are practically nil. 

> . . . 
Here’s why: 1. Two flat revolving dises (patented) edge | OW DOWN Ne 
into and under the pile—making sure that each up-coming 





bucket is filled brimming to the top. rt 

_— . ° Hoar 
2. The floating boom (patented) rides rough ground—keep- Q) \ ine 
ing strains and twists away from the loader itself. W ear 


and tear is slight. 


guarc 
LO \ ‘ C O ST ~ a 
See how others have » learned the low down on low load- a 


ing costs. Ask for our book **Loading Layouts.” 










Barber-Greene Company WwW 
515 W. Park Avenue, Aurora, Ill. Ni 
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Model **28"—wheel mounted 
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correct laxity on the part of collec- parison with the budget estimates. In Eprrogia. Nore.—S f mu il 
addition of funds, appropriations, and “". *"¢™ ~<a: be ee om 
here must also be a constant control allotments and the cash position of the . A g § ‘ 5 mn fs 
the borrowing of money, whether Treasury must be known at all times nay eee ™ —= © 
emporary loans or on authorizations All this information must be produced jnat acesuntine agi 
the issuance of bonds, in order to by means of the accounting system. An_ in ; g 
ke sure that money is borrowed only efficient accounting system is the only 
t is needed, so that interest charges reliable basis for the guidance of the ex-_,.. 
vy be saved, ecutive in formulating and executing the =» 


Space does not permit the enumeration ‘ ; 
the steps which must be taken to It is also he only reliable source from 
which the legislative may obtain _ ite: 


program of expenditure and of financing 


cute the financial program effectively. 


> nfor tig ; de to ace 1INN 
e foregoing outline will suffice to indi- te mformation need pa ipon 


that complete information respect- the aera ind requests of the exer L ex 
" rang or Tt : “it, vrovernn it fin ’ M ( 
expenditures, revenues, and borrow- "VY ranch of the city governmen 
s must be constantly available in com- ( 28 













: Prepared by From Data collected 
: FRANK B. WILLIAMS ZONING NOTES by the Zoning Committee 
Author of “The Law of of New York 
City Planning and Zoning” (233 Broadway) 

















Recent Zoning Decisions 
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Fy 
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Illegally Issued Permit May Be Is a Street a “Public Place?” Group Houses in a Single-Family 
Revoked New York.—Matter of Gramercy P District 
New Jersey —Ostrowsky v. City of Association This is an application for a New York Vl if 
Vewa k, 139 Atl. Re Pp 911. The complain- pt reny tory mandamus order to comy el Hi , : 131 M 
nts obtained a permit to erect a sixteen- the Pene = nt Hous Commissioner of the Rep. 251 Wi 11 I 
mily apartment house in a district in City’ Of'New York to revoke his approval of the zoning llag 
vhich under the zoning ordinance the ® plans and specifications and his permit Pelha that rected ul 
lilding of an apartment house for more !°° the erection of a tenement house in for on letached 11 
han thirteen families was forbidden; and Kast Twenty-first Pradape which, for that Hower sucn ¢ WOR OF tht 
onstruction under the permit was begun. POT#on of it opposite the end of a mee: lal quesus e 
Held that the permit was illegally issued known _ Gramercy Park West, is to be the zoning board en 
nd could be revoked. On appeal to the 150 feet high. The latter street has been exercise the discri I ted in it und 
Board of Adjustment, the Board may re- garded as a public street, ilthough the the \ ge | to grant relief in cas 
oke the permit or impose conditions upon “Y does not own the fee in it. of pract liff nne 
ction thereunder in conformity with zon- E ist Twenty-first Street is 60 feet wide. hurdst nd \ f 
ne ordinances in force. . Under the tenement house law a tenement divided 
While an appeal is pending before the sagen padbered op suagl A pyre nee 
Board of Adjustment, neither the order ap- ae a 
: . on which it abuts. Under the zoning reso- Nor I 
pealed from nor the action of the Board ie eiieee o eteees bende o Suen o sanerted in these for Oct 7 
pending the final disposition of the appeal pl 1ce, park or body of water,” the width . the Court see t fine 
re subject to review in the Courts of the street is the mean width of such senarated P stgeser~ ied 
When a “Boarding-House” is Not mee ee ~ — nap agua me tho fecal on of fron 
park or body of water, and this provision 
a Boarding-House has been used as a guide to the interpreta- 


New Yorx.—City of Yonkers v. Horo- tion of the word “width” under similar cir- 
tz, 206 N. Y. Supp. 2907. A house used cumstances in the tenement house law 


w the purpose of profit by supplying Held that in this connection Gramercy A Border-Line Case 





Doak, “ — ~ ” "ENN Grilfilian P, 
board and lodging to children intrusted to Park West must be a “public place ; ; f 
P > . . , it. Re 13 | ral tenden¢ 
the care of defendants by their parents or Nore sy Eprror.—If this definition holds in the !40 A m J . id 
” yper courts ere are } ireds of cases in New the Cour ! I ird hberal « 
guardians is not a “boarding-house” within UPPer courts, there are hund cm , 
York City in which tenements opposite the ends gtryctior eg nferring : 
zoning ordinance permitting lodging- or of streets 60 feet wide can exceed in height similar : = 
boarding-houses in a given district. structures, or that portion of the same structure a 6 irl 
on other portions of the 60-foot street It is | l nanging I! 1 t 
to believe that such an unfortunate result was i owtl nad ce 
Which Sides Are Front and Rear? tended by the framers of the legislation in ques ' 
: > _ > tion; and, it is I ted, the Courts sl i not . 
New Yorx.—The side of an apartment 6 astute to give these laws such an nterpretatic nder the zoning " 
building on which the main entrance is It is certainly an unusual use of language to speak permit to a ret 
located is not controlling on the question ©! one street as “bordering” another; and althoug nt-l g g 
. . . for rtair irposes, sucl as the commiuss ot 
is to which sides are the front and rear, tes “ pe hee ph GAmEpY Ee Shr eagangrage ne s rating 
respectively, within a zoning ordinance building, is undoubtedly a “public place,” it would business d g 
provision requiring front and rear yards of ‘seem to have been municipal cemeteries, aviat which his siness nduct id 
. ' . fields, markets and the ke which the f ers of 
certain dimensions, but surrounding ¢ir- 4). janine resolution : 2 ght omc onal const: ng 


cumstances determine the question. streets t bl nd | th 
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An announcement of special interes! 


to every Road Official, Con- 







tractor. and Industrial 


user of Tractive Power 
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Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
has purchased in its entirety 


MONARCH TRACTORS CORPORATION 


| KLCOGNIZING the supremacy of Mon- More Power Under All Soil Condi- 
L ar h tractors, Allis-Chalmers Manufac tions at the Lowest Price per 
turing Company has added “Monarch” to the 


i J Draw-bar Horse Power 
organization which for over 25 years has main- 


Ask the nearest Monarch distributor to show 
, : you the 6-Ton with 40 H.P. rated capacity (50 
manufacturers of quality machinery. H.P. maximum at the draw bar), dependable 


. ** . . ‘ ™ —_— ws _ “¢ 
he manufacture of “Monarch” tractors will for pulling a 10-foot grader at capacity; and 
the 10-Ton, rated at 59 H.P. with a big reserve 


tained a world-wide reputation as designers and 


on le » Ss inotie , ; pd 
continue in the pringti ld, Il., plant; new within its maximum draw-bar capacity of 78 
equipment assures increased produc tion ofl H.P., furnishing the power, speed, traction, 
6-Ton and 10-Ton tractors. endurance for capacity loads in every branch 
; ; . of dirt-moving, contracting and hauling. 
The experienced management which has 
established the leading position held by Mon In all parts of the U. S., these tractors have 
arch will continue in charge of engineering, established performance-records for Counties, 
manufacturing, sales and service, assuring Coop- Townships, Cities, State Highway Depart- 
eration with Monarch owners and distributors. ments, Contractors, Engineering and Industrial 
Firms. Get the facts on Monarch-Performance! 
Substantially lowered prices now in effect : j j 
ng the New Improved 6 Ton and 10-Ton \ demonstration on your work will convince 
lels to an unequalled basis of value. you of Monarch .upremacy. Write us today. 


NIONARCH TRACTORS CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Cay SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
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Recent Important Court Decisions Uphold 
Restrictions on Subdivision Platting 





y HREE important court decisions — the plaintiff to subdivide its property or t evade this g giste! 
relating to the requirement that to dedicate any part of it for streets. it the tract under Torrens Pee SPOTEAT 
plats of subdivisions be approved 22, however, impose any reasonable con nd by marking streets as e ins 

city planning commissions before dition which must be complied with be- » deliaated "ge ss ‘ 
ey may be recorded have been ren- {Fe the subdivision is accepted for rec- squarely for the city. An attempt. 
red since the beginning of the year. ord. In theorv at I ist, the owner ol a a ah ed } 
; 7 » dis - subdivision voluntarily dedicates sufficient listinguish be f 
1e first was in the case of Ridgefield land for streets in return for the advan- Vate” subdivisions ‘ 
nd Co. v. Detroit (217 N.W. 58). tage and privilege of having his plat re- ourt saying: 
illetin No. 3 of the National Confer- corded. Unless he does so. the law gives 
ce on City Planning says of it: him no right to have it recorded.” (Citing <n — —_ 
A decision of the greatest importance Ross _v. ex rel. Goodfellow, 7Apy a re pen ¢r ss ter n “sae 
s just been rendered by the Supreme DC. 1.) ar cater “eee en “4 ai ‘ 
Court of Michigan. It is important to “In the instant case, the defendants si ae Saree a ate oe 
in commissions, since it sustains their have imposed two conditions with which , lic’ in any set we mean that U 
ght to determine the street system of the plaintiff is required to comply for th — “~ nage ~ a ar 
w subdivisions; to cities, since it ap- Privilege of having its plat recorded. They oe ea = 290 a “it = 
roves the principle of master planning; are reasonable and necessary for the } ib- ul the city ‘What ? , ; 7 idlaagiet Me 
nd to subdividers and property owners in lic welfare. In the exercise of its power me ome - r dedicated or no 
general, since it gives them the protec- under the statute and its charter, the city —s gui : 
and guidance of a master plan.” had a right to impose them. They do not The applicants’ ¢ interpret e¢ 
: The case is stated as follows: maeernees the taking of private property tain parts of the statute so that the re 
: for public use and are not an infring: didi : 
The plaintiff asked the planning com- ment on plaintiff's constitutional rights. GU7ement OF Planning-commussion 


circuit judge was right in holding PFOV™ should apply only waere re 

that the statute conferred power upon the Were being dedicated, failed. The ( 
bounded on the north by Pembroke Ave- city of Detroit to adopt its present gen- St ited. “In short. when Section 3586 
nue and on the east by Livernois Ave- eral street plan and to refuse to approve says that ‘no plat of subdivision o 
nue. Detroit's master plan specified ® and record all plats that did not conform shall be recorded’ without approv 
width for Livernois Avenue of 120 feet, thereto.” 
ind for Pembroke Avenue, 86 feet. The 


mission of the city of Detroit to approve The 
or record a plat consisting of 80 acres 


the City Planning Commission, the ¢ 
will withhold its approval of a plat 


proposed plat gave a width of 66 feet for The case wherein the second decision 44] aid section shall have been com 
each of these streets and this was the z : — ag 1 SAld section Shai Nave tf ! my] 
hs was rendered is entitled “In the Matter yas)” 
width elsewhere in built-up sections. The bigats ; ? itn 
a neq Of Title Registration Application of Wil- The third decision, just rendered, 1s 

plan commission had refused to record M sul] O(N nape . i€ Mra decision l renaered 

. e ‘ SS ‘ » f . : - 
the plat, but finally agreed to approve if “@M “4. Sullivan. {No 921, Court of py the Supreme Court of Ohio, in Pr 


Livernois Avenue was made 83 feet and Common Pleas, Hamilton County dential Cooperative Realty Co., Ine 
Pembroke Avenue was given a_ 10-foot Ohio.) It relates to property in Cincin : 
uilding line in addition to the 66 feet in- nati. The city, represented by City So- 
dicated on the plat. The plaintiffs re- licitor John D. Ellis and his assistants 
fused to make these changes and brought Ralph A. Kreimer and Milton & Section 4346 General Code, requiring 


Youngstown. The syllabus is reported 


is stating 


writ of mandamus, which was denied in ¢¢hmidt. opposed the application its of land within three miles 
the lower courts Alfred Bettman. who argued the case Co™Porate limits of the city to have a8 
After finding that the Detroit Com- for the city as amicus curiae. states that “™e™ .Pprev™! § he city plant 
‘ 1 ? ' oO S ndorsed 
mon Council had power under the law to the subdivision statute provides that no ‘ , 2 Ha nD ar Re arn +l 4 nu ' 
dopt a general plan for the width of plat of a subdivision should be recorded aa A Saw 
streets and to refuse to approve any ynless submitted to the planning cor which ; 


lan not conforming thereto, and that 


; mission, and that an attempt was maue 

such a plan, as prepared by the City 

Nar ‘, ission and other co issions = , I. n P r - = > fe 

Plan Commission and other commissio! City Planning and Zoning as a Stimulus to 
nd authorities, had been adopted, the : 


Court denies the contention that the Industrial Development 


statute gives the city no power to r Pte 
lire a greater width of the streets in | mportal 
question than their width as dedicated of the engineer 
n other subdivisions prior to the adop- growth is tl 
on of the master plan ind says ful rinciples o ' nit \ 
er properly plar 
MM 
The error in plaintiff's position 1 nd usuall a. ' 
imption that in requiring an additio ” = ' 
dedication and the establishment of a “S“?™ or 
ilding line to conform to its gene _ on ; 
plan, the city is exercising power of emi- COPVenrenti A 
ent domain. Its argument would have SW0UrDan distr 53 
merit and the authorities cited would have enien' - 
\pplication if this were a case where the Wich will d an wae 
plat had been recorded and the city wert Municipal g 
indertaking to widen the streets or to es- Many instance 
tablish a building line jut this is not cial prosperit 
such a case. Here the city is not trying ing sites having ble shipping 


to compel a dedication. It cannot compel ties, oftentimes due to inadequate ot 





DIGNITY~ COMFORT ~ SPEED 





THE AMERICAN ry 





To transport the sick and injured with the omitted that would make for endurance, 
utmost gentleness and comfort. comfort and distinction, 
To carry them comfortably at high speed; Back of Henney a tis ia? ——— 
: “xperience “hi yuilding. + - 
for when a life hangs in the balance, time ~~ renga “< of pe 1 ing = tdy 
js measured in split seconds yroken record of progress from the sturdy 
buckboard of pioneer days to the finest, 
To maintain the prestige and dignity of the most distinctive motorized hospital and 
owner or the institution to which the funeral coaches. 
vehicle belongs. The assurance of substance and stability be- 
These are the fundamentals designed and hind the Henney name-plate gives Henney 
built into Henney ambulances: vehicles a preferred standing with the great 
. hospitals and the high grade surgeons an? 
Nothing skimped, nothing shoddy, nothing funeral directors. 


Since 1868 


HENNEY MOTOR COMPANY 


Freeport, | Export Representatives Illinois 


H. M. Robins Company, Detroit 





Mention Tue American City—it helps. 








_ NT NNER CTT TIE: 


MUNICIPAL AND CIVIC PUBLICATIONS 


Prices do not include postage unless so stated 
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Regional Survey of New York and Its Envi- International Association of Fire Chiefs The Municipal Index for 
Volume I: Major Economic Factors in mong nume : tant tot : fac 
tropolitan Growth and Arrangement sy 

Murray Haig, Ph.D., Professor of Bus 
{dministratior ( imbia University ir 
ation with Roswell ( McCrea, Ph.D 

Professor of Economics Columbia 
Published by Regional Plan of 

and Its Environs, New Yor} 1927 
t Illustrated 


at Jy convent t ¢ . } ) pr s 
were 


Dey 


partment 


s made during th st four years 
and Dr. McCrea : her analyzed 


! De tr and 


A Capital Expenditure Program for San 
Francisco Er rf 


no e the | 
What stands 
in municipal de 


economy. hat the A Proposal for Financing the Capital Outlay 


for Detroit Schools lr es the , 


lified pay-a 


erroneous deas 
row up with ou 
fication for -— 
existed . 

otf ap 

1 Z which 

arrest bad conditions in 

with sound economic principles and 

s of the community.’’ The mate 

its analysis, while profound, are by 


dull in the presentation The many Mt 
a joy for clarity, and the whole , 


inicipal Progress in Houston, Texa 
id f »7, 327,77 


Bu g permit 


I ( totaled SLi 


t n park nproveme 
City Planning Board of Boston The Thir . lavcround ‘ nene ;, und thre« 
h Annual Report of this organization : ; a few rour 


pp 


rding present progress and something of 


26) 1 4 substantial volume of 102 ; 
accompli t recorded in the d 
future plans for the realization of the Mur wen ober-December 
ard complete program Of much more Letiviti ia f Heuston. of the 
than local interest is the 40-page report ‘‘On Departn Department, Water 
Betterment Assessments for the Laying Out partme! ; , ther department of 
and Widening of Streets in the City of atts affair " elthy condition 
Boston This constitutes Appendix 1 and 
contains a review of the general theory and 
practice of special assessments for financing 


the greé t e« truction program 
city’s history as the 1928 motto 
(Apply to the é ty Hall Houstor 
public improvements, with a report on prac Texas. ) 
tices in the different states; also a lengthy 
comparison of the Massachusetts system with Civic Pittsburgh 1e municipalities 
those in practice in other states. (Apply to loc vies text f 


the Board.) ! ttsburgl has published very ft 
of any nature ince 1916 Hence the 

The Size of Retail Business Districts in the present work prompted by inquiries from stu 

Chicago Metropolitan Region.—‘‘Fixing the dents and other citizens for official city facts 

relative size and location of use districts is as The author, J. S | was for ten years 

much a part of zoning as the regulation of chief accountant in t nayor ‘ffice, and has frican Municipal Year Book 

building heights and area - + To this apparently gone 1 . yurce for facts " ff lata neludir 

part of zoning the economist can make the and figures (Apply t¢t authe Pitts t 

greatest contribution . « »« But how much 

land shall be set aside for industrial purposes 

or for retail business use!’'’ The present study, Annual Report, New York State Board of 

in the form of a 7-page reprint from the Housing. An 8-page extract and summary ir 

lournal of Land and Fublic ity Economics, mimeograph form I the State He 

s designed by its author, Coleman Woodbury, ing Law as an aid tt ] 

Research Associate, Institute for Research in i f , 

Urban Land Economics, Northwestern Univer- 


y, to supply information on this subject. 
a7 


(Apply to the Institute. 337 East Chicago 
Avenue, Chicago, Il 


A Model Firemen’s Pension Fund Bill.—This 
is a bill for ‘‘An Act to Provide for the Estab 
lishment, Maintenance and Administration of 
a Firemen’s Pension Fund in Cities Having a Traffic Survey, Columbus, Ohio, 
Population Exceeding Two Hundred Thousand ) report of the City Planni: 
Inhabitants.’’ Its 38 sections cover every legal f 
phase of the subject, including such matters l 
as Power and Duties of Pension Board, the pertinent 
Medical Board, Duties of City Officials, Rev shows the 
enues of Pension Fund, etc 34 pp. (Apply vances a tentat ai 
to Municipal Reference Library, 1005 City Hall, and suggested park and 
Chicago, Ill.; 2 cents postage.) ply to the Commission 














NTERNATIONAL TRUCKS are working at the 

mighty job of road making in Canada as well as in 
the United States—and all over the world. Speed 
trucks, double-reduction drive trucks, and chain drive 
trucks—all built especially for the various classes of 
important work into which they are sold. 


The Quebec Ministry of Roads has built up a big fleet of 
International Harvester Trucks and Tractors during the past half- 
dozen years. Many of these have figured recently in the almost 
gigantic task of pushing a new motor road through the untouched 
wilds of the Gaspe Peninsula. Good work done in such service 
is adding regularly to the Quebec fleet. 

In the far west the owners of the Grouse Mountain Highway 
project, just outside of Vancouver, rely on International for the 
maintenance of the scenic highway running from 8 feet above sea 
level to the clouds. Heavy, hard work, demanding power aplenty 
and brakes that leave no room for doubt. 

On both coasts, and all over the land that lies between, these 
good trucks and tractors are reducing haulage costs for Govern- 
ment road departments, municipalities, private contracting firms, 


and others. Ask us for information on International Harvester 
Equipment for your own work. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. of America 


(Incorporated) 





Chicago, Ill. 


International Harvester 


Trucks and Tractors 
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International Trucks are 
built in %4, 1%, 1%, 2, 2%, 
3%, and 5-ton capacities. 
Wheelbase lengths and 
body equipment for every 
class of work.McCormick- 
Deering Industrial Trac- 
tors for road making and 
maintaining and other 
heavy-duty work. 


> tas 

2 con \ ter 
Speed LD Ir up tl 

uds e ( Mon 
Highnwa é \ er, I 
Up and back, up and back, f 

a ley to mountam top — ti 

e« y work « ] st 

Speed Tru 


Heavy-Duty Builders 


McCORMICK-DEERING 
INDUSTRIAL TRACTORS 





ROAD PATROL: One of a great variety of com 
yinations of road maintenance machinery and 
the McCermick. Deering Industrial Tractor. Such 
cquipment keeps good roeds gC od, at low ccst 





STREET FLUSHING: The McCormick-Deering 

Industrial Tractor furnishes economical power 

for the operation of street flushers, snow plows, 
pushers, scarifiers, rollers, etc. 





MATERIALS HANDLING: The McCormick- 

Deering Industrial Tractor is built into many 

types of equipment especially for municipal work. 
Shown here built into a big gravel shovel. 
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Central Park—History and Design.— Volume An Account of Real Estate Subdivisions The Oxygen De 
f ‘‘Forty Years of Landscape Architecture: Beverly Hills is a de luxe suburb of Ashev o. © “rr a 


land of 
fessional Papers of Frederick Law Olmsted, N ©: Westwood f ‘ 









































or Edited by Frederick Law Olmsted, , : ae Fes ih Bunty cc ROOD Mt CI t Emery 1 
and Theodora Kimball Illustrated G somes Of moderate price in the Ser . aze | P 
Putnam's Sens, New York 1928 575 pp. ton of Chicago; Queen Anne é f “‘“_s . 

Seattie s seven subdivis g reated - . 
his is an important publication from two ©™!nence’ overlooking th city Avondale n 8 ge K y, while the second 
ts of view It constitutes a history of one Estates, Atlanta, Ga s a home suburb wit! ‘ ‘ <T 
he greatest pioneering works in American ag commun ty tut well-organized recreat ) . - 

design and at the same time of a great facilities, and ‘‘everything ake the se . . . 
pal enterprise which was revolutionary ® &° d place to live permanently Northamy t i : " 
character and scope The work falls ‘" 18 & 1ccessful St. Louis develoy ‘ , 
two major divisions The first is a con- Avalon is a 56-acre subd sio f Cincinnat ‘ prefa } 
ed account in narrative form of the park Stewart Manor ’ community of home 18 nda 
1dministrative, political, artistic and cul- miles from New York Cit n Long I l he te r 
aspects from its inception early in the Cleveland Park Terra and Cleveland H é t Ay ent P 
the 80’s, when the founders withdrew ‘'" 4nd just outside B ’ the latter « pl ! : ngt D. ¢ 
uctive association in the enterprise. This ("8 the highest in the d Le rt Park . re 
given with appropriate pa oieieemeni a «9 acre developmer orate aay eaten The Daniel Guggenheim Fund for Promotion 
un and European movements, with much the center of Los Ange he ¢ H = Pr rengapecs ar pnts soul 
porary discussion, and with extensive Pu M for ‘ . 926-19 
t quotations from Mr. Olmsted's papers. February Ss devoted a de ription of tl , . . A 
Il is a carefully edited and arranged com- Concrete highway and other provement ; : 
n of selected papers of Olmsted and Vaux these (Apply to the ‘ ne, 33 West Grar ' 
g to the park Avenue, Chicago, ] National Conference on Weight 
Chapter XII he Influence of the Park Where Shall They Park? Studies made f 
American Life a vivid picture is created ing <4 community ndertaken by the el 
hat not very remote time when the idea of National Safety Couns clearly indicated the phate 
pleasure grounds open to all alike con- hazards of certain pa ne practices ly 
d in the public mind riotous and licen ! ling d th 
onduct Chapter XIII The Park in tic¢ he Cour aref der« 
" n to the City Plan rounds out the sary measure ror I ting f Veig 
,' t date tior er t ~ tl ‘ } : of i 4 . 
a matter of note that recently revived : sn es = set . : pe ; 
vities to restore the park are in line with mule Standard Re é atior for the Relief 
ginal policies of the founders, which ne ut and Preventior T ployment 
eT wed out till the 80's, when the ‘‘pro , be . ng lere 
ve decline began which has been going : l 
e that time . - 
' } pe ] \ 
By-Pass Highways for ‘Traffic Relief A re 3 . » ‘ 
t of the Highway Committee of the Re 
R 1] Planning Federation, Philadelphia Tri The Administration of the Gasoline Tax in ‘ 
State District It discusses a typical traffic the United States P ation Ne 7 f ‘ 
em of metropolitan sections; that is, ways Municipal Administration Service, | F. Telephone Rates in Minnesota 
getting past the principal cities of the re Crawf l Prof f Pp 4 S : 
gion without going through their congested cen School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, S : 
s, and of getting from one part of suburban ( e University Ar account of the } ~ 
erritory to another without going into cities yield, collection, distrit n and he AS] 
und out again \ partial solution is pre of the gasolin« now wed | 4 . 
ented A beautifully made booklet, 9 x 12 and the District of Colu " Its const 
ches 16 py cents (Apply to the Com ality is also considered Of special interest 
tte Fox Building, Philadelphia, Pa.) the matter of apportionment to localities 28 
PI 25 cents. (Apy t he Service 261 
Public Affairs in Cleveland.—Cleveland’s Broadway, New York Paving the Way to Greater Buffalo \ 
Welfare Department is doing a thoroughly The Gasoline Tax Movement.—vV: ; ‘ and road 
good job in taking care of the near) $000 printed memoranda and charts relating to th ar 
irds entrusted to its care Its sound ad subject, issued by the Vermont State Char 4 
ministration and high morale under the com of Commerce ne dated anuary 1, 1928. ¢ . t t I tograpl 
petent direction of Dudley 8. Blossom parallels the var rates then in force, ranging 1 : 
the efficiency of Cleveland’s Metropolitan Park cent t« ents nd indicates a g < xe - ‘ 4 
System, which is growing in area and con d trend. (Apply to the State Chambe S 
antly proving a greater public asset. The Albans, Vt ( 
ajor portions of Greater Cleveland, the bulle : . bat 
‘ yp ee Gidlenan? ‘pall ‘wrest Sg = vite Civil Service Law and Practice for Munici aun — te ae Local F — 3 . 
and February 15, are devoted to detailed Pal Civil Service Commissions in New York “x Cena © mine and Lecel Function 
reports and financial statistics concerning these State A handbook of 106 pp. covering 
two departments. Of particular interest is the phases of the subject Includes a list of « 5 
ap (in the latter) showing present park tions to legal cases of interest in conne« : ' ‘ 
reservation acreages and the projected plan with the text, and sample registration and - 
Apply to the League, 1307 Swetland Build ord forms. Compiled by Eldred Johnstons —- ‘ 
ing Cleveland Ohio.) published by the New Yor State Depart ma 

of Civil Service January 1928 Apply 

The Councils of the Chamber of Commerce *: 170" © Albar adie oT . : 
of Pittsburgh, Pa.—The purposes of the Cham Municipal Licensing Power ; homas A : ‘ : 
ber of Commerce Councils in Pittsburgh, the Matthews At ne '} s B oF 
scope of interests comprehended in these Coun Legal Division, Illinois Municipal Leagus . : 7 
cils, and specific programs of an Architects’ wary, 1928), covering every department of the The Legal Control of Acts of the Municipal 
Council, an Automotive Council, Builders’ subject under the laws and according to ] Authoriti¢ in Germany ) D t 
Council, Building and Loan Council, and s0 tices current n that state. (Appl te p > ee 
on through the alphabet of professional and League, Urbana, I) ; ppearing 
trade interests these are set forth in the es, ‘ re , esting 
program of the Entertainment and Good Fel ; Partial Analysis of the Municipal Financial ( the 

lowship Dinner recently held in Pittsburgh. Problems of the Town of Norwood, Mass.; What eres he ‘ 

2 This program is also an annual report of prog Is Our Pay As-You-Go Policy?—Two publica te g I te and 
ress in the different Councils. (Apply to tions. The first is a 40-page booklet prepared é : ag and 
Chamber of Commerce, Pittsburgh, Pa.) by C. J. Prescott, Financial Commissioner, wit! the mur pa ge 

figures and charts to cover the 15-year period tain dut Z t AW 

New Legal Aspects of Zoning.—By Alfred 1912-1927, concerning all m inicipal expend idit ea entitled 
Bettman. A brochure of 22 pages, reprinted ate _ ai “of reghedor nm » — a Pages ; Pompe = 
from Annals of Real Estate Practice, 1927, pecs fo ee we aon ” ccel — Cunerny é I é 

assifying the legal aspects of zoning and the . = a =. “9 . "ones . a aclal poncy es & 
influence upon them of certain important court ' *" ar waeere Sms local ¢ 
decisions and other developments. (Apply to CoaEneres: in January ee PI 
the author, First National Bank Building, Cin (Apply to the Commissioner.) aa 
cinnati, Ohio.) The Public School Community Library.—B The Taxpayer Dollar 

Edward L. Burchard A 6-page reprint fron L ville ; 

Uniform Building Code, 1927 Edition.—0Of- al Forces, Vol. VI, No. 2, describing a nev t I i} M r, V >. Ha 
ficial standards prepared and officially adopted way of ‘‘ne rhood democratic life’’ being fort = 
by Pacific Coast Building Officials Conference. worked out by pu librarians, with repo financia 
256 pp. (Apply to Conference, 19 Pine Avenue, of experiences in various cities. (Apply t g I 28 I " 





Long Beach, Calif.) author, 1415 East 57th Street, Chi 
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UTILITY TRUCK 


*495 


Chassis only 
f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 


This price now includes 
30 x 5 balloon tires on all 
four wheels. 


Also 


Light Delivery 


yi ipo 


(Chassis only) 


f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 











The 
General Motors 
Proving Ground 






Comprising atractof1245 
acres, the General Motors 
Proving Ground at Mil- 
ford, Mich., is the greatest 
outdoor laboratory ever 
devised for testing and 
proving automotive 
products. 




















— 


— 


for Economical Transportation 


\ 


CHEVROLETA 


{ Za 


Utility Truck with Dump Body 


Proved Dependability and Economy 


for Municipalities 


The outstanding dependability 
and economy of Chevrolet 
trucks have been proved by 
millions of miles of testing on 
the roads ofthe General Motors 
Proving Ground—and by mil- 
lions of miles of usage in the 
hands of owners in every line 
of business! 


Fast, rugged and dependable 
..-and amazingly economical 
in their consumption of gaso- 
line and oil— Chevrolet trucks 
have repeatedly demonstrated 


their ability to provide the 
world’s lowest ton-mile cost. 
Cities and towns all over the 
country have learned by actual 
experience that Chevrolet 
trucks meet their strenuous 
needs perfectly —and with out- 
standing economy. 


Your Chevrolet dealer can pro- 
vide a body type designed 
especially for your needs. 
See him today and arrange for 
a trial-load demonstration. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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jovernment and Business.—By 
raft, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science 
ersity of Akron World Book Co, Yon- 
N. ¥ 1928 508 pp $2.96 


he city is a most intensive laboratory where 


Earl Willis 


daily processes of government deal with 
personal life of the citizen and to a large 
nt with his business affairs, particularly 


of a work-a-day sort 


Therefore a study 


the relationships of business and govern- 


t is of much importance to citizen, city 
nistrator and municipal legislator, even 
gh it be also concerned to a large degree 
the state and national governments, Pro 
r Crecraft presents here such a study, 


h takes up various forms of activity of 


ernment and their meaning to business, in 
vad sense of the latter, and, correlatively 
seusses the larger divisions of business 
vity banking, credit, marketing, transpor 
n. ete and their governmental relations 


inherently close connection between these 


arge concepts is stressed 


Public Utility 


of the rates 


Rates 4 203-page compila 
for ight and 
ter and the cities of Kansas compiled 
i published by the League of Muni« 

ties Of the 561 cities in the three classes 


electric power 
gas in 


Kansas 








gnized in that state, 538 are supplied with 
e or more of the above services 934 have 
tric service, with municipal distribution in 
2 cities, 90 of which have municipal gen 
atir plants, and distribution by companies 
2 cities, in 42 of which the companies 
e generating plants; 283 cities have water 
n being municipal and 7 privately 
i 1 have gas service, municipal in 7 
ces and private in 93; 23 unincorporated 
ges supplied with ga by ompanies are 
neluded 3esides rates, certain data on 
t, customers and finance are given. Var 
hort ar es ( n pal utility admin 
tior t rate-making are 
led ded electric ight and 
er wing the cities and 
kind of ownership, is 
h rk January 1 1928 
: for $2 postpaid 
I awrence Kans.) 
Annual Report, Angeles 


County of Los 
1 transactions of the 


Calif A] finar 
nty for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927 


hown this voluminous and attractively 
volume of 2 pages, illustrated Re- 

pts and expenditures of each county office, 
ard ommission institution court or 
y or school district, are shown in detail 

th certain improvement schemes featured 
i ustrated. (Apply to the Board of Super 

Lo Angeles.) 

Voting on the Voting Machine When Cuy 
hoga County, Ohio, tried to adopt voting ma 








nes in 1909, their use held unconsti 
4 constitutional amendment author 

use was lost in 1912 In the 1927 

on, a bill to amend the constitution for 

s purpose was not passed, the City Com 
sion asking for a decision from its legal 
ector instead of submitting the matter to 
people The director held that the pro 

ed amendment was unconstitutional and 


at the 


§ Dmit it to a 


could be required to 
The must be 
constitutionality could be 
Court, to which 
submitted Ar 
April 24 The Mar 
j ontains a brief re 
pro and con 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Commission 


not 
vote amendment 
before its 

the 
was 


held on 


pted 


assed upon by Supreme 


e controversy finally 


ection will be 





| 
sue of Greater Clevelar 
the case with 


ily to Citi 


arguments 
zens League 
Casualty Insurance 
the Na 


Current Literature on 


and Suretyship.—A bulletin issued by 


nal Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under 

ters, January, 1928 Constitutes an index 

books, pamphlets, and articles in periodicals 
bearing upon the above and related subjects 
15 pp. 65 cents. (Apply to the Bureau, 1 
Park Avenue, New York.) 


-Volume 1, No 
of Micl 


Michigan Municipal Review 


1 of the official organ of the League 


igan Municipalities, under date of January 
1928, contains a variety of valuable and well 
organized material from the’ fields of munic 
ipal news and opinion The articles include 


**Science in Government,’’ by 
and ‘‘A General Review of the 
Problem,’’ by Ganson Taggart 
Grand Rapids. 25 
League, Ann Arbor, 


Lent D. Upson; 
Municipal Tax 
City Attorney 

cents. (Apply to the 


Mich.) 
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Plumbing.—By Harold E. Babbitt 

















—_ . : ; 
of Sanitary Engineering, University e — “a ‘a a eee . Green Book Volume | T'w 
McGraw Hill Book Co. Ins New York. 1928 Mass 1 92.8 1.028 + ~~ pany B n 
455 pp. $5 as sone 
this ne¢ i : Road R 
In preparing the plumbing code recently ence and Tourist ( " atenten to tin 
sponsored by the Illinois State Department of convenience and i f e tourist pu ‘ 
Public Health and recommended for adoption I ove the fed ate highw Bs s 
by Illinois municipalities, Professor Babbitt ¥ vy. Pe yivania 
felt the need of a new and complete text on i Delawa Cer ul, S b 
plumbing, the result being the present vol Gulf th , : 
ume, which is intended for architects, master and ‘ Canada The ext 
plumbers engineers bing inspectors natter ind ti ar ake t I sible ‘ 
and others It embodies the results of exter guided eithe y ‘ ngs or by detailed 
sive research at the Engineering Experiment structior I t ne charts, the d 
Station of the University of Illinois and at the tailed s¢ na aps ar 
United States Bureau of Standards, the latter gether ke @ « plete guide Phe é 
having ap} the so-called Hoover Re les a Golf Club ¢ f jules a 
port on commended Minimum Regquirs an abstract fa 
ments for in Dwellings and Similar 
Buildings ook should be of muct The Geodetic and Topographi: Survey of 
value to b t ts and building-code Columbus, Ohio \ 
committees There are any illustrations and pasteboard nding Der 
tables ' Se é D r ‘ 
: Ss ey ane 
Administrative Consolidation in State Gov Surve 7 
ernments wy & I Buck, National Institute i . 
of Public Ad nistratior This is a fourth : : 
and revised editior first printed n 1919 ; 
ringing the | f } iportant subje . 
I dat It « ains n (I) Wha 
1 Why f Adr Consolidation 
II Cor lat s in Operatior * 
(TIT) Proy d Cor ition Plans and an 
exter ‘ ‘ ed 1} graphy It 2 I 
cal Pamphlet Ser 2 sued by the N , , 
4 i pa ig l sr iway N ( ) 
‘ + aan 
Legal Aid Study The Report ‘ P : 
Committee for the Stud { Legal Aid of the g a mange schoo! Principals and City 
. Superintendent Wisconsin Cities 
As ation f the Cit f N 
Y and t Ww ( ' f N ¥ 
( (1928 1 156 pp. d . 
r four | pal pa Par l eg 8 : 
rigin, method f g atior d 
of Lega Aid S&S " 
analysis of tl I 1 ding 
ganized and unorg i legal aid and t 
relation t ther s i P IIl ¢ Cattaraug Cc ty Health Demonstration 
f Re enda ts Continue “ j 
Part I\ Sugg f Car g Out ’ 
mmendat Sug ed forms for r 
and 4q nna il. (Appl 
br ( } Db 1 Cha ~ 
t Br . ‘ )28 ( 
‘*The National Com for Restrictio 
of Outdoor Advertising What It Is and W , ; 
It Seeks to Do s the titl 
eaflet just issued fr S rg 
headquarters at 119 Ea ith Ss 
Y This leafle ha aluable f . = 
for clubs ‘ be and ~ 
nunit rgar at s I gran t " 
nittes car r t Reg ate 1 
Rural Billboard and Why N Tax ’ 
Rural Billboard her leaflets j 


ficat The 

















with a f rant ] and legal Newer Just and the Courts 
for this procedure Apply t the ¢ t 
The Twentieth Annual Meeting of the As P 
sembly of Civil Service Commissions.—(C: ) 
plete proceedings f the September 1927 
meeting, Buffalo, N. Y consisting mair 
ta a ( ns the every-d: ns a 7 
€ ng the me em \ 
bly I s he ut the | ‘ 
1 t ate I ge ai | t a 
needed é he rsonnel j ] ‘ 
g rt Ay Cha S. onaug 
ne he | { ~ { 
Philadelphia i 2 
ense of Local Government 
\ 4-page ar 
etin of ! , 5 ‘ Industrial §S y of Rutla Vermont 

( erce, | 1928 hich D 
Olser f th | g rea ( 
ta Researc! gg p 

eal cha ‘ 

eadership ir g nta 
and the crea f t 

oking f 
finar 4 ait a 

Festival Book of May Day: Child Heal : 
Day.—Containing interesting nformative 
amusing materia with a variet f gz Handbook for T Off r 
tions for May Day Programs by differ 
munity groups and a gray x 
with photograp) i s and pag , 
orations 1 ents (Apply t American ( m4 
Health Associatior 170 Seventh Avenue \ t ( 


York.) 
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New Wheel Bases 


Now there are THIRTEEN new Speed Wagon Chassis—with wheelbases rang- 
ing from 115 to 175 inches—capacities from 14 ton to 3 tons—and with an 
average of TWO standard body types for each model. 


New4-Wheel Brakes 


Hydraulic—not mechanical. Internal expanding—not external contracting. 
Always in adjustment, no cables to stretch, no rods to bend. Equal toevery job, 
no matter how heavy the load. Protected against dirt and moisture—they stop 
you in any weather on any road, in reverse or going forward. These brakes are 
on ALL the new Speed Wagons—and in addition there is the independent 
hand lever brake operating on the propellor shaft. 


New Low Prices 


Here are price reductions ranging up to $260 that put Speed Wagon values even 
further in advance of anything else on the market today: 


JUNIOR .. 
TONNER . . 
TONNER . . 
STANDARD . 
STANDARD . 


GENERAL UTILITY 


LIGHT BUS. 
MASTER .. 
MASTER . . 


. * 
> > 
> > 
> * 


+ * 
* * 
. . 


HEAVY DUTY. . 
HEAVY DUTY DUMP 
175° COMMERCIAL 


175° BUS .. 


. 


* 


. 


> 


. 


REO MOTOR CAR 


SPEE 


Powered 


w 


ith 


Capacity 
. ’ATon 
. i ten 
» 2. ten 


. 1% Ton 
. 1% Ton 
. 1A Ton 


Wheelbase 


115” 
123” 
138” 
133” 
148” 
143” 


. 12 Passenger 143” 


2 ta 
» 2- eee 
- 3 Ton 
— 

> 3 2 


148” 
164” 
159” 


Cu. Yd. 130” 


175” 


21 Passenger 175" 


COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan 


D “WAGON 


six-cylinder 


Do you mention Tue American City when writing? Please do. 


Chassis Prices 
at Lansing 


$ 895 
995 
1,075 
1,245 
1,345 
1,345 
1,405 
1,545 
1,645 
1,985 
1,935 
2,090 
2,150 


motors 








st Sa en al al Ue ne be 


ean 














Public Beach Operation.—Tabulation of Re 
to @ Questionnaire Compiled by George 
te, Superintendent, Department of Play 


The Setback Line 
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Bulletin of the Portland. Ors City Planning 
Commission, issue of February 1928, meets B incTon, N. ¢ ‘ ‘ f Commerce It 
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Def he ‘tar t ; 
Sended.—The Plan-i Other Reports Received 





5 nd and Recreation, Los Angeles, Calif. criticisms of the setback lines recommended it Prospect It 
ipies the central double-page space in the Major Traffic Street Report and urges the YeTrorTr, MuicH \ D 
Playground for February, 1928 Covers soundness of planning for the future as well Hi alt 1927 ‘ ; ; 
ership and control facilities regulations as for present requirements, quoting experienc: is. 
finance 25 cents. (Apply to The Play- of American and Eur pean cities (Apply : 0 ‘ ; predid-s 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York.) the Commission, City Hall, Portland. Ore BS URANGES A MM N. J A Re 
( ( J 3 1928 
Zoning in Providence, R. I.—How hazards City Planning and Zoning Accomplishments. Pa sapena, Catir.—A t of ¢ ptrolier of 
decreased and property values tended to A report compiled by th Civ Development \ J ' 
ater stability since the adoption of zoning Department, United Stat ) ‘ s Mass ‘ I ‘ t 
Providence, and how the general appear merce Seven mimeograp! I 27 I 
of the city has improved, are described by plement of 90 tables showir of Jose, ( F \ : Hea D 
lle Mangiante, Secretary of the Zoning planning and zoning by citie j )27 42 
rd of Review of that city Reprints of an = § rhe New Era ( > ' \ I A . M t R 
cle in Providence newspapers available (Ap and defines the missions of city planning and port, | “ 64 
the Secretary of the joard, City Hall ning this era See page 11 this is Vest \ S 7 
dence, R. I.) I Apply to the Chan Washing D. ¢ 24 









































Apri, 3-4.—OrLANpbo, FLia May 16-18.—Wass D. « 20-22 
{7 an Water Wo { n, Flo a 8S 4 one a { Vv ‘ 
Annual meetir Secretary, E. L. Fi eatis enelion © \ : - 
State Board of Health, Jacksonville, Fla Coleman Smithsoniar I W ashing | ¢ M 
Apri, 9.—New York D. ¢ luxe 23-2 ; z e i ata 
National Commuttee or Prisons and Prisor May 16-18 Sr. I s M P , 
Labor Annual meeting. Secretary, Miss Julia American Instituté ‘ r Ar Ir Vu ; 
K. Jaffray, 4 West 57th Street, New York. entior Executive Sex E. C. Kempe I Oueh ‘ aie 
Apri, 12.—Gotpsporo, N. C Octagon, Washington, D. ¢ oe, 2 2 St. Jacq M al 
Eastern Carolina Chambs f Commerce A? May 17-19 ATLANTA, Ga Q 
meeting Secretary N. G. Bartlett, Kins Internationa dss Comptro e 25-28.-—Co.ors — a4 
N. C Accounting Officers { entior S ‘ Chis J : wa 
Apa, 15-17.—Ocara, Fua tarv, Mark M. Foot ( Comptroller's Off Soe ( ge Black. Chief 
Florida Commercial Secretaries Association. An- Chicago, III € Police. W nat D 
nual convention. Secretary-Treasurer, A. A. Coult May 22-25.—WasHincTrox, D. C | e 26-290.—San ] 2 Caus . J 2 
Chamber of Commerce, Fort Meyers, Fla National Conference on Weights and Measures Los Anceurs. Ca. 
April. 17-19.—Artianta, Ga {nnual conference. Secretary, F. 8. Holbrook, Bu Nat ( ccieenee State Parks. Eighth na 
Southeastern Water and Light Association An- yveau of Standards, Washington, D. C “ae aren Restrice M. Ward 
convention Secretary, W. F. Stieglitz, Co May 28-31 Kansas Crtry, Mo 905 Union T Building, Washington, D. ¢ 
mbia, 8S. C. National Association of Purchasing Agents {7 June 26-29.—Bur.ineron, V1 
Apri, 23-25.—Kansas City, Mo. nual convention and Inform-A-Shou Seereban, Mow Bastend Asseciation ef Fire Chi: ro 
Central States Safety Congress Annual meet W. L. Chandler, Woolworth Building, New York r conventior Secretary Chief john W 
ng. Address: National Safety Council, 168 North May 28-June 2.—West Bapen, INpD O’Hearn, Watertown, Mass 
Michigan Avenue, Chics Ill American Library Associatior Annual «¢ é Sepremper 17-20.—Toronto, Ont 
Apait 30.—Pinenurst, N. C tior Executive Secretary, Carl H. Milam, 86 Illuminating Engineering Society. Annual con 
North Carolina Public Health Association An Randolph Street, Chicago, I entios General Secretary, L. H. Graves, 29 West 
nual meeting. Secretary, Dr. F. M. Register, Bu June 4-8.—Atiantic City. N. J 39th Street. New York 
reau of Vital Statistics, Raleigh, N. C. National Elects Light Associatior — Seem 16.%—Aenernesn MO 
Apai, 30-May 1.—Mempnuis, Tenn nvention and exhibition Secretary, A. Jackson International City M rs Ass { 
National Probation Association Annual con- Marshall, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York aunt connantion Exec Seerata ion GC 
vention. General Secretary, Charles L. Chute, 370 Jung 4-9.—Lovuisviue, Ky Stuts, Lawrence, Kans 
Seventh Avenue, New York National Organization for Public Health Nu Ocroser 1-5.—New York 
Apri, 30-May 2.—Mempuis, Tenn. ng. Biennial conventior General Director, Miss National Safety Cour Annual Safety Con 
International Association of Policewomen An- Jane C. Allen, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York gress Managing Direct W. H. Cameron, 108 
nual meeting. President, Mrs. Mina C. Van June 5-7.—Troy, N. Y East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill 
Winkle, Washington, 220 Evening Star Building Conference of Mayors and Other City Offc s Ocroser 1-5.—ATLANT Cree. NW. J 
Washington, D. C. § the State of New Yorl Annual meet Playground aad Daerentios ‘ ae as 
May 2-9.—Mempnis, Tenn. Secretary, William P. Capes, City Hall, Albar 4 merica Ar e7 S H. 8 
Association of Community Chests and Councils N. Y¥ srauche 315 |} t \ N York 
innual meeting Executive Director, Allen T June 5-7.—Hovuston, Texas Ocroser 5-9.—Sevitte, Spa 
Burns, Graybar Building, 43d Street and Lexing- Chiefa of Police and City Marshals As ' International Conaress f J oO 7 
ton Avenue, New York f Tezas 4nnual conventior Secretary, Georg erly I itional Fe Local Gove 
May 2-9.—Mempuis, TENN A. Smith, P. O. Box 299, Dallas, Texas ment As t » J International ¢ 
National Conference of Social Work Annual June 5-9.—Denver, Coro Director, E. Vinck, Rue de Regence, B 
nference. Secretary, Howard R Knight, 277 National Associatior f Public Scho Busine Belg 
Long Street, Columbus, Ohio. Officials Annual meetir Secretary John §S Octroser 15-18.—Dauias. Texas 
May 7-8—Denton, Texas Mount, Inspector of Accounts, State Departs ent Southwest Wat« Works A ‘ation — 
League of Texas Municipalities A{nnual conven »f Education, Trenton, N. J nventior Secret Loui A. Quigley Fort 
tior Executive Secretary, Harvey W. Draper, June 8-9.—Sr. Pavut, MIN» Wort Texa 
815 Capitol Avenue, Houston, Texas. Conference of State and Territorial Health O Octoper 15-19.—€ I 
May 7-10.—Da.ias, Texas ficers Annual conference Address: Surgeon Ger dome 17 Pub H 4 ssociatior Annual 
National Conference on City Planning. Annual vcral, U. S. Public Health Service, Treasury De meeting Secret H N. Calve 7 Ss 
enference Secretary, Flavel Shurtleff, 130 East vartment, Washington, D. C enth Avenue, New Y 
; 22d Street, New York June 11-16.—San Francisco, Car Octoser 15-21.—Puimapevenia, Pa ; 
] May 9.—Wasuineton D. C American Water Works Associatior heen International Associatior Fire Chiefs. Annual 
{ National Association of Commercial Organiza~  .onvention Secretary, Beekman C. Little, 17 nvention. Secretar James J. Mulcahey, Yon 
: tion Secretaries. Mid-year meeting Secretary - Broadway, New York kers. N Y.. 
T ’ 3 ‘ ‘s ronee 1 . wNA 0 
} Treasurer, A. 8. Dudley, Sacramento, Calif. Jone 14-16.—Sreatinc, Coro Ocroner 16-17 of I vcr Ouro Re 
t May 10-11.—Wicnita, Kans . = J Municipal League Annual conven- 
. ’ = olorado Municipal League Annual mé ‘ ania. i UWS adie OM Beeedkwos 
a National Airways Marking Convention Address aceite en Oh Rowen, Galsescltey of Colored: , ary, 
: Geo. H. Sawellesh, Wichita Chamber of Com- B 0 iy "Colo = F ’ New York 
merce, " ; . Ocroser 22-26.—Detrorr, Micn 
: May 14-17.—Pirrssvuncn, Pa JUNE 15-16.- Burtincton, V - . 4merican Society for Municipal Improvements 
; New England Association of Commercial Execu Annua moention Address I 4 Wood. City 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers —. - - : “ a ; . 
. =. . , tives. Annual meeting Secretary, Geo. F. Hines Engineer Dallas Texas (Chairman, Convention 
Spring meeting. Secretary, Calvin W. Rice, 20 © . re : th ccna" : 4 . 
_ - ‘ Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, Haverhill, Ma 4 gements Committee) 
West 39th Street, New York. sig : : al . 92.9 New O : I 
May 16-17.—Fort Wayne, Ino. Jones 18-20.—Forr Wortn, Texas _ OcronEr 23-26.—New OrLeANns A ; 
Indiana Association of Chiefs of Police. Annual West Texas Chamber of Commerce Annual International Association o Mun cipal _ ~~ 
meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, A. Ebersole, meeting. General Manager, Homer D. Wade tricians Annual convention Secretary, Haro’ 


Superintendent of Police, Lafayette, Ind. Stamford, Texas. 
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BARE & TINNED 
WIRES - - - POWER 
CABLES - MAGNET, 
WEATHERPROOF & 
RUBBER COVERED 
WIRES - - FLEXIBLE 
WIRES, CABLES & 
CORDS -- SIGNAL & 
TELEPHONE WIRES 

* LEAD & STEEL- 
TAPED CABLES - SU- 
PER SERVICE CORDS 
& CABLES - ROMEX 

*SPECIAL WIRES 
to SPECIFICATIONS 
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HIS new cable—Trenchlay 

—will lower your park- 
way lighting and airport con- 
struction costs in many ways. 
It will keep the work that you 
would like to do within the 
limits of your budget 


lrenchlay savesmoney, first, 
in its initial cost. Second, in 
its freight charges—for it is 
exceptionally light. Third, in 
its installation costs, because 
itis much easier to handle and 
splice. Fourth, in its upkeep 
—for there is nothing in its 
whole construction to rust or 
corrode. Trenchlay is ageless, 
changeless. 


l'renchlay is not a remodel- 
ing of an old type of cable. It 
is a fundamentally new con- 
struction which incorporates 
time-tried materials, built on 
basic engineering principles 
from the conductors out. 


If you week like complete 
details we will gladly furnish 
them, or we would be happy 
to have one of our engineers 
call and discuss Trenchlay 
with you. 


ROME WIRE COMPANY 
DIVISION of GENERAL CABLE CORPORATION 
Rome, New York 


ROME WIRE 





ry 


‘Hee s the new Trenchlay Cable - 
for een san I and airports 


=~ 





FROM WIRE BAR TO FINISHED COPPER WIRE 





Yes—we should like you to mention Tae American Crty 
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NEWS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned with the 
Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 


LIE 

















\ Precast Concrete Curbstone flushing cleat 
and Drain at the corner 
Something which is distinctly new and Y#Ptage Is that 
obvious advantages has been recently vides immediate 
eloped by A. R. Von Keller, Fisk 
lding, New York, in a draining curb- 
ne, which is precast and is made to be 
erchangeable with curbstones already 
The curbstone has a drain cast longitu- Speedy Election Returns 
lly through its entire length. and at According to I 
wt intervals small inlets at the eleva- Automatic Registe1 
nm ol the gutter The curbstone Is Te- Jamestown N \ 
forced and when built in combination Img machines, tron 
th steel curb guards will cost about the Wadswortl J 
1e as solidly cast curb Elections, Eri 
The principal advantage of the drain on November 
rbstone is that it does away with un- office of mayor 
sightly refuse lying about the streets walt- Tonawanda Ten voti machines We 
ing to be picked up by the street sweeper opened and a new tally made which greed 
nd also does away with the unsightly and exactly with the original returns filed by 
nhealthful openings ol catch-basins at the imspectors ol! elections The recount 
the corners of streets, into which much was completed within 15 minut 
material is thrown that does not belong On November 18, a re 1 i held 
in the sewer system of any city. With in the city of Buffalo for the office 
the advent of motor traffic, practically all district councilman, Lovejoy District 
dust and dirt on the roadway is blown Thirty voting machines were opened and THE NEW NOVALUX PROTECTOR FOR 
toward the side and can be flushed into a new tally made which agreed exactly STREET-LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
the curbstone by a power flusher or hand with the original returns filed by the in- 











hose. spectors of election The recount was other obst 
The curbstone can readily be kept clean completed within 25 minutes in conjunctior 

by occasionally inserting a bent nozzle On November 21 a recount was held and its funct 

hose into any one of the openings and in the town of Cheektowaga for the office the controller 


ol issessor. Ten voting takes I lace 





machines were opened ind 
1 new tally made which 
agreed exactly with the 
original returns filed by the 


two em working 
tion with a comm irmature. One 
Pras noid is energized by the controlling cir- 
inspectors of election. The cuit, the other by the load circuit to be 


recount was com] leted 


protected [ nder normal conditions both 
ith P s 
within 15 minut coils are energized and the common arma- 


No additional expens« ture ts lower vositio How- 


was incurred and no eircuit, oceu 


further court action taken soler 
whereas, if paper ballots 
had been used, it would 
have been a long-drawr- pper solenoid 
out and expensive proceed- irmatu closes 


ing 


An Electric Current 
Protector for Street 
Lighting 

A new device, the No 


lux protector. designed 





Maas 3. WM Ns CEES disconnect the street-lg 
“2 , 

a 
tes 


Reg 
REM 
—— an aah 


FRITS 


protector, Dearing 

designation N-l, is I 

tically a safety ings al her 110 

THE NEW DRAINING CURBSTONE, sHOWING THE ™°Clmism, and : lor a multiple control cireul 5 

SMALL INLETS AND MAIN DRAIN, AS WELL AS A sEc- V#luable when open cir- amperes for a series control circuit, with 
TION INDICATING A PROPER SETTING cuits are caused by trees or 6.6 / 7.5 amperes for the protected circuit. 
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No line of equipment has ever held commercial supremacy whose 
sales have resulted from high pressure “word-selling.” Products 

leadership are invariably those in which the highest ideals of 
commercial value have been embodied in the forms of superior 
mechanical development—careful and painstaking workmanship— 
the employment of the best in material—and the constant super- 


vision of the builder to develop and achieve the maximum in oper- 
ating efficiency. 


— * * * — Users of “street flushers—street sprinklers——road 
oilers” are asked to make every comparison with the TECO line 
of equipment. 


The high operating efficiency of TECO equipments is not due 
to any one feature but a combination of many and the correctness 
of their correlated design—all of which is the result of engineering 
talent of men whose ideas and finished units are known to thous- 


ands of municipal executives as equipments of proved service, long 


life, dependability and economy. 


We suggest you ask for our latest bulletins. 
Our e ngineering department will gladly cooper- 
ate with you in designing special equipment. 







Street flushers 7 Street Sprinklers 7 Road Oilers / Need t quipment 


JF VO hl 
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TRUCK EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 7 ~ ~ JOLIET, ILLINOIS 





Mention Tae American Crty—it helps. 
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Clifford with National Tube 
wee Clifford, 
vears has 
es Manager 


now 


who for the 
the 
Pittsburgh 
with 
National Tube Co., 
then 


past twenty- 
position of 
Met r 
the sales de- 
with 
main office in Pitts- 
Mr. Clifford will 
to introducing 
Talbot lined 
officials 


occupied 
the 


issociated 


lor 

18 
rtment ot the 
dquarters it 
rgh In this 


irticular 


position 

ittention 
the sale of 
the 


United States 


ii promoting 


ro igh 


1m to 


the 


p water-works 
out 
with 


lining 


lalbot 
vell 


been s&s 


Phe 


bitumen 


process of pip 
centrifugal 
England, where 
used 
ing introduced into 
States by the National Tubs 
has the pat rights 
country Clifford to 


icqualntance 


nound., bv a 
known in 
iccesstully 


ind it is now be 


cess 


Is 


as for several 


United 
which 


secured nt 


Mr 


iW ide 


{ o 
brings 
with 

the 
of the 


yr this 
s new position 
the leading water-works officials of 


ind 


ter-works 


in intimate knowledge 


ountry 
industry 


issociated with 


Mr 


industry 


Clifford has been 


ior many vear®rs, ind will, no 


he 


manv friends in the water-works field 


the 


loubt. receive a irtv welcome from his 


A Pavement Core Drill 

\ self-contained drill 
that is used to take solid cores of approxi- 
mately 6 inches diameter from concrete, 
brick or asphalt pavements, has been de- 
veloped by the H. C. Nutting Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Five of these drills have re- 
cently been delivered to the Cuban Gov- 
ernment, and satisfactory results have 
been reported. 


core 


pavement 


The drill can be mounted on a truck, 
wagon or trailer. Ample power is fur- 
nished the drill 11-horsepower, 
4-cylinder Universal The drill is 
equipped throughout with Timken roller 
bearings and Alemite lubrication. The 
bevel and spur gears used on the drill are 
so enclosed and encased that they run in 


with an 


motor 


oil. 

The distinguishing feature of this unit 
is the fact that the drill spindle is mounted 
on a slide of the milling table 
type construction. This feature keeps the 
drill spindle bearing always at the same 
distance from the point of work, that is, 
at the extreme end of the shot-bit. This 
prevents any wabbling of the shot or cut- 
ting bit, thus enabling the cores to be true 
right cylinders. These cylinders supply 
material for tests in checking the thickness 
of the pavement and in compression tests 
The drill is built with the idea that it will 
be mounted on a 1%-ton truck. 


vertical 


A Lubricator for Vertical Shaft 
Centrifugal Pumps 

An automatic oil economizer for auto- 
matically controlled vertical shaft centrif- 
ugal pumps, that lubricates only when the 
pump operates, has been developed by 
Yeomans Brothers Co., 1417 Dayton 
Street, Chicago, Ill. This device can easily 
be applied to pumps now in service, and 
constitutes an important factor of safety 
and reliability. 

Probably 90 per cent of all vertical shaft 
centrifugal pumps installed for pumping 
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for 





sewage and drainage are equipped with 
automatic start and stop control, and in 
many installations the pumps 
may be idle for long periods of reduced 


inflow, this being especially true of re- 


of these 


serve units arranged to cut in automatic- 
ally under peak conditions only. Conse- 
quently, if the guide and thrust bearings 


of these supplied with oil from 
the ordinary sight feed lubricator, 
it to the be 


pumps are 
lee ding 
idle 


wil 


rings when the pump is 

g, there 
ind refilling 
s will be require d mucli 


n the 


s well as when it is 


running, 
be a great waste of lubricant 
the 


more 


of oil containe! 


frequently tha duty of the 
pumps demands. 


The oil economizer sup} les oil to be il 


ings only when the pump is running, thus 
uccomplishing the following results: stoy 
needless waste of oil, lessens danger o 


bearings run- 
ning without 01! 
lessens fre 

quency ol filling 
ine! 


t 
con i 


oil 
cuts down main- 
Lenance ind re- 
pairs, increases 
reliability, 
adds to life 


This 


ind 


econo- 


mizer consists 
of a multi- 
ple xX lubricator 
ol liberal capac- 
ity with indi- 
vidual adjust- 
able sight feeds 


ior ill guide ind 


thrust bearings 
requiring 
gravity lubrica- 
tion, the needle 


valve in the oi) 


container being 
automatically 
opened and 
closed by 
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CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


mounted on to 


the lubricator 


and connect 


by copper tul 


ing «nd piping to the pump discharg¢ 
The device is ordinarily mounted on a 
flanged pipe support on sump cover or 
plate close to the motor. 


Permanent, Portable, Steel 


Snow-Fences 


A snow-fence that is built on the 
ciple of the old-style railroad fence ha 
been put on the market by the Nort! 
field Iron Co., Northfield, Minn. T) 


posts are of pressed steel, and the g 
vanized No. 26 gage iron boards slip uy 
a loop hook which holds the board in 

desired position ag the post. T] 
are about twice as heavy as ordinary ag 
cultural posts, and will stand pulling 

over, without damag 


L1nst 


redriving over and 
They can be driven 
even through shale or layer rock without 
injury. 

The I 
feet, and they are economical to haul an 
install. They compact and easy t 
store and easy to take down. They cannot 


ysts are furnished one every eight 


are 
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Into irozen ground or 


| 
A 
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rot, burn, break or be stolen. The gal- 
vaiazed steel boards have a life of thirty 
years 
_ When erected n angle, according to 
the simple principle of deflecting the wind 
iown to the gr i just back of the fence 
the fence will ear of snow, keeping 
the snow in « : re it 
1 ~ he ro \ ] | Ma eo 
S DY Kaig I I J of 
req s hing « her 
) ng. | ir 
f tl nd, no ho g. It is 
st as 18 ] sard 
he first h According to th nu- 
2.000 >.000 ( rd 
Committee of Engineers Ap- 
pointed by Brick Association 
to Study Highways 
The National Paving Brick Mat 
turers Asso n, Chicago, Ill., |} " 
nounced throug! President, F. L. Man- 
ning, that ( LlLee ¢ eng rs has 
been appoin l i authorized to I ed 
with such surve ind investigations 
on highway construction as would result 
n developing and codifving « tin 
knowledge and be of benefit to road 
ind road builders. The committee is com 
posed of Willian H. Connell, Chairman 
Past-President, American Road Builders 
Association, and Engineering and Chief 
Executive of the Pennsylvania State High- 
way Department, 1923-27: Warren R 
Neel, who St Highw Engineer of 
Georgia, has had supervision of approxi- 
mately $60,000,000 in road and : ridge 
work Perry J Freeman Highway Ie {- 
ing Engineer, who organized the State 
Highway Testing Laboratory of Kansas 
nd Frederick J. Cellarias, consulting en- 
neer, of D I nd formerly Engineer 
A Tractor-powered Grader 
\ heavy-d tor ¢£ : tne 
Caterpillar 2-ton n 
s been p! G [ron 
i ks & M _ ( \ ) 
{ Oo Thi ul 
ower, ae 1 1 trac- 
oO y known 
Galion nd ts 
Cas 8) I I it- 
! bet he grader 1 the 
ractor hi | nt at tl ront 
the tra s | I i 
mounted yok ] 3 and \ 
‘ n roi { I ( I a if i 
sible to raise the grad I | 
ove the tractor for s il is 
The ass ly is sil I 
clude the new firr ) 
nh, wh e! ing 
di of 1 n f 
even groul emo Bing the 
l e on 
Macl K-Z | g g ¢ y 
ras | spripg 10 I t 
il iS, { . 5 
10-, 12- and 14 yt lengtl ma t 
worm ior side shilting moldaboard, enciosed 
worm steering gear and many other 1lea- 
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We find that Firestone Pne: 
matics are much more sati 
factory in every way. We hay 
already had several runs o: 
soft roads which would hay 
been impossible for us to mak 
without them. Weare very wel 
pleased with our Fireston 
Tires. They are giving us ex 
cellent service. 


James Kennedy 


BETTER TIRES 


Backed by Better Service « - 


Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires, with their 
extra-strong sidewalls and long-wearing, 
road-gripping non-skid treads, are more 
and more coming to be the choice of Fire 
Departments. 

The Firestone Gum-Dipping process 
adds to tire life and safety by saturating 
and insulating every fiber of every cord 


MOST MILES 





GUM-DIPPED TIRES 


, 
AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER. Shores Barta, 


with rubber, minimizing heat and friction. 

Your local Firestone Dealer has the 
special equipment and the training to give 
you quick, efficient tire service without 
tying up apparatus or taking it out of the 
station. Call your dealer today and see 
how he is prepared to save you money 
and serve you better. 


PER DOLLAR 





Yes—we should like you to mention Taz American City. 


Chief, Cedar Rapids Fire Dept 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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THE GALION HEAVY-DUTY GRADER WITH 
CATERPILLAR 2-TON TRACTOR 


tures, combine to make this a very satis- 
ictory and easy-operating motor grader. 
The field of this grader is extended and 
its usefulness increased by three very 
practical attachments. The scarifier, con- 
trolled from the operator’s platform by 
machine-cut worm gearing, operates in 
The snow-plow, which is attached to 
front end of the grader and operates 
connection with the blade, opens a 
wide path through drifts and fairly deep 
snow. The multiple blade is attached in- 
stead of the regular blade for certain types 
of maintenance work 
The comfort of the operator on this 
motor grader has been served not only 
by ease of operation and accessibility of 
controls, but also by a sturdy shelter cab, 
with curtains when desired, and heavy 
fenders tracks 
Road-building contractors and highway 
officials will find this grader valuable in 
leveling subgrades, spreading and leveling 
road-surfacing material, leveling fills, and 
similar work. It will also maintain a berm 
it the sides of paved roads, peel sod at 
oadsides, and clean ditches. 


over 


A Gun for Applying Hot 

Asphalts, Tars, Pitches, ete. 
A new 

liquids of 


gun for spraying “or shooting 
practically any consistency or 
insulated, 
metallic hose, any distance up to several 
hundred feet, been developed by 
Quigley Furnace Specialties, Inc., 26 
Cortlandt Street, New York. Volume and 
pressure are under easy control, 
issuring uniform coverage, re- 
gardless of atmosphefic tem- 
perature. Ability to control 
the temperature and thickness 
of coating makes compliance 
with the most exacting speci- 
fications easy, and permits close 
estimating of material and 
time. 

Compressed air is never in 
contact with the material in the 
gun, nor is it used to form the 
spray. Atomization is obtained 
by a purely mechanical process. 
Fifteen cubic feet of air a min- 
ute, at 60 pounds pressure, is 
sufficient to operate the gun. A 
small, portable garage com- 
pressor, operated by either gas- 
oline or electricity, will answer 
where no air supply is avail- 
able. 

This bitumen gun is an adap- 
tation of the Quigley refractory 


temperature through special, 


has 
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gun which is used for Re loading the 
concrete mixtures and minutes 

in building concrete rh 
structures, 


gun requires only 
long hose 
ind 


melting-pot 


gives iccess to re- 


easy 
the 
outside 


stuccoing, mote 
plastering, ete. The the 

gun consists of a cast 
iron cylinder from 
which the material is 
foreed by a_ piston 
( ipable of deve loping 
high pressure. The gun 


| laces location of 
build- 
necessity of 
and melting- 
Material 1S 
1 drop in 


degrees 


permits 
gun and 
ings. It eliminates the 
frequently moving the 


work 


through the hose 


ilso 
gun 
outfit as the 
forced 


temperature o! not 


proceeds 
with 
ver 3 for 


The 


ne it at vy angle so 


¢ ach 25-foot le ngth 
the nozzle can 
that the operato 
wise 1n 
When th 
ished, th 


used 


discharge end of 


is enclosed in a steel 


housing, mounted on 


W he ¢ Is 


laces other- 


Its capacity 1s 
15 gallons, 


accessible 
enough to 
cover approximately 
400 square feet of surface 

Two unskilled men can operate the gun 
after a few minutes’ 
at the nozzle, the 
and controlling the 

For hot spraying, preheated material is 
put into the gun through 


mate 


with 


compressed 


instruction 
othe I 


ur supply 


one man heating coil located in 

charging the gun 

New High-Pressure Pumping Cars 
for New York Fire Department 


i charging open- Six high-pressure fire-engines, the 





THE QUIGLEY 


FLEET OF HIGH-PRESSURE PUMPERS FOR THE NEW YORK 
FIRE DEPARTMENT 





The 


valve 


d by 


opening ol 


vent is then clos 
and the 
admits air pressure back of the piston 

Temperature 


ing 1 quick- of their kind t 


acting nother in service in 
cally 
gun is regulated by ay 

small self-contained kerosene burner. A 
large-scale thermometer is always under 
the eye of the After the gun 
discharged, com- 
pressed air sends the piston back to the 
loading position ready for a fresh charge. in the 


lo« ited 


in the tilable 


ope rator 


has been completely buildings 
| : 


structures 


York’s 
ng unit ke 
operation 


1.000 gallons 


160 


pDDpA- 


a 


than 


SPRAY MACHINE APPLYIN 
WALL SURFACE 











your city dry 


with oneawvay drains | 





Oy + and storm sewers frequently have 
their outlets in rivers or bodies of water 
subject to flood conditions. In such cases the 
pipe may flood the very property it was installed 
to drain. 

Such a situation can be easily handled by in- 
stulling a Calco Automatic Drainage Gate at the 
end of the pipe. Calco Gates are balanced 
on sensitive double hinges so that the least 
pressure inside the pipe causes the gate to 
swing wide, permitting free flow from the 
pipe. But the moment this pressure re- 
verses, the gate closes tight. There can be 


forty manufacturing plants throughout the United States and Canada assure you 
immediate service on drainage requirements, no matter where you may be 


For complete information address 


ARMCO CULVERT MFRS ASSOCIATION 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 





no backflow to flood the city or property the 
drain should protect. 

Calco Automatic Drainage Gates come in sizes 
to fit ARMCO PIPE from 8 to 84 inches in diame- 
ter. The gates can be easily attached in the field. 
An interesting booklet-——‘‘Solutions for Drainage 
and Flood Control Problems’’—tells about the 

use of Calco Gates for flood prevention, for 
reclaiming salt marshes and for elimination 
of mosquito nuisance. Your name and ad- 
dress will bring the bulletin. Send for it to- 
day. 













©1928. Armco Culvert Mfrs. Assn., Middletown, Ohio 





Yes—we should like you to mention Taz Amezatcan Crry. 
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4 New Type of Highway Guard 
A new type of highway guard that is 
1 tough yet elastic fabric of woven wire 
has been developed by the Page Steel and 
Wire Co., Bridgeport, Conn. It is called 
The Life Line of the Highway,” and 
vhen hit hard, stretches, holding the ve- 
le securely with a minimum amount of 


| is 
| = 























PAGE HI-WAY GUARD ERECTED AT A 

CURVE AND EMBANKMENT ON THE 

DIXIE HIGHWAY BETWEEN DETROIT 
AND DEARBORN, MICH. 


damage. Only after the most severe im- 
pacts is it necessary to repair this guard. 
A new section can be inserted in a few 
minutes. It is repaired in the same man- 
ner as the fabric is woven, the guard be- 
coming the same as originally. 

This highway guard is similar in con- 
struction to the chain link style of fenc- 
ing widely used in the industrial field. 
Its main features are its strength and 
elasticity. Each square foot of fabric con- 
tains 36 small squares formed with 14 
interlocking steel wires, each wire hav- 
ing a tensile strength of 60,000 pounds 
per square inch. This square flat weave 
makes the guard easier to erect, easier to 
get into alignment, and more easily re- 
paired, and causes less deformation after 
the impact, and there are no torsional 
stresses from stretching. 

Copper-bearing steel, well known for its 
rust-resisting qualities, is used in this 
guard. It is made in one standard size— 
the mesh is 2 inches square, the wire is 6- 
gage W & M (.192) and the width 24 inches 
The pickets are so formed that the mesh 
is exactly square. They are woven with 
flat loops. Each picket of the fabric is 
knuckled (has the ends looped together) 
at top and bottom. 

After the fabric is woven, it is hot-gal- 
vanized. This coating of zinc is evenly 
applied and of uniform thickness. It 
gives the fabric a light color which makes 
it highly visible day or night and, in addi- 
tion, affords the utmost protection against 
corrosion. 

Ease of installation is one of the fea- 
tures of this guard. With a few tools, 
two men can erect several thousand feet 
in one day, the quantity depending on 
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the lengths of stretches 
follow any curve on the 


The guard will 
highway and. is 
adaptable to wood or steel posts. It can 
be rolled compactly, making transporta- 
tion easy 


New Appointments by Hersey 
Manufacturing Co. 

Announcement has been made of the 
appointment of William C 
the Hersey Manufact 
E and 2nd Streets 
to the position ol 
dent. Mr 
sey organization for 
the last twenty of which he served as 
Manager, located at New York He will 
take up his new duties in the Boston of- 
fice. William B.C . who has been 


connected with the company for 


Sherwood, of 
ring Co.,. corner of 
Joston. Mass 
Assistant to the Presi- 
Hersey has been in the Her- 
thirty vears, during 


South 


mbridge 
twentyv- 


four years, will succeed Mr. Sherwood in 
the management of the branch 


Barber-Greene Opens New Office 
The Barber-Greene Co., 515 West Park 
Avenue, Aurora, Ill., has recently estab- 
lished a new branch office in Cincinnati 
Ohio. This branch is to be under th 
supervision of Paul Frederick, District 
Manager. Mr. Frederick has been with 
the Barber-Greene Co. for nine years and 
goes to Cincinnati from the Detroit of- 
fice, where he had several years’ experi- 
ence as a Sales Engineer. The new ad- 
dress will be Barber-Greene Co., 431 
Temple Bar Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


A Pick-up Sweeper 

A pick-up sweeper of The Elgin Corpor- 
ation, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York, fea- 
tures the following advantages: it swee ps 
the streets cleanly, quickly and economi- 
cally; it automatically picks up street dirt 
and places it in a receptacle from which 
it can be dumped quickly and cleanly; 
it is self-contained and self-propelled and 
has its sweeping mechanism run directly 
by the power unit; it removes a maximum 
of dirt from the greatest amount of street 
surface without being of prohibitive size; 
it has maximum mobility and turning 
ability; and it is easy to operate, gives 
long service, and is easy to repair, and 
parts are easily replaced 

This unit cleans a path 10 feet wide every 
time it ahead 
The working speed is 4 
to 6 miles per hour. It 
has a full-floating, 
spring-suspended 
broom. Anunobstructed 
view is afforded the 
driver, so that he can 
see what his machine is 
doing. The machine has 
a special cast tank tubu- 
lar radiator fitted with 
Elgin design hood inside 
to give utmost cooling. 
Power is furnished by 
a Continental Red Seal 
L4 motor, giving 42 
horsepower at 1,200 r. 
p. m. It has the Ross 
cam and lever steering 
gear control. 

The turning ability is 
a feature because of 


moves 


main 
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the three-wheel design which permits the 


machine to clean around a right-angk 


turn without stopping, hitting the curb or 


missing any dirt. There are a minimum 





nimum 
number of chains and other working parts 
thereby reducing maintenance 

The 30-inch flexibk gutter broom 1 
quires only 35 pounds of steel to 
the gears of this e enclosed in a 
dust-proo! sealed housing to insure g 
life. The machine is ready for the y 
cleaning of streets, being equipped 
headlights and spotlig 

The Elgin spray st to le 

ght I nt « vat > 8 I I 

ng s mach l 

Wa ] | stree 

r SStuil = slik, I iH 
Che 200-gallon water-t nk 18 conn 
rectly with a Brunner r-COMpresso! 
in, a8 part ol tl ss10n il 

The « ng ! si \ 
tha 18 ess tl ) 
ct oOo tne point w nis I ( ) 
be emptied and t | I 
releases the entire lower front side of 
hopper and it OF the dirt drops to 

. ' 
ground unaided, req x minim 
time 

> . nn 
Paradon Appoints Texas 
Representative 

The Paradon Manufacturing Co 573 


Elm Street, Arlington, N. J has an- 
nounced the appointment of A. H. Web- 
ber, 402 Tennessee Street, Amarillo, Texas 
is its representative in the sale and servic 
ing ol Paradon chlorinators in the south 
and southwest section of Texas 

New Engineers for Armco 

The Armco Culvert Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Middletown, Ohio, has an- 
nounced that J. 8. Neibert, formerly Road 
Construction Engineer, Indiana State 
Highway Department, has been ap 
District Engineer for the Association in 
charge of work in Illinois, Indiana, Mich- 
igan and Kentucky. 

The Armco Culvert Manufacturers As- 
sociation has also announced the 
ment of Harry I 
Engineer. Mr 
Assistant C 


pointed 


tppoint- 
as Municipal 


Cotton was 


Cotton 
formerly 


Nebr 


Engineer of Omaha 





THE ELGIN AUTOMATIC PICK-UP SWEEPER 
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A water-bound macadam drive at a 
railway station was in very bad condi- 
tion, rough and full of holes. A Galion 
International Roller was put onto the 
job with the results illustrated here. 


This is a typical illustration of the work of 
the Galion International Roller with planer 
and scarifer 


These three uses — scarifying, planing and 
rolling—in all their applications—and its use 
as a tractor, make this machine very valuable 
to contractors, to cities and villages, to states, 
counties, and townships, to parks, country 
clubs, school boards, flying fields, and in fact 
to all who have roads, streets and drives to 
build and maintain. 
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Scarifying the Surface 


The scarifier was first put into operation 
tearing up the surface to the depth of the 
hollows until it was thoroughly loosened and 
ready for the next step. 


Planing It Smooth 


The planer was adjusted and the surface 
leveled beginning at the stone curb and work- 
ing across the width of the drive. In the 
process all hollows were filled and the sur- 
face made thoroughly even. 


Rolling It Firm 


The smoothed surface was now rolled until 
it was firm and smooth, making a solid, level 
drive of what had been nearly impassable; 
and this was done without the addition of 
any new material whatever. 


A GALION SMALL ROLLER 


is the most useful piece of equipment any city 
or village can own. It’s a one man four-purpose 
machine — Roller, Planer, Scarifier, Tractor. 


Hundreds of owners, cities, villages, counties, town- 
ships and states are using Galion small rollers with 
real satisfaction. 

With one of these rollers you can roll hot-patch, 
cold-patch, bricks, fills, lawns, school grounds, chips 
in resurfacing macadam or anything that needs roll- 
ing. 

You can scarify, plane and roll streets and drives, 
leaving them in perfect condition. 

With the planer you can grade roads, fills, etc., and 
plane a subgrade to exact requirements. 


The scarifier is sturdy and powerful and will readily 
tear up rough gravel, macadam or similar street sur- 
faces—either air-pressure or hand operated. 


Galion small rollers are made in 3- to 8-ton sizes with 
Fordson and McCormick-Deering tractors as the 
power unit. Gearing adds nearly 50 per cent to the 
drawbar-pull of the tractor. 


Let us give you names of cities now using Galion 
Small Rollers. Prices and literature are yours on 
request. Write. 


The Galion Iron Works & Mfg. Co. Galion, O. 


The World’s Largest Road Machinery Plant—Representatives Everywhere 





GALION ROAD MACHINERY 


SERVE — Galion YoU 
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tadger Meter Adds to Sales Staff the same manufacturers for 21 traffic 
The Badger Meter Manufacturing Co., standards. These standards are of the 
Milwaukee, Wis., has announced the ap- S#me gene ral appearance and design as 
ointment of A. C. Hollowell, E. L. Holz- the lighting standards and will mount 
veuser, and John G. Valentino as mem- side bracket type signal A harmoniou 
ers of its sales organization Mr. Hollo- design will thus be carried out 
vell, formerly with the Water Department ®€W installations 
Kansas City, Kans., will represent the 
ompany in North Carolina, South Caro- 
ina, New Jersey and Eastern Tennessee, 
nd will have his headquarters at Atlanta, 
Ga. Mr. Holzhaeuser, a member of the 
Badger organization for the past three 





vears, will represent the company in the 
Wisconsin territory, with headquarters at 
the home office. Mr. Valentino will be 
located at Savannah, Ga., and will repre- 
sent the company in the states of Florida, 
Alabama and the southern part of Georgia. 
He was formerly Superintendent of the 
Water Department, at both Savannah and 
Waveross, Ga. 
Eastern Brick Manufacturers 
Houston, Texas, Dressing Up z Appointments 
for Convention The Eastern P 

Houston, Texas, which is to be _ host ers Association, | 
to the National Democratic Convention phia, Pa., has 
this year, has recently placed an order of Joseph |} 

. Engineer of 











THE FIRE-TIGHT ‘‘PARKOVEN’’ 


An Outdoor Cooking Unit 

An outdoor cooking unit that is pri- 
marily constructed for recreational } irks 
has been developed by the Sanitary Equiy 
ment Co., 16th and Holmes Streets, Nort! 
Kansas City, Mo It is a fire-tight oven . 
where campers and others can cook thei Cal Moves to New York 
meals and burn rubbish safely and in a The Cal Division of the N 
sanitary way ment rat 1 M 

This “Parkoven,” as it is called, carries MOV ts headquarters from H 
an all cast iron top of %-inch plate The Md., t 1e general sales offices of the 
tops are sectional and carry griddle plate s corporation, 285 Madison A nu Ni 
and eye plates of a number of eyes each York. Richard H. Catl UL, Manager 
The cooking oven combustion chambe r the Cal Division was transferred to New 
is so constructed that the cooking plates York in his former capacity 
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ONE OF THE NEW ELECTRIC 

LIGHT STANDARDS BEING 

ERECTED IN HOUSTON, 
TEXAS 


with the Union Metal Manufacturing 
Co., Canton, Ohio, through its represen- 
tative, the Southwest General Electric 
Supply Co., for 96 twin-light pressed-steel 
lamp standards. These standards are of 
the latest design and construction with 
the mounting height of the lamps 19 feet, 
9 inches, above the ground line. This in- 
stallation is for Main Street and will be 





: : z SCENE TAKEN IN PALL RIVER, MASS., TWO DAYS AFTER THE DISASTROUS 
completed prior to the opening of the pPnmnenpn Recto 


convention in June. , A Barber-Greene loader removing ice from the street. This ice was formed by the spray from 
Houston has also placed an order with the fire streams 
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Steel Airplane Hangars 


Sold by Flying Salesman / 





AS an aid in furnishing the facts about 
. airport equipment, the Butler Manufac- 
turing Company offers the services of an air- 
port engineer who makes his calls by plane and 
consults with city authorities or individuals 
without charge. 


: o_o experienced pilot knows both the 
manufacturer’s possibilities and the prac- 
tical flyer’s needs. He is qualified to advise 
you and help you. His experience should 
enable you to save both time and money. 


— Butler Steel Hangar is of the most 
modern and serviceable 





gated sheets. Sheets are bolted together and to 
the steel frame with galvanized bolts. The 
entire construction is solid and rigid. Plans 
are already drawn for our standard hangars. 
Plans can be made for hangars to meet special 
requirements. 


| UTLER Steel Hangars are made to edmit 
plenty of light. Doors are mounted on large 
flanged wheels, equipped with roller bearings, 
and roll on steel rails. They open and close 
so easily that even a child can operate them. 


NHESE ideal hangars are complete in every 
detail and are shipped ready to erect 
without delay. They are 





characte! It is non-com- 


Track Tanks for 


bustible. The wall and roof 


: . ; akes truck tanks that 
sheets are m:; >of 24- ; Butler also ma 1 
ions nade of 24 Bage save time in refueling planes. The tank 
is welded steel, divided into compart- 


tight-coated galvanized steel 


designed to admit of en- 
largement economically. 
They may be taken down if 
necessary, moved and re- 


Refueling Planes 





with deeply drawn paneled 
corrugations, formed in our 
own presses and much deeper 
than ordinary mill corru- 








ments that hold ample quantities of gaso- 
line and lubricating oils. These tanks 
are equipped with pumping units for 
transferring oil products from truck to 
plane. Write for illustrations, specifica 
tions and prices. 








Kansas City, Mo. 


erected practically without 
loss of materials. 


= inquiry will bring de- 
44 scriptive literature. 


Butler Manufacturing Company 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





vention Tae American Crt 





W he 
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installing it is 


ohd ground and 





THE FAIRBANKS MORSE PORTABLE AUTO-TRUCK WHEEL-LOAD SCALE 


Wheel-Load Seales for Auto the W.S. Dickey Clay Manufacturing Co 
Trucks Kansas City, Mo ‘his underdrain tile is 
U-shaped, as shown in the illustration, and 
I ers to each 2-foot length. Thé 


In order to weigh and regulate truck 


ids and enforce road preservation laws . - 
confined channel, 


small expense by highway commission- - 
0 the trickling 


~ wheel-load scal S have been made 
uilable by Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chi- 
go, Ill. By using these scales and thus 
niting the load on every truck wheel to 
that the road is built to carry, many 
irs will be added to the life of the high- 
y and much of the public funds saved 
curacy was the primary motive in the 
these scales Tests prove them 
and sensitive to less than the 
inimum graduation on any load up to 
lk « pacity 
Aluminum alloy is used in the con- 
iction of these scales, giving great 
strength without excessive weight. Al- 
though the scale is built to weigh loads 
to 15,000 pounds, its own weight is so 
low that it may be handled readily by 
one man This CASE of handling enables 
the user to carry the scale about and t 
make many weighings in a day 
In weighing a truck, thé ind an 
uluminum block or dummy of the sam« 
height are placed in front of the wheels : ee _ 


to be weighed, and the ear is driven on UNDERDRAIN TILE FOR TRICKLING FILTERS 
to them. The dummy keeps the truck 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


level and evenly distributes the load so Cc] Hy ‘ | : . . 
ilter effluent © apertures in the cov- Yeomans Appoints Peoria 


as to give the exact weight on the wheel. gy. permit th from the under- Representative 
. < 
drains up through the filter body, giving \ 7 a. D 
eomans Brot! 33 ivton 


Two scales can be used in the same man- 


ner to give more rapid weighing. sufficient oxvgen 
These tiles hit ) laid on 18-inch cen- 


wwe electors 


ters supported on a oncrete base with the 


Underdrain Tiie for Trickling 
Filters 


A new type ¢ 


tile pushed -inch into the concrete - 
\Lirche! 


lore 1t sets, to give greate! stability 
f vitrified underdrain tile lean concrete may be used to fill the 
being offered for trickling filters by channel spaces 





_—— 


S. M. Williams Now with A. G. C. 
M. Wilhias who is well known in 


stry as former Gen- 


the Garford Motor 
President 





{Dicaey development nd promotion 


ee “- —_ t interest an to mstruction 


SECTIONS OF UNDERDRAIN TILE ing highway vorks and railr 
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THE AMERICAN CITY 


ECONOMY 














laren ae gets right down to dollars 


and cents. When economy goes beyond 


initial price and makes itself felt in operat- 
ing and maintenance costs throughout a long 
truck life, it points the sure road to profits. 


Low operating costs, dependability, power 
and speed stand out boldly in the experiences 
of the hundreds of 


ing when the extremely low initial prices are 
noted—and the fact that similarly priced re- 
pair parts and service are available from Dodge 
Brothers Dealers . . . always and everywhere. 


Safety, driver comfort, ease of operation, 
fine appearance, complete trucks to fit any 
business .... all these add their weight 
in influencing seasoned 





thousands of operators 


2-TON, 6-Cylinder Special Road Builder, 


operators to purchase 


: Chassis - - - “++ = «= $8645 > ; 
of Graham Brothers 2TON + + ~~ $1595 1TON $895 more than Sixty-five 
6cylinder engine, 4-speed 4°-TON 


Trucks 


transmission, 4- wheel 


and Commer- prapemntantan, , 5: saor 


COMMERCIAL - $670 
Chassis Prices f.o.b. Detroit 


Million Dollars worth 


. ’ . draulic) 
cial Cars... . And the oe a Eom of Graham Brothers 
economy becomes most s-cpeet Geeaniion, 86SEC Oe. OTe Trucks and Commer- 


4-wheel brakes (Lockheed 


Hydraulic 





(Complete with body 
f. o. b. Detroit) 








complete and convinc- 


Sold and Serviced by 
Dodge Brothers 


cial Cars a year. 


GRAHAM BROTHER 


Built by 
Truck Division of 


Dealers Everywhere Dodge Brothers, Inc. 


TRUCK 


City when writing Please d 








